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Introduction 


There are a number of differences between a journalist and a 
historian, but the most important one is that a journalist, simply 
by describing and commenting on events as they happen, has the 
power to influence them. This, doubtless to the detriment of the 
objective book I had hoped to write, and which the dons of 
Oxford and Harvard had trained me to write, has been my experi- 
ence with the National Front. It was inevitable that a journalist 
on a national newspaper, writing and reporting and analysing 
regularly the affairs of the NF, would have this effect, if only 
because nobody else was doing the job. 

The result was predictable. The NF is to produce its own 
lengthy account of its latest split, and it has already announced 
that the book will be dedicated to me. The NF has suggested 
that I am an agent of Israeli Intelligence — while my friends in 
the PLO will testify that I am an anti-Zionist, even though I 
volunteered for the Israeli war effort in 1967. The NF has 
suggested that I use a false name, and that I was born Blumenthal. 
This is nonsense. The NF avers that I am an enemy, a hostile, 
and they have ruled that no NF member should speak to me or 
communicate with me in any way. The NF went to a considerable 
expense in 1974 and 1975 to ‘clean’ their meeting halls and HQ 
of bugs which they suspected I had placed. The supporters of 
John Tyndall have alleged in writing that I was a key and shadowy 
figure in the internal debate and split which rent the NF into two 
separate parties in 1975. I can only say that I wish to heaven they 
were right. But they are not. 

I oppose the National Front, the ideology they stand for, the 
policies they present and the poison they inject. Even so, I am 
enough of a democrat to accept that they have a right to make 
their points to the electorate, to hire public halls, and to stand for 
elections. If they win a British general election, then they are 
entitled to my respect. Looking at the current volatility of British 
politics, this is not necessarily a ludicrous proposition. Should 
they be elected, I fear that I would feel constrained to leave the 
country for my own safety. I have been physically threatened by 
several leading NF members. I have been plagued with late-night 
phone calls threatening to ‘get me’. I have had a fire lit with my 
mail at the base of my door. Even my girlfriends have been 
threatened. 
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And yet I have been met with courtesy by a number of NF 
leaders. I have lunched, dined, drunk and talked to the small 
hours with some of them. One or two [ now count as personal 
friends, and I cannot find it in my heart or my conscience to call 
them ‘Fascists’. To understand this one has to accept the degree 
to which racism is institutionalized in this oldest of imperial 
nations, the way in which Disraeli consciously presented the 
imperial idea to the emergent working class as a bait to make 
them vote Conservative, and the way in which the concept of 
Empire has helped, psychologically, to compensate the English 
and Scottish working class from which I come to accept the 
horrors of being the guinea pigs for industrial society. 

When John Kingsley Read tells me that he is sick and tired of 
the British elite being apologetic for the Empire, I have to agree, 
because his and my grandparents were also victims of an imperial 
system. When Roy Painter expresses his fury at the callous 
destruction of the working-class community of North London by 
architects, planners and Labour-controlled councils I have to 
agree, because the South Durham mining area I come from was 
also cut down by the planners of the National Coal Board. By 
destroying the relationship between the community and the 
Miners’ Union, they opened the door to the crude union 
feudalism which Dan Smith and Andy Cunningham applied to 
rape the North-east — but that is another story. When Martin 
Webster tells me of his fear of walking certain streets in towns of 
our country, I understand. I fear those streets too. J lived in Moss 
Side, Manchester and I lived in the ghetto on 19th St NW 
in Washington DC and I made sure everyone in the block knew 
I was British, and even so it was unpleasant. When John 
Harrison-Broadley talks of the Second World War, and the 
Battle of Britain and fighting against the odds, I know what he 
means. My father and two uncles were in the RAF in the war, 
and when at the age of seventeen I took my private pilot’s 
licence, my father solemnly gave me the log-book of the uncle 
who had died in the Pathfinder squadron over Turin. It was a key 
event, after the confrontations of adolescence, in my learning 
to love him and it moved me deeply. 

The reader is entitled to know my prejudices, and my own 
political posture. I wish I was sure enough to describe them. To 
be brief, I vote Labour and doubt whether I could ever vote 
anything else; it would seem a betrayal of my upbringing, of my 
education as a scholarship kid who went to grammar schools and 
won a scholarship to Oxford because of the 1944 Education Act 
and the Welfare State, and of my father whose first political 
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memory is of throwing rocks at blacklegs in the General Strike. 
I despise nationalism, whether it be British, White Racist or 
Martian. I firmly believe that the human race, in 5,000 or 50,000 
years will be a uniform coffee-colour with a pleasing tinge of 
yellow and I lustfully believe in accelerating the process. My 
Scottish friends warn me against English Nationalism; my 
McNeil mother would giggle. 

I fear that I am polluted by the racism of my society. I recall the 
sense of shock I felt in Rhodesia, after working six months in 
South Africa, when I turned around in a bar and saw a black 
face that was not serving me. I fear to analyse the sense of 
culture shock I feel in Southall and Brixton, although I have been 
in love and lived with black women and shared my home for 
eighteen months with a black friend from the Bahamas who first 
stunned and then intrigued my National Front friends as we all 
argued into the night. 

This book should speak for itself, as a reasonably objective 
account of the growth of a racialist party, its development, its 
leaders and its trials. I hope it is not a hatchet job; I am pleased 
that it is not a sociological tract. Readers, presumably, want to 
know how the NF grew and what happened during that growth. 
If NF loyalists, Trotskyists and ordinary voters can read and use 
it on that basis, I will be happy. 


To think of National Front members as Fascists in the classic 
sense of the 1930s is silly. To think of them as party members in 
the sense of being dedicated or committed ideologues is to over- 
State the case. The membership of the NF is rather like a bath 
with both taps running and the plughole empty. Members pour 
in and pour out. Although some 20,000 people went through the 
NF in 1974, the stable membership was about 12,000, and the 
bulk of them did little more than vote, attend one or two rallies, 
the occasional branch meeting and canvass at election time. 

The pattern of recruitment is fitful; floods of new members 
follow publicity for the NF at elections and by-elections, and 
the great surges have tended to come with a renewed focus of 
National interest on immigration. The arrival of the Ugandan 
Asians in 1972, for example, brought so much new support that 
the character of the Front began to change. New members, new 
talent from other parties, established local politicians with 
experience of local issues and campaigning all welled into a 
Party which was still dominated by the old neo-Nazis and cranks 
who had been scrabbling in the gutter of racist politics for a 
generation. 
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I think it is important to understand the differences between the 
two kinds of NF members, the old loyalists and the new sup- 
porters who entered the NF when it was beginning to realize the 
possibility of becoming a real mass movement. The NF has been 
led, nominally at least, by men who cannot be simply dismissed 
by reference to prison convictions they were given ten and 
fifteen years ago. The Tyndalls and the Websters, veterans of 
Nazi parties and the schismatic days of the 1960s, still dominate 
the NF’s administrative HQ and still play a key part on the 
National Directorate, But they are no longer in total control, 
and if the NF continues to expand, the power of these veterans 
will probably diminish further. Or as Roy Painter, leader of the 
populist group, said when John Tyndall lost the party chairman- 
ship in October 1974: ‘The NF is not a dirty word any more’. 

Painter was overstating the case. The racialist roots and 
proposals of the NF manifesto still make it repugnant to me 
and to many other people. But as a Labour voter, | still support 
a party which deprived the Kenyan Asians of their British 
citizenship, which toughened the controls on immigration and 
which connives at a great deal of institutional racism in the 
trade unions. On matters of racism, no political party in Britain 
has clean hands. 

The cynic could argue that the prejudices of the National Front 
are at least honestly presented, without concern for the liberal 
catchwords and pieties which successive British Governments 
have mouthed (and betrayed) in the past. Indeed, John Tyndall 
had no qualms about stating his opposition to inter-racial 
marriages in a TV interview in September 1974. And if the NF 
propaganda of recent months is any guide, the party has already 
recognized that it is so closely associated with firm opposition to 
coloured. immigrants that this core of its message barely needs 
further labouring. Like George Wallace in his 1968 American 
election campaign, who mentioned school bussing, law and 
order, motherhood and nobody in the audience ever doubted that 
every single one of them meant ‘Nigger’. 

And if the NF hardly needs to stress the word immigration 
today, it is because this issue, like so many of the NF’s wares, is 
one which operates on the very fringe of the human consciousness. 
Later in this book, I give an account of a private lecture Tyndall 
gave to an NF leadership training session, Tyndall] talked at 
length about the role of the irrational in the NF’s membership; 
he spoke most urgently of the need for the NF to appeal to ‘the 
hidden forces of the human soul’. I know what the man means, 
and everybody who has studied Germany in the 1930s or seen a 
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film by Leni Riefenstahl knows what he means, even though we 
cannot quantify his meaning for scholarly dissection. 

Tyndall is talking of marches, of the sense of unity of columns 
with waving banners and the sound of men in step. He is talking 
of blind loyalties, of faiths that ignore reason and orders that 
are obeyed. It is an appeal to which we European savages are 
fairly vulnerable — we fought two European tribal wars about it 
in this century. One lesson we should have learned from the 
experience is that this native vulnerability of ours increases when 
the economy turns sour. Let inflation undermine the faith of the 
middle classes in their morsels of property, or let unemployment 
bring shame and insecurity to the respectable working class, and 
many people turn to what Enoch Powell once called ‘the great 
simplicities’, Over 100,000 British voters have already put their 
faith into the ‘great simplicities’ of the NF even without a 
dramatic economic collapse. More to the point, they have voted 
for a party which is still dominated by men who were widely 
dismissed as criminals and lunatics ten years ago. 

The National Front is a legal party, presenting a coherent and 
not unthoughtful party programme to the electors. It has 
developed a party organization which, if not national, is effective 
and significant in the bulk of our major urban areas. It is growing 
as a party; it has tried to take intelligent advantage of political 
events such as the campaign to remove Britain from the EEC. 
My own suspicion is that we are going to have to learn to live 
with it. 

Some of the more thoughtful NF leaders suggest that the 
continued erosion of the two-party system in Britain is playing 
into their hands. They look at the style of Margaret Thatcher, 
new leader of the Conservative Party, and hope - with some 
reason — that her aggressively middle-class image will lead an 
increasing number of working-class Tory voters to shifi to the 
NF. They suggest that increasing militancy in the trade unions 
gives NF recruiters an opportunity to win over the many non- 
militants on the shop floor. And they point to 20 per cent 
inflation and economic crisis when they argue that lower-middle- 
class insecurity has traditionally led to increased support for 
nationalist and authoritarian parties. 

Will the NF grow or not? One can argue it either way. The 
European experience with the MSI and the NPD suggest that a 
nationalist, authoritarian party can rarely expect to get more 
than 10 per cent of the vote so long as the economy expands and 
the major political parties retain their influence. In Britain in 
1977, those two vital qualifications no longer apply. In a period 
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of crisis and uncertainty, a maverick party such as the NF could 
conceivably explode into power. We simply do not know the 
economic and social parameters which will shape their and our 
future — and I fear that the NF is reasonably well-equipped to 
take advantage of whatever political opportunities that future 


may yet offer them. 
Martin Walker 
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ONE 


The Fascist Tradition in Britain 


Few words have been as used and abused as ‘Fascism’. The term 
has been devalued to the level of a generalized political insult. 
The National Front, for example, attacks its left-wing opponents 
as ‘red Fascists’, and the left attacks the ‘liberal democracies’ as 
Fascist. The word has become such an accepted label of abuse 
that it has now acquired a host of prefixes to enable us to blaze a 
few trails of meaning through the syntactic jungle. Proto- 
fascist, crypto-fascist, neo-fascist, state-fascist, quasi-fascist; the 
sub-groups go forth and multiply and do little to impose meaning 
on the confusion. 

So we should try to begin at the beginning. Let us start with the 
premise that there are two kinds of society, totalitarian and 
pluralistic. The totalitarian society is a single-minded structure. 
It mobilizes all its resources under one authority to achieve one 
goal. Economy, education, military and medical establishments, 
religion and the media and the security forces are all focused upon 
one over-riding objective, whether it be upon national economic 
development, war, space exploration or the fulfilment of an 
ideology. All individual ‘rights’ are suspended before the higher 
purpose of the totalitarian will. 

The pluralistic kind of society has agreed to permit its citizens 
to differ about the society’s objectives, and the function of the 
state (leaving aside the class confrontations which may define its 
bounds) is to set the ground rules and hold the ring to permit 
various groups with various objectives to promote their different 
social programmes without altering the basic pluralistic quality 
of the state. 

The totalitarians can themselves be sub-divided into a number 
of groups, but it is most convenient to think in terms of two: 
those who believe that the sacred entity of the nation itself 
requires protection and redemption as a prelude to national 
expansion and greater infiuence and power; and those who 
believe that the human race as a whole needs a single moral and 
politica] purpose, and that the greatest contribution the people 
can make is to become a totalitarian state with the obiective of 
spreading the great moral purpose to the rest of the world. The 
first group we call Fascists, the second group we call Communists. 

Both are children of crisis, and until real danger presents itself, 
the role of totalitarians in a plural society is a lowly one. Britain 
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is historically accustomed to one form or another of coalition 
government, which is the essence of pluralism. The two-party 
system of one loose coalition opposing another is a regular 
pattern in English history, whether we think in terms of the 
medieval monarchy against elements of the medieval aristocracy, 
the Roundheads versus the Cavaliers, the Whigs against the 
Tories of the late eighteenth century, the coalition of the landed 
interests against the industrial interests of the nineteenth century. 
The pattern is never precise, and the very looseness of the 
coalitions means that the two sides never fell into clearly- 
distinguished battle lines. There were peers inside the Liberal 
Party of 1906, and there was Jo Chamberlain, that archetypal 
Birmingham industrialist, in the ranks of the Conservatives. 
There was Disraeli, trying to rally the working and peasant 
classes to Toryism, and Lloyd George, trying to win them for the 
Liberals. But the working classes created their own new coalition 
with the socialist intelligentsia and the more ambitious (or 
realistic) Liberals and the two-party (or two-coalition) structure 
remained. 

The great strength of the British pluralist system of channelling 
political allegiance into one of two wide coalitions is that many 
citizens who sympathize with totalitarian objectives are encour- 
aged to stay within the political mainstream. Almost all the 
specific policies of the National Front can quite properly be held 
by members of the Conservative Party. On immigration, on 
defence policies, on the return of capital punishment and more 
stringent punishments for crimes of violence, on censorship and 
education policies, there is little that separates the National 
Front member from the right-wing Conservative. Similarly, the 
Labour Party can happily absorb Marxists, class war theorists 
and syndicalists. The coalitions are almost infinitely flexible. 
Britain, after all, has never seen a violent dispossession of its 
ruling class like the French revolution, nor has it suffered defeat 
and occupation by a foreign power. The great climacterics which 
create permanent and irreconcilable divisions between the ruling 
class and the revolutionaries, or between the patriots and the 
collaborators are foreign to the British political tradition. 

The British Union of Fascists of Sir Oswald Mosley was an 
attempt to break through this tradition of political accommoda- 
tion and gradual change. Mosley himself was a young man of 
vaulting ambition. He had returned from the trenches of the 
First World War to become a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment. In subsequent elections he stood as an Independent 
Conservative, as an Independent, as a Labour candidate and 
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then as a member of his own New Party: promotion and 
receptiveness to new ideas were too slow in the conventional 
parties, and Mosley resolved to create his own. Inevitably, his 
defection from the Labour Party provoked the hostility of the 
labour movement, which harassed his New Party campaign at 
its first electoral test, the Ashton-under-Lyne by-election of 1931. 
According to John Strachey, who was a New Party supporter, 
Mosley looked down with disgust at the angry and hostile mob 
which the labour movement had rallied against him. ‘That is the 
crowd,’ Mosley said, ‘which has prevented anyone from doing 
anything in England since the war.’ It was at that moment, 
concluded Strachey, that Mosley became a Fascist. The collapse 
of his New Party at the 1931 general election convinced him that 
he and his supporters could not take the conventional parliamen- 
tary route to power, just as the Labour Party’s refusal instantly 
to adopt his imaginative plans to overcome unemployment had 
destroyed his faith in the capacity of the Labour coalition to 
react quickly and resolutely enough to national danger. 

In 1932, with the New Party failure behind him, Mosley took 
Harold Nicolson to Italy, to study Mussolini’s Fascism at first 
hand. Mosley had been attracted by a statement that Mussolini 
had made a month before he achieved (or was summoned to) 
power. The Italian had said ‘Our programme is simple: we wish 
to govern Italy. It is not programmes that are wanting for the 
salvation of Italy but men and will power.’ 

The first decade of Mussolini passed with little attempt to 
create a classic doctrine or definition of Fascism. Mussolini was 
a pragmatic ruler and slapdash administrator who declared 
‘Fascism is not for export’. It was an Italian answer to an 
Italian crisis and not until that crisis was some years past, and 
the applause from other European nations rang in his ears, did 
Mussolini begin to evolve a cohesive, if not coherent, ideology. 
Mussolini had governed by the seat of his pants, guided in part 
by his early Socialism, in part by his instinctive and bombastic 
nationalism and above all — like most successful newspaper editors 
~ by his flair for presentation and publicity. 

The ideology which Mussolini finally defined was given the 
name of the ‘Corporate State’. He defined it as ‘A society working 
with the harmony and precision of the human body. Every 
interest and every individual is subordinated to the overriding 
purpose of the nation.’ The great problem, of course, was to 
determine what the purpose of the nation was to be. Was it 
material prosperity for its citizens, or imperial expansion, or 
conquest of neighbours or what? At one time or another, 
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Mussolini declared the national] purpose to be all of these. He 
was caught in the trap of extreme nationalism — once the nation 
has been forged into an efficient tool for the expression of the 
national will, it is very difficult not to let that tool be applied to 
the familiar human activity of asserting that will against neigh- 
bours. 

Mosley saw no such source of determination in Britain. He 
had seen the indecision and caution with which the Labour 
Government reacted to his plans to counter unemployment. He 
had seen the irresolution of the British trade unions which led 
to the collapse of the General Strike of 1926 within a week. He 
had also seen the puny efforts of Miss Rotha Linton-Orman and 
General Walter Blakeney to build a British Fascisti in the 1920s. 
Their anti-internationalism and economic theories (Communism 
is run by international Jews’) were to be adopted by Mosley, 
by A. K. Chesterton and later by the National] Front. But their 
movement had collapsed by 1928, with subscriptions collecting 
a mere £604 a year — against £6848 in 1925. 

On 1 October 1932, Mosley launched the British Union of 
Fascists. He brought with him some of his old supporters from 
the New Party; Dr Robert Forgan as BUF Director of Organiza- 
tion; Eric Piercy, as commander of the Blackshirt defence force; 
W. E. D. Allen, who had been Unionist MP for West Belfast; 
F. M. Box who succeeded Forgan as Director of Organization 
and who had been a Conservative Party agent. Mosley’s support 
within the Labour Movement attracted Independent Labour 
Party support; Wilfred Risdon, ILP Midlands organizer; John 
Beckett, ILP MP for Peckham and George Sutton, an ILP 
member who had been Mosley’s secretary since 1920, all rallied 
to the BUF. From the British Fascisti came William Joyce, later 
to achieve notoriety as Lord Haw-Haw, and Neil Francis- 
Hawkins who brought with him the British Fascisti membership 
and subscription lists. And Alexander Raven Thomson, who was 
to remain loyal for twenty years, joined him from the Com- 
munist Party. 

Although Mussolini had specifically warned him against 
building a para-military force in Britain, Mosley was convinced 
after the Ashton-under-Lyne by-election that he needed a corps 
of tough stewards to guarantee order at his meetings. Housed in 
BUF HQ, the Black House in Chelsea, they became something 
of a private standing army, comprising some 400 men, uniformed, 
equipped with armoured vehicles and truncheons and a tiny ‘air 
force’, 

By British standards, they were alarming, although they had 
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neither the numbers nor the organization of Hitler’s Sturmab- 
teilung or Mussolini’s Squadristi. But in March 1933, their 
methods of dealing with hecklers at a rally in Manchester’s Free 
Trade Hall led to violent disorder and the police closed the 
meeting. Mosley had insisted at the beginning of the event that he 
did not want violence and stressed that the 140 Blackshirts were 
only scattered around the hall to ensure the right of free speech. 

In 1933, the numbers of unemployed rose to almost three 
million, and the strains upon the democratic system were under- 
lined by the growth of Sir Stafford Cripps’s Socialist League, 
which called for quasi-dictatoria] powers for a Socialist Govern- 
ment, Lord Rothermere and those Conservatives whose ranks 
swelled the BUF meeting at the Albert Hall in April 1934 saw 
the BUF as a kind of ginger group for the Conservative Party. 
They did not share Mosley’s concern to overthrow the British 
parliamentary system — they simply saw him as potentially its 
ablest and most determined defender against the threat of 
Socialism. By the middle of 1934, the violence of the BUF rally at 
Olympia and the general distaste for the brutalities of Hitler’s 
Night of the Long Knives in Germany had combined with 
declining unemployment to cool Rothermere’s Blackshirt 
ardour. 

In a letter to Mosley late in June of 1934, Rothermere sug- 
gested that a movement calling itself Fascist would never succeed 
in Britain, that he could not support anti-semitism, that he could 
ne more support dictatorship and that he did not agree that 
Britain’s parliamentary institutions should be dismantled in 
favour of the corporate state. He stressed that he and his news- 
papers endorsed Mosley in the hope of building a BUF-Con- 
servative alliance against Socialism. 

Mosley’s inability to gain significant Conservative support, 
and the progressive improvement in Britain’s economic position, 
put the BUF into a decline from which it never really recovered. 
Some of its key supporters, such as Dr Forgan, resigned rather 
than support a policy of anti-semitism. More were frightened 
away by the public outrage which greeted the Blackshirt 
brutalities at the Olympia rally. By 1935, the loss of BUF 
momentum was underlined by the closure of the Black House 
and the quiet disbanding of the Defence Force. The 20 BUF 
clubs around the country (which its enemies called barracks) 
were turned into bookshops and administrative centres and the 
focus of the BUF shifted away from quasi-military opposition 
to Red Revolution. A new constitution was published, written 
mainly by General J. F. C. Fuller, better known as one of 
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Britain’s leading military historians and strategic thinkers. The 
emphasis turned more towards electoral politics, and the BUF 
campaigned during the 1935 general election not for its own 
candidates (although it had the previous year promised to fight 
100 seats, it in fact contested none) but under the slogan ‘Fascism 
next time’, 

The renewed drive of the movement in 1936 was based on 
concentrating Fascist strength into one area, the East End of 
London, and in attempting to convince the public of its size, 
discipline and determination by ever more marches and rallies, 
The East End campaign was begun when every other strategy 
had failed. The uninterrupted surge to power had been checked 
in 1934. An attempt to build an industrial base in the cotton 
towns in 1935 was initially promising, after 20 new recruiting 
centres were opened in the north-west and Mosley promised to 
close competing cotton factories in India, ban cheap Japanese 
imports and ‘deal with’ the Jewish capitalists in London, but 
little of this support survived the recruiting drive. Nor did Mosley 
have much success with the winter campaign of 1935 to win 
support among small traders and shopkeepers with his promise to 
close the large chain stores. 

But in the course of 1936, Mosley became for the Left a symbol 
of the Fascism which was becoming a clear threat to European 
peace. It was the year of Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland, the 
year of Italy’s Imperial war in Ethiopia and the year of the out- 
break of the Spanish Civil War. Anti-fascists mobilized in 
greater force than ever before to demonstrate against a BUF 
meeting in the Albert Hall in March, and were brutally charged 
and dispersed by the police. 

This heralded a summer of political demonstrations, marches 
and violence that the police strained every nerve to contain. The 
overwhelming impression that comes from the reports of the 
Metropolitan Police Commissioner and the Cabinet minutes was 
that the BUF was seen simply as a threat to public order, and not 
as a potentially revolutionary force with ambition to overthrow 
the state. Certainly the tradition of common law, and the 
tradition of British pluralism, demanded that Mosley’s sup- 
porters had a right to hold mass meetings and marches, and had a 
right to police protection against their opponents. In guarantee- 
ing that right, the Metropolitan Police were worked into the 
ground in 1936. 

Mosley’s campaign in the East End was intensive — the police 
attended 536 meetings there in August, 603 in September and 
647 in October. For the whole of October, 300 police reinforce- 
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ments had to be drafted to the East End every day. Mosley was 
opposed by the Communist Party, by the Independent Labour 
Party, by some trade unions and by the organized Jewish com- 
munity. The greatest confrontation came on 4 October in Cable 
Street; the anti-fascist organizations had publicized the date so 
well that a significant proportion of the estimated 100,000 people 
who crammed the surrounding streets had come as tourists 
rather than as demonstrators. 

To guarantee the Fascists’ right to march were 7000 police, 
including the entire mounted corps and an autogyro. While 
waiting for Mosley to join his 3000 assembled Fascists, the police 
held back the crowd and after some hard fighting, captured and 
dismantled a barricade in Cable Street. Mosley agreed to the 
request of Sir Philip Game, the Police Commissioner, that he 
divert his march. Game’s annual report later stated that he had 
‘little doubt that serious rioting and bloodshed would have 
occurred had the march been allowed to take place’. 

In the mythology of the British Left, this day of Cable Street 
has been elevated into a heroic, Verdun-like decision of the 
British working class to stop Fascism on the streets of London. It 
is a dangerous myth to uphold. There were four BUF meetings 
planned for that afternoon in the East End, and three of them 
continued without opposition. Mosley was to march in the East 
End again, and his supporters were to continue with some success 
to work and fight elections there until after the outbreak of war. 
The official police report on Fascist activity suggested that Mosley 
had gained 2000 recruits in the East End in the two months after 
the battle of Cable Street. 

The Labour Party annual conference began the day after the 
battle, and demanded that the Government hold an enquiry 
into the disturbance, and introduce legislation which would 
protect free speech, but curb the militarization of politics, and 
incitement to racial strife. The Labour Movement, the Jewish 
community and local government authorities in East London all 
urged some form of legislation, and in November 1936, the 
text of a Bill which was to become the Public Order Act was 
published. It was not aimed at stopping Mosley or the BUF, but 
at the kind of methods which could be used by any political party 
whose activities rested on public marches and rallies. It banned 
the wearing of uniforms in public for political purposes, and 
prohibited para-military organizations which were designed to 
use force - or which ‘aroused reasonable apprehension’ that 
force might be used. It gave the chief of the local police the right 
to impose routes and conditions upon political marches if he 
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had grounds to fear disorder. The Act banned the presence of 
‘offensive weapons’ at public demonstrations and gave the police 
powers to arrest disorderly counter-demonstrators. 

It was an impartial Act, which has been used in recent times 
against Irish Republican demonstrators and against the Left 
and it did not stop Mosley for the simple reason that it was not 
designed for such a purpose. Its object was to preserve public 
order. Mosley continued to wear a black shirt under a suit and 
continued to march. 

Mosley and his men marched in Kentish Town in July, without 
serious opposition, and in South London in October. The police 
having cleared a path through counter-demonstrators, Mosley 
was able to begin his speech ‘Brother Fascists, we have passed’, 
And he retained considerable support in the East End, where his 
candidates polled an average 18 per cent of the votes in the 
local elections for Bethnal Green, Stepney and Shoreditch in 
March 1937. In Bethnal Green, where the BUF defeated the 
Liberals and won 23-1 per cent of the vote, Mosley subsequently 
claimed that ‘we would certainly have won at that time on a 
Parliamentary Register which gave the young people the vote’. 
Police reports indeed confirm that Mosley’s East End support 
came mainly from younger people. 

Although the BUF’s performance in subsequent elections was 
to prove lamentable —- its 22 candidates around the country 
in the 1938 local elections achieved a paltry average of 112 votes 
each - Mosley’s movement was vigorous enough in July 1939 
to fill Earls Court with over 20,000 people in what was at the 
time the largest indoor political rally ever held in Europe. 

It meant very little. The Fascist marches which much of the 
East End rallied to oppose in 1936 were themselves symbols of a 
spent force, outnumbered by the very police who guarded their 
right to speak. Each new direction which Mosley tried after he 
abandoned conventional politics ended in failure. The experi- 
ment with the New Party failed. The attempt to build an extra- 
parliamentary mass movement failed in 1934. The campaign to 
win the working class of the depression-hit cotton towns in 1935 
collapsed as soon as the intensive initial drive ended, and the East 
End campaign created the antagonisms which led the state to 
ban his Blackshirts and forbid his and his opponents’ marches. 
And even the state’s reaction was caused less by Mosley than by 
the opposition he had aroused. His efforts in the East End 
municipal elections did little more than show that Cable Street 
had not quite put an end to Fascism in East London. 

The root cause of Mosiey’s failure, irrespective of the national 
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mood, was his abominable sense of timing. He miscalculated 
the progress of the Depression in Britain. He mistimed his launch 
of Fascism and lent it the reflected brutalities of the Nazis, rather 
than the earlier ‘glories’ of Mussolini. Mosley had abandoned the 
Labour Government, resigning a Cabinet post, in 1930, believing 
that his proposals to fight the Depression were too radical and 
too premature for a minority Government unaccustomed to 
power. But had he stayed inside the Government, he may possibly 
have convinced his colleagues that his ideas deserved implementa- 
tion by the time unemployment reached its peak in 1933. In 
trying at various times to build a mass movement of Blackshirts 
to bid for power in the style of Mussolini, or a parliamentary 
party which could confront the long-established parties, Mosley 
hoped that passion and individuals could do the work of organiza- 
tion and numbers. Time and again, his experiments failed. 

Mosley had once vowed to his followers ‘We shall win, or 
we shall return upon our shields.’ But the ancient Spartan symbol 
of death with honour was not for Mosley. He lingered on in 
politics, dependent on that very state he had promised to over- 
throw for police protection of his meetings. He was interned by a 
vengeful Government during the war, although any threat he had 
ever presented was long passed. He was released from internment 
on the grounds of ill-health; the complaint was phlebitis, but 
Mosley survived longer than any member of the Cabinet which 
had interned him. He returned to British politics within thirty 
months of the war’s end, to spread a modified message and wait 
for the new slump which he believed would summon him to lead 
the nation at last. 

The intensity of his conviction, his faith in his own and the 
nation’s destiny, suggest the passion of Fascism — that element 
of the irrational and the primeval which enthralls it. The taste 
for torchlit marches, for massed ranks of disciplined men, for 
devotion to nation and duty, for sacrifice and challenge, for 
purity in race and life - it was not the real world of British 
politics and British people that Mosley saw as summoning him to 
power. It was an idealized world of noble men and dauntless 
virtue, a world of good and evil that knew no moderation or 
weakness. It was a fantasy of perfect causes and perfect com- 
panions, an idealized Britain whose ideal leader was himself. He 
hinted at his vision of the ideal world when he returned from 
seeing Mussolini in 1932 — ‘It has produced not only a new system 
of Government but also a new type of man, who differs from 
politicians of the old world as men from another planet.’ 

The Fascist tradition in Britain has not been a happy or even 
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remotely successful one. It is, however, persistent. Mosley was to 
revive it shortly after a world war had been fought to extirpate 
the creed. Younger men were to learn some lessons from him and 
make some of his mistakes. They were to create, by the 1970s, a 
political movement more soundly based than Mosley ever knew. 
They were to draw upon him and bis oid supporters for an ideol- 
ogy, but they were to lack the one real asset the BUF ever had — 
Mosley himself, a charismatic leader with recognized political 
gifts, a potential British dictator. 


Two 


The Lunatic Fringe - 1945-1963 


By 1945, the Fascist tradition had become synonymous with evil. 
The confirmation of Allied propaganda about the Nazi con- 
centration camps, and the grim litany of genocide which emerged 
from the Nuremburg trials, made Fascism and all its adherents 
into political outcasts. Fascism ceased even to be a political 
option, and had become an obscenity. 

Nevertheless the speed with which Sir Oswald Mosley and his 
former associates regrouped after 1945 and returned to the 
British political scene was remarkable. As early as 1944, Jeffrey 
Hamm, a former BUF member who had been interned (and had 
also fought with the Royal Armoured Corps) founded the 
British League of Ex-Servicemen, which was to become the 
nucleus for Mosley’s Union Movement in 1948, 

Throughout 1947, there were weekly meetings at Ridley Road 
in the East End, where Jeffrey Hamm learned his trade as a 
soapbox speaker. Hamm’s League and a series of Book Clubs 
which specialized in nationalist and pro-Mosley literature, were 
preparing the ground for the return of Mosley to active politics 
in the winter of 1947-8. On 28 November 1947 Mosley called a 
press conference in Pimlico, outlining his plans for the establish- 
ment of the Union Movement. Mosley had already toured the 
forty-seven Book Clubs which Raven Thomson had organized, 
and in January 1948, these Clubs and four other political groups 
were summoned to the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street. 

Mosley was given a tumultuous reception. He said that he 
assumed those present had absorbed the policies outlined in his 
book The Alternative, which advocated a European nationalism, 
a new supra-national state of Europe, organized as a corporate 
state, using the continent of Africa as a granary and source of 
raw materials. He outlined a policy of apartheid, or separate 
development for different races, strikingly similar to that of the 
South African Government of Dr Verwoerd. 

He told the meeting that a new great economic slump was 
imminent, and a new political movement must prepare to meet 
it. This movement, Mosley added, to ecstatic cheers, would be 
led by himself. On 7 February 1948, the British League of Ex- 
Servicemen was disbanded and the Union Movement was 
formed. 

The austerity policies of the Labour Government, the housing 
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shortages, the coal shortages, the general grimness of life in the 
years after the war, created a groundswell of dissatisfaction and 
discontent upon which the Union Movement could capitalize. 
Mosley did not even have to say that the war had been a mistake. 
He had simply to ask his audience if austerity Britain was what 
they had fought for. 

By mid-April 1948, a Special Branch investigation of Fascist 
and Communist organizations, led by Deputy Commander L. 
Burt, had reported that there was serious danger of violence in 
London. On 29 April 1948, Sir Harold Scott, Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, told the Home Office that his powers under the 
Public Order Act were inadequate ‘to prevent serious public 
disorder’. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, used his own powers 
under the Act to prohibit public processions of a political nature 
in Bethnal Green, Stepney, Poplar, Shoreditch and Hackney, and 
through parts of Finsbury, Islington, Stoke Newington and 
Tottenham. On May Day 1948, 1500 members of the Union 
Movement marched through Camden, and there were 31 
atrests, 

The ban on political marches was then extended to cover the 
whole Metropolitan Police District, and was twice extended 
beyond its three month time limit. Although the marches were 
banned, the public meetings and the street-corner speeches con- 
tinued. Mosley’s opponents, in particular the Jewish 43 Group, 
mobilized to stop them. In March 1949, 5000 people gathered to 
oppose 150 Union Movement members at Ridley Road. There 
were 34 arrests. In the January of that year, tear gas bombs 
were dropped into a Mosley rally at Kensington Town Hall, 
which was attended by 700 people. The Mosley supporters who 
could not squeeze into the hall traded insults and slogans on the 
street outside with their opponents. The two groups were kept 
apart by a cordon of 100 policemen. 

In the 1949 municipal elections, the Union Movement fielded 
15 candidates who came bottom of the poll everywhere except 
Bethnal Green. The best percentage vote was 15 per cent in 
Shoreditch on a very low poll, and the 15 candidates together 
received only 1993 votes. At this time, there was an average 
audience of about 250 at the bigger London meetings, and the 
Movement secretary, Alfred Flockhart, was almost certainly 
exaggerating when he told the Daily Herald in October 1949 that 
the Movement had 38 London and 70 provincial branches, with 
minimum branch membership of 12 people. Mosley was even less 
of a nuisance than he had been in 1938-9. 

The Movement limped on until February 1951, when Mosley 
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gave a last address at Kensington Town Hall. He denounced 
Britain as ‘an island prison’ and went off to a self-imposed exile 
and three year silence in Eire. Once again, as in the 1930s 
his rationalization for failure was that the expected slump had 
failed to come, that the economic and political crisis which he 
needed to succeed had unaccountably failed to happen. He later 
explained in his autobiography, ‘A new party can never become 
effective as a mass movement before crisis comes. Until then, a 
new movement can only be a power house for new ideas.’ 

Apart from Mosley, other neo-fascist activity was barely 
perceptible. Arnold Leese, who had founded the Imperial Fascist 
League in 1929, celebrated the end of World War Two with a 
book which asserted that the Jews and Freemasons may have 
won a battle, but they had not yet won the war. He had been 
detained under 18B, and was imprisoned in 1947 for giving aid to 
escaped members of the Waffen SS. Leese was a veterinary 
surgeon whose anti-semitism was founded upon his horror of 
the ritual Jewish method of cattle slaughter. He edited a maga- 
zine, Gothic Ripples, until his death, which recorded the appoint- 
ment of Jewish people to positions of public influence and 
attacked the fluoridation of water. 

Something of a curiosity, this magazine commented on public 
events and personalities, and advocated the perusal of “The 
Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion’ with obsessional fer- 
vour. From 5 November 1955 edition, comes this gem: 


Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President of the USA, once showed 
great promise when he risked his career by insisting on the trial 
of traitor Alger Hiss. But he has sagged right back into the 
Jewish bag, and the Israelite M. M. Chotiner was his cam- 
paign manager during the last election. We have a portrait 
of Nixon’s mother, who was born Hannah Milhous; she 
looked Jewish but of course we do not know what race she 
belonged to. Mr Nixon himself gives the appearance of race- 


chaos. 


In 1946, Leese had received a letter from a recently demobilized 
soldier called Colin Jordan, who had volunteered for the Fleet 
Air Arm in 1942 and failed the flying training course, volunteered 
for the RAF and been rejected and ended in the Army Education 
Corps. Having been awarded an Exhibition in History to 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, before joining the war effort, 
Jordan was making a survey of the British nationalist and neo- 
Fascist groups and intended to promote the cause at Cambridge. 
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At the university, he founded the Cambridge Nationalist Club, 
and after inviting John Beckett, general secretary of the British 
Peoples’ Party, to address his Club, Jordan was invited to join 
the BPP national council. 

He then moved to Birmingham, where he founded another 
Nationalist Club, stayed with the BPP and kept on very good 
terms with Arnold Leese. This relationship with Leese was later 
to become Jordan’s major advantage during the schismatic and 
disorderly days of the National Socialist Movements of the early 
1960s. Leese’s widow (who had trained her cat to give the Hitler 
salute) gave Jordan the personal right to use a house in Notting 
Hill as his political HQ. Jordan’s sole control of 74 Princedale 
Road, was to become a key issue in the later internal rows inside 
the National Socialist Movement. 

After Mosley, the most prominent nationalist anti-semite in 
British politics was a Norfolk landowner, Andrew Fountaine. 
He had fought for Franco in the Spanish Civil War, and fought 
in the Royal Navy in the Second World War, rising from the rank 
of Ordinary Seaman to Lt Commander. A member of the Con- 
servative Party, he was adopted for the Chorley (Lancs.) 
constituency as a parliamentary candidate in 1949, but attacked 
the Conservative Party at its annual conference for permitting 
Jewish people to achieve positions of public importance. 
Embarrassed and angered by his outburst, the Conservative 
Party withdrew its adoption of his candidacy and he stood as an 
independent Conservative in 1951, split the Conservative vote, 
and lost the election by only 341 votes. He then (as he was to do 
again) retired to his large family estate and occupied himself with 
farming, standing again as an independent Nationalist candidate 
in 1959 and losing his deposit. 

In the ten years after the war, apart from Mosley whose 
personal charisma and record lent significance to even the 
abortive campaign of 1948-51, there was little Nationalist or 
anti-semitic activity on the British fringe. In 1954, a former 
leading member of Mosley’s BUF formed the League of Empire 
Loyalists. This was A. K. Chesterton, who had won a Military 
Cross in the First World War for leading a day-long series of 
grenade attacks upon German machine-guns. He was a Shakes- 
pearian scholar, a man of intelligence and culture, who had left 
Mosley’s movement when Hitler occupied the Sudetenland in 
1938, and joined the Officers’ Emergency Reserve. He fought 
against the Italians in Ethiopia during the Second World War, 
and fought fourteen successful libel actions against newspapers 
and individuals unwise enough to suggest that he had ever been a 
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traitor, or anti-British. Before joining Mosley, he had been a 
Socialist, with a fervent (if contradictory) belief in the unique 
capacity of the British race for leadership and civilization. By 
1954, little of his Socialism was left and politically he was on the 
extreme right wing of the Conservative party. 

The foundation of the League of Empire Loyalists was 
essentially a response to the consensus politics of the 1950s in 
Britain. The acceptance of the Welfare State and the loss of India 
by the Conservative Party, the liberal Toryism of R. A. Butler and 
the gathering speed with which liberal Tories were accepting a 
diminished British role in world affairs and a renunciation of the 
Empire, created something of a vacuum on the right wing of 
British politics. 

A. K. Chesterton was probably not the best man to fill it. 
His ideas of British racial superiority, of the need for the white 
man to continue to rule in Africa, and his abiding horror of 
Communism, were orthodox enough for the British Right. But 
Chesterton was a logical man. He was anti-Communist, and he 
shared the distress of many on the British Right at the expansion 
of American wealth and power. For the bulk of the British Right, 
anti-Americanism was something that had to be forgotten while 
the Atlantic Alliance was the mainstay against Russian Com- 
munism. Such pragmatic decisions were not for Chesterton. He 
had never forgotten the anti-semitism of his days with Mosley, 
when as editor of The Blackshirt he had written in August 1936: 
‘In every branch of capitalist brigandage which we have exposed, 
the hand of the Jew has been revealed. When we come to power 
we shall certainly deal with this lawless capitalist menace in its 
entirety.’ 

Chesterton combined his anti-semitism, his anti-Communism, 
his anti-Americanism and his fervent patriotism and concluded 
that Jewish Wall Street capitalism was the same thing as Russian 
Communism. Jewish capital had funded the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion of 1917, he believed, and Jewish capital had funded the 
development and technological base of Soviet Russia. The 
Moscow-Wall Street axis had as its major objective the ruin of the 
British Empire, the mongrelization of the British race, and 
eventual world government. The United Nations, NATO and 
Jewish people were all to be regarded with the deepest suspicion 
as agents of ‘the money power’. Curiously, Chesterton never 
found any difficulty in agreeing with many writers of the American 
Right who also discerned a Wall Street-Moscow axis, even though 
they idealized American democracy and rugged individualism, 
rather than the British Empire. 
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It was perhaps the all-embracing nature of this conspiracy 
theory which made the League of Empire Loyalists such a key 
training ground for the next generation of British neo-fascists. 
Colin Jordan, John Bean, John Tyndall and Martin Webster 
were all active members. But the real impact of the League had 
little to do with disciples. It had little to do with the old BUF 
members, like W. E. A. Chambers-Hunter and Admiral Sir Barry 
Domville, or old right-wing patriots like Major General Sir 
Richard Hilton, keen supporters though they were. The impact 
and the success of the League rested on the fact that they 
represented a rallying point on the extreme (but still respectable) 
right wing of British politics in an age of political Butskellism, 
and upon the flair and imagination of their political demonstra- 
tions. The League of Empire Loyalists were ahead of their 
cultural time; they invented the political happening. 

The technique was devised by Chesterton, and carried out by 
a handful of keen young supporters. The stunts relied upon 
daring and imagination and getting the opportunity to shout 
‘League of Empire Loyalists say . . .” adding whatever slogan was 
current at the time. ‘Macmillan is a traitor’ was always popular, 
and ‘the UN is an anti-British plot’ was another. It was not the 
sentiment, but the places and circumstances in which they were 
shouted that made the idea work. Conservative Party Con- 
ferences were most favoured. Leaguers hid under the platform 
overnight and leaped out at the feet of the Cabinet to make their 
point. They rang alarm bells, blew bugles, wore disguises and 
infiltrated almost any meeting they chose. A bearded member, 
Austen Brooks, once successfully impersonated Archbishop 
Makarios of Cyprus, and at a private lunch held for U Thant, 
secretary-general of the UN, on 5 July 1962, the organizer had 
.barely finished bragging that he had checked under the tables for 
League members when from al] over the hall, League members 
rose one after another, made their point and left. 

The newspapers and television loved it, and a number of 
Conservative MPs and Conservative Party members supported 
the League enough to ensure a regular supply of tickets to such 
events until 1963, when the supply suddenly dried up. The 
League reached its peak in 1958, when it so effectively disrupted 
the Conservative Party Conference, and was receiving so much 
publicity, that the Conservative leadership let it be known that 
the stewards should make a determined effort to control them. 
The result was press and television pictures of League members 
bleeding and unconscious in the corridors, after being ejected 
from the meeting. One woman, Miss Rosine de Bounevialle was 
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thrown over a balcony after setting off a very noisy alarm bell. 
The League made heckling into a political art form. They even 
ran illegal transmitters to break into TV programmes with 
League slogans. Less amusing was the bag of sheep entrails 
hurled at Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya by Wing Commander 
Leonard Young in November 1961, with the slogan “Take that 
from the League of Empire Loyalists’. 

Perhaps the joke went on too long. Perhaps the right wing of 
the Conservative Party was finally reconciled to the humiliation 
of Suez in 1956 and accepted Harold Macmillan as a politician 
who could at least give them victory in the 1959 general election, 
even if he could not restore the imperial glories for which the 
League mourned, 

In 1961, according to the last activist to join, Rodney Legg: 
‘We were running out of money and the League had ceased to 
be credible. Chesterton was financing the League himself, paying 
our travel and subsistence allowances from his own pocket. The 
name itself was a joke, and membership was falling. So many 
supporters were old that our membership declined with every 
post and every obituary column.’ 

In 1958, the League had numbered about 3000 members and 
many more supporters. By 1961, according to Legg, who tabu- 
lated the subscriptions, it was down to about 300. The League 
also suffered from schisms. General Hilton left to form a 
Patriotic Party. R. C. Gleaves left to form a Greater Britain 
campaign which foundered after one tiny meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. Colin Jordan, having been Midlands organizer, had left 
in 1957 because the League rejected his proposal to ban Jews and 
non-Whites from League membership, and John Bean left in the 
same year to found the National Labour Party. He was dis- 
covered copying the League’s membership and subscription lists 
before his departure. Both Bean and Jordan felt that the League’s 
major weakness was its refusal under Chesterton to consider 
becoming a mass movement. It insisted on remaining an elite, 
seeking influence rather than power. 

By that time, another issue had emerged which made the 
prospect of a mass movement in Britain very much more 
enticing than it had been when the thrust of Chesterton’s ideas 
was aimed at reversing British policies of decolonization. The 
new issue was coloured immigration. A total of 132,000 coloured 
immigrants from the Commonwealth arrived in Britain in the 
three years 1955-7, of whom 80,000 were from the West Indies. 
In the House of Commons, the Conservative MP Cyril Osborne 
had begun a lone campaign for control of immigration as early 
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as 1952. Some ten years later, after the first Act to control 
immigration had been passed, Osborne received a knighthood. 
But for the first half of bis decade of anti-immigration cam- 
paigning, Osborne’s was a lonely battle, and one which led to 
regular snubs from the Tory leadership. 

In 1958, there were race riots in Nottingham and in the London 
suburb of Notting Hill. By the standards of the 1960s in America, 
they were not severe, but they came as a savage shock to a 
Britain which preserved a myth about its own standards of 
tolerance, and provided Cyril Osborne and the ambitious 
dissidents who had split away from the League of Empire 
Loyalists with a new and explosive focus. 

The riots of 1958 also heralded the brief return to Britain of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, who returned from Ireland early in October 
to launch what he described as ‘the biggest post-war campaign’. 
He was to be disappointed. Kensington, Hornsey, Leicester, 
Derby, Liverpool and Leeds ali cancelled bookings that had 
been made for Mosley to speak at civic halls. His campaign was 
reduced to a meeting in Birmingham on 12 October, where the 
presence of forty policemen in the hall was insufficient to prevent 
outbreaks of fighting, which seemed to confirm other Jocal 
authorities in the wisdom of their decision to cancel Mosley’s 
bookings. 

In the election of October 1959, Mosley poured all of his 
resources into Notting Hill. At weekends, the Union Movement 
had up to 200 canvassers. They all preached Mosley’s message of 
sending the coloured immigrants back. Mosley stressed that this 
was to be done humanely, the process sweetened by gifts of 
money, and justified by the argument that immigrants who had 
learned about industrial life and methods in Britain could make 
an enormous contribution to the development of their home- 
lands. Some of Mosley’s aides were less high-minded in their 
elaboration of the repatriation policy, and the leaflets issued by 
the Union Movement were acknowledged by Mosley to be ‘strong 
stuff’. One example read ‘People of Kensington — Act Now. Your 
country is worth fighting for — fight with Union Movement’ - 
hardly the most helpful kind of message to feed into a community 
where gangs of whites had roamed the streets looking for black 
people to beat and kick into unconsciousness. Mosley, in spite 
or because of the intensity of his campaign, was decisively 
beaten, losing his deposit for the first time in his electoral career. 
He received 2821 votes, in an election where Labour and Tory 
candidates each received over 14,000 votes. 

Mosley was astonished by the result. In his autobiography, he 
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argued that the affluent society had been his downfall, and that 
the economic boom of 1959 had made the electorate too com- 
placent to see the coming economic crash which only Mosley 
perceived, and from which only Mosley could save the nation. 
It was the same excuse as the one he used for his failure in the 
1930s, and his failure in the 1948-51 campaign. ‘An electorate 
never moves decisively except under severe economic pres- 
sure which is nearly always unemployment,’ he wrote in My 
Life. 

For the dissident graduates of the League of Empire Loyalists 
who were simultaneously active in Notting Hill, race was the only 
important issue. The National Labour Party had been founded 
by John Bean when he and John Tyndall left the LEL; Bean 
became policy director of the NLP and its titular leader was the 
Norfolk landowner Andrew Fountaine. From June 1958 the 
NLP was active in Notting Hill, with leaflets and broadsheets and 
street corner meetings. By the end of the summer of 1958, Bean 
told the Times (10 September 1958) that the NLP had gathered 
250 members. The leaflets constantly referred to ‘Britain steadily 
being taken over by the triumphant alien’, and they were used 
again in the Notting Hill campaign of 1959, when Bean and the 
NLP first began to work closely with Colin Jordan, whose White 
Defence League had also been active in the area. On 24 May 1959, 
Bean’s NLP and Jordan’s Defence League held a joint meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, and some of Jordan’s supporters helped the 
NLP candidate in the 1959 general election, when William 
Webster stood for the NLP in St Pancras North, a traditional 
Communist bastion in London, and received 4-1 per cent of the 
vote, against the Communist’s 3 per cent. 

Jordan had come to Notting Hill through his connection with 
the Britons’ Publishing Society, which had been founded in 1919 
to publish The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion. 

In 1958, the Society was based in Arnold Leese House, in 
Princedale Road, Notting Hill, and acted as an informal co- 
ordinating centre for most of the Nationalist groups in Britain. 
In 1958, Jordan used the House as a base for his White Defence 
League and began to publish a local newspaper called Black and 
White News, which sold between 700 and 800 copies throughout 
the tense summer of 1958. Jordan also issued a flood of pam- 
phlets to exploit and exacerbate the racial issue. The most widely 
distributed one read: 


The National Assistance Board pays the children’s allowances 
to the blacks for the coffee coloured monstrosities they father, 
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regardless of whether they are legitimate or illegitimate. 
Material rewards are given to enable semi-savages to mate 
with the women of one of the leading civilized nations of the 
world. 


The leaflet is a classic, of its pernicious kind, embracing the key 
themes of racial nationalism which are used by the National 
Front today: sex, spongers on the Welfare State, racial inter- 
breeding, Government encouragement, stress on British civiliza- 
tion — all the bases are covered in fifty words. 

In June 1959, Jordan became the white extremist spokesman 
to whom the national press turned for an instant quote on racial 
problems in Notting Hill. His publicity-conscious imagination 
was never at a loss. ‘I loathe the blacks — we are fighting a war 
to clear them out of Britain,’ he told Reynolds News on 4 June. 
‘If a Fascist is a person who wants to keep Britain white, then I 
am a Fascist and proud of it,’ he told the Daily Herald on 15 
June. 

For Jordan, the great advantage of the immigration issue was 
that it made people think in terms of race and thus be more 
sympathetic to his anti-semitic propaganda. By 1959, he was also 
publishing a four-page magazine called The Nationalist, to 
promote the cause of Nordic racial unity. ‘Twenty years ago the 
Jews set us at each other’s throats to make Europe and the world 
safer for Jewish control. The Jews won. We lost. Throughout the 
North European homeland, our Northland, the rule of the Jew 
and his lackeys now prevails, while the Mongol soldiery of 
Jewish Communism treads the soil of that homeland itself.’ 

The advantage of this kind of literature was that it revealed 
just how closely Jordan was in touch with other racist groups in 
Northern Europe. For John Bean and Andrew Fountaine, this 
conveyed an international perspective which increased their 
respect for Jordan. For Mrs Leese, it confirmed her judgement 
that Jordan was the right man to follow where her husband had 
led. By February 1960, Jordan’s White Defence League and 
Bean’s NLP had come together as the new British National 
Party, based in Arnold Leese House, with Mrs Leese as vice- 
president. Fountaine was the President, Jordan was national 
organizer, and John Tyndall was a founder member. The move- 
ment’s motto was ‘For Race and Nation’. Its first policy docu- 
ment committed the BNP to freeing Britain from ‘the domination 
of the international Jewish-controlied money-lending system and 
preservation of our Northern European folk’. 
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The December 1960 issue of Combat contained two further 
policies: 


1) Send those coloured immigrants already here back to their 
homelands. 

2) Impeach the Tory Cabinet and the 1945-50 Labour 
Cabinet for their complicity in the black invasion and hold a 
trial of all those journalists who have aided and abetted them. 


BNP activities were limited by their lack of funds and lack of 
members. Demonstrations at railway stations when trains 
arrived carrying immigrants from the ports, two public meetings 
in Trafalgar Square in 1960, demonstrations against the parade 
of a Jewish Lord Mayor of London or a counter-demonstration 
against the activities of the Anti-Apartheid Movement — these 
were the campaigns of which the BNP publications were so 
proud. To expand beyond the London base, a special organiza- 
tion was established within the party. This was called Spearhead, 
intended particularly for younger members, was supplied with 
a Land-Rover and was led by John Tyndall, later chairman of the 
NF. 
According to Colin Jordan, there had initially been a contro- 
versy within the groups who brought the BNP together over the 
question of permitting Tyndall to join. He was well-known and 
unpopular within Nationalist circles because of his arrogance, his 
overbearing personal manner and the way he brought the 
authoritarianism of his politics into his personal life. 

‘There was hardly ever a meeting of the BNP Council without 
Tyndall’s name on the agenda. People always complained about 
him,’ Jordan remembers. ‘People talked about his “‘Prussianism’’. 
He was always wearing jackboots and would travel across 
London to BNP HQ wearing jackboots under his trousers. Terry 
Savage and Carl Harley were particularly opposed to him. On 
One visit we made to Germany for a Nationalist meeting, Tyndall, 
Harley, Denis Pirie and I drove across, and as soon as we got 
across the frontier into Germany Tyndall] made us look for a 
shoe shop. Then he kept us waiting for an hour while he tramped 
up and down the shop in his first pair of genuine German jack- 
boots. He was something of a figure of fun, but he upset people. 
He was always trying to persuade me to do away with the national 
council. He wanted a much more authoritarian structure. At 
least Spearhead got him out of the way at weekends.’ 

Tyndall led a small mobile group up to Leeds and Liverpool 
to recruit new members and boost the puny activities which were 
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all the provincial bodies could manage. The BNP active member- 
ship never rose above 350 during its first two years, of whom over 
200 were in London. Lukewarm supporters boosted their num- 
bers at the Trafalgar Square rallies, where the collections were 
a vital source of funds. There is no reliable evidence to suggest 
that the BNP was other than self-financed, in spite of contem- 
porary rumours about funds from neo-Nazis in Germany. The 
only supporter of real wealth was Fountaine, but his wealth lies 
in land controlled by a family trust structure which prevents him 
from realizing the land’s value, even if he wished to do so, 

But Fountaine’s land did serve another purpose. It provided 
the scene for the BNP summer camp, which Jordan tried to make 
into a rally of European Nationalist groups. In 1961, twenty 
European delegates attended, including Robert Lyons of the 
American States Rights Party (whose membership forms pledged 
recruits to fight ‘to save our Race, Nation and Faith from Com- 
munism and Mongrelization’?) and Hans Rehnvaal of the 
Nordiske Rikspartiet. The BNP’s annual report for 1960 con- 
cluded: 


The most enjoyable part of the camp was the opportunity to 
get away from the cosmopolitanism of the cities and to live 
in the manner of our forefolk amidst the beauties of our own 
Northland, England. None will forget the comradeship round 
the campfire, with songs of our race and nation upon our lips 
and tankards of English ale in our hands. 


There were also exercises — ‘the most popular was storming the 
Red platform’, according to Combat. The songs came from the 
official BNP songbook, which included a rousing English tune 
called ‘Comrades — the voices’ which was sung to the tune of the 
Horst Wessel. 

The favourite BNP song was ‘Britain Awake’, which ran: 


We are the front fighters of the BNP, 
True to our soil and people we will be. 
Red Front and Jewry will finally fall; 
Our race and nation will smash them all. 


The comradeship of the campfire did not last very Jong. The 
internal rivalry between Jordan and Bean had started at the very 
beginning of the party. At the 1961 party elections, Jordan had 
only held on to his post as national organizer by the casting vote 
of Andrew Fountaine. At the national council meeting on 11 
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February 1962, Bean presented this resolution: ‘Mr Jordan’s 
wrongful direction of tactics is placing increasing emphasis on 
directly associating ourselves with the pre-war era of National 
Socialist Germany to the neglect of Britain, Europe and the White 
World struggle of today and the future.’ 

Jordan was beaten by seven votes to five (a shift of one vote 
from the earlier election), but the BNP Constitution stated that 
he could only be replaced if he acquiesced, which he refused to do. 
Jordan also pointed out to the meeting that he controlled the 
house which formed the HQ. Personalities aside, the issue, in 
terms of policy, was whether to make the BNP a frankly and 
openly Nazi party. Bean was less concerned with specific items 
of policy than with the wisdom of presenting the policy package 
as anew Nazi movement, 

The BNP split, with Bean and Fountaine taking the name BNP 
and the magazine Combat and over 80 per cent of the member- 
ship. Jordan was left with the house in Princedale Road, Tyndall, 
Denis Pirie and most of the Spearhead group, a bare majority 
of the Birmingham and West Essex branches of the BNP and 
the Land-Rover. On 20 April, Hitler’s birthday, Jordan threw 
the inaugural party of the National Socialist Movement, com- 
plete with a swastika-covered birthday cake; the highlight of the 
evening was a transatlantic telephone call to Lincoln Rockwell, 
leader of the American Nazi party, to exchange congratulations 
and Sieg Heils. Finally, Jordan made a speech, on Britain’s ‘loss 
and shame’ for its part in defeating Hitler, and concluded: ‘In 
Britain — in Britain of all places — the light which Hitler lit is 
burning, burning brighter, shining out across the waters, across 
the mountains, across the frontiers. National Socialism is coming 
back.’ 

The important thing about the lunatic fringe up to this point 
was the lessons it had learned and the developing British society 
in which those lessons were to be put to use. By this time, the far 
Right had seen how the agitation over the Notting Hill race riots 
had brought two of the ideologically diffused factions together. 
Second, they had learned the importance of a secure and per- 
raanent national HQ. Third, they had learned the potency of the 
coloured immigration issue. The Government had already 
yielded to pressure and introduced legislative controls, after 
protesting for some years that it would contemplate no such 
thing. Above all, in ‘he rise of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, the Nationalists had seen how effective a new form of 
extra-parliamentary protest could be. The prospect of a genuine 
Mass movement, in which only Mosley had really believed 
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through the 1950s, became thrilling and insistent as the 
Nationalists watched the despised marchers from Aldermaston. 
It could be done. 


The same process of Butskellism, of liberal Toryism and right- 
wing Socialism. which had left a vacuum on the right of British 
politics had also left a vacuum on the left. The CND was one of 
the groups which had begun in response to that vacuum, and 
indeed, concentrated its purpose into changing the mind of the 
Labour Party Conference on the single issue of nuclear dis- 
armament. But other more militant groups on the left were 
springing up in and beyond CND, The trauma of the British 
Communist Party after the Russian invasion of Hungary in 1956 
led to a period of intense ideological creativity in the British Left. 
It took some time to consolidate, it took the lessons of the early 
American peace movement in Berkeley and it took the Vietnam 
War to give the New Left in Britain real shape and substance. 
(Some would argue that the key midwife for the British New Left 
was the performance of Harold Wilson’s Labour Government 
after 1964.) 

But the style of extra-parliamentary activity had evidently 
changed. Publicity had become a matter as much of attracting 
TV cameras as of informing newspapers. The role of the League 
of Empire Loyalists, by virtue of their imaginative example, has 
already been described. In £962 to the League’s chagrin, the 
Cuban missile crisis pointed to the fact that Britain was but one 
more of America’s European allies. The mass youth hysteria of 
Beatlemania was but a year away, and so was the odd, but potent, 
phenomenon of the generation gap. The satire wave was cresting, 
and a Minister was about to lie to the House of Commons about 
his relations with a whore. When the Nazis came to Britain in 
1962, it was a new kind of Britain, with new social and political 
forces at work. 

In the eighteen months before the new Immigration Act 
became law in July 1962, 212,000 coloured immigrants had come 
to Britain. So the Nationalists and the racialists had their issue. 
The CND had shown how to build a mass movement, and Britain 
was becoming in its culture and in its extra-parliamentary politics, 
a volatile nation. Were the Nationalists capable of responding to 
the challenge ? 

The National Socialists claimed that it was their Trafalgar 
Square rally of 1 July 1962 which began the racialist troubles of 
that year. Jordan was sentenced to two months in prison (later 
reduced to one month) for ‘insulting words likely to cause a 
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breach of the peace’. 

What he in fact said was: ‘More and more people every day 
are opening their eyes and coming to see Hitler was right. They 
are coming to see that our real enemies, the people we should have 
fought, were not Hitler and National Socialists of Germany but 
world Jewry and its associates in this country.” John Tyndall, 
sentenced to six weeks in prison on the same charge, said at 
Trafalgar Square: ‘In our democratic society, the Jew is like a 
poisonous maggot feeding off a body in an advanced state of 
decay.’ (At his appeal hearing later in the year, Tyndall argued 
that the use of the word maggot in this context was no worse than 
Aneurin Bevan’s use of the word ‘vermin’ when he applied it to 
Tories.) 

The meeting ended in a riot. A crowd of Jewish people, some 
members of the Communist Party, some CND members — none 
of them acting on behalf of their movements - charged the 
platform and the meeting ended in uproar. There had been 
racialist meetings, and anti-semitic meetings held in the same 
place by the BNP, and Mosley’s Union Movement had met in the 
Square annually with little trouble. Part of the reason why a 
large crowd was ready and waiting for Jordan was that if the 
mass media had ignored the foundation of the NSM, the Jewish 
community and the Left were accustomed to keeping abreast of 
events on the far Right. And Jordan was known, after being tined 
in 1960 and 1961 (for insulting behaviour likely to cause a breach 
of peace), as a rabid and aggressive speaker. The anti-fascists 
were waiting for the Nazis before they even began as an organiza- 
tion. 

And so were the police. During 1961, the Specia! Branch had 
been aware that the Spearhead group had been formed within 
the BNP. In July 1961, Sergeant David Pemble and Detective 
Constable David Corder went to investigate slogans scrawled on 
the wall of an old stables in Culverstone, Kent. ‘Race War Now’, 
and ‘Free Eichmann Now’ excited their curiosity, and on 4 
August, the two policemen returned, disguised as electricians, and 
took photographs of John Tyndall and Roland Kerr-Ritchie 
drilling a squad of eighteen men, all dressed in full Spearhead 
regalia of armbands, grey shirts, boots and belts. In April and 
May of the following year, Detective Alex Hilling of the Special 
Branch spent his weekends hiding in a bush near Dorking, observ- 
ing the Spearhead squad, led by Colin Jordan. engaged in what he 
reported as ‘military manoeuvres’. They were in fact, mock 
attacks upon an old tower on top of Broadmoor Hill. 

A week after the 1 July rally, the Sunday People published 
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photographs and a story on the Spearhead group. The NSM 
had already announced that it was to hold a summer camp, 
incorporating an mternational Nazi conference, and had booked 
Trafalgar Square for another mass meeting on 19 August. Press 
and public opinion, including pressure trom Jewish MPs and 
the Jewish community upon the Home Office, were against the 
idea of granting the Nazi delegates visas to attend the Conference, 
and on 2 August the Home Secretary announced that the dele- 
gates would not be permitted to land in Britain. 

But unknown to the Home Office, when the NSM first 
announced that Lincoln Rockwell might be coming for the Camp- 
Conference, he had already been smuggled into the country. He 
had come in via Southern Ireland; Jordan and Tyndall had 
smuggled him over the border, and thus to England. When Rock- 
well arrived in London, Jordan publicly announced that the 
American was hoping to attend the Camp-Conference, and 
security arrangements were thus set in motion at all the sea and 
air ports some days after his arrival. Rockwell was then driven to 
Cheltenham to await the opening of the camp. However, attacks 
by indignant local villagers and the intensive interest of the press 
and the Special Branch eventually proved too much. Rockwell, 
after hiding out in Jordan’s Coventry home, decided to go to 
Fleet Street and give his story to the Daily Mail before giving 
himself up to the police. The Home Office got him on an early 
flight out, thwarting Jordan’s plans for applying for a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Jordan’s Coventry home and the Notting Hil! HQ of the NSM 
were raided by the police early in August, and records, knives, 
pistols, black helmets, uniforms, Nazi flags, jackboots, swastika 
armbands, tapes of Hitler’s speeches, portraits of Nazi leaders 
and walkie-talkie radio sets had been seized. They were all to 
appear on the exhibits bench at the Old Bailey (including those 
genuine German jackboots which Tyndall had purchased) where 
they were joined by five cans of weedkiller which the police had 
found in the basement. On one label, the word ‘weedkiller’ had 
been scratched out and ‘Jewkiller’ written in its piace. 

On 16 August, summonses were issued at Bow Street court 
and Jordan, Tyndall, Kerr-Ritchie and Denis Pirie were charged 
with organizing and equipping a para-military force. This 
delighted Jordan. ‘We were well aware that the Establishment 
would get us one way or another. We had to ensure that we 
would get massive publicity for our cause, and that we would fight 
a show trial in which we could present our case and our ideas. It 
was clearly going to be a political trial and we wanted the 
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opportunity to present a political case.’ 

The main purpose of the summer camp had been the formation 
of an international Nazi body, the World Union of National 
Socialists. Jordan was elected world Fuhrer, and Rockwell was 
named his heir. Its major objectives, set out in a long and pom- 
pous statement calied ‘The Cotswold Agreement’, were: 


1) To form a monolithic, combat-efficient, international 
political apparatus to combat and utterly destroy the inter- 
national Jew-Communist and Zionist apparatus of treason 
and subversion. 

2) To protect and promote the Aryan race and its Western 
Civilization wherever its members may be on the globe, and 
whatever their nationality may be. 

3) To protect private property and free enterprise from Com- 
munist class warfare. 


Thus far, and in the long-term objectives of ‘unity of all white 
people in a (National Socialist) world order with complete racial 
apartheid’, the Agreement was acceptable to many right-wing 
theorists. It would, for example, have been acceptable to A. K. 
Chesterton. But paragraph 7 of the 25-paragraph codicil was 
implacable: ‘No organization or individual failing to acknow- 
ledge the spiritual leadership of Adolf Hitler and the fact that 
we are National Socialists shall be admitted to membership.’ The 
long-term objective ‘To find and accomplish on a world-wide 
scale a just and final settlement of the Jewish problem’, also 
served, as was the intention, to mark a clear distinction between 
WUNS and the rest of the Nationalist Right. 

The NSM was always tiny. A police search of Jordan’s card 
index in 1966 discovered that there had been a total ot only 187 
full members in the Movement’s history, of whom 35 were still 
fully paid-up and active in 1966. There were also 271 active 
supporters (who paid a lower subscription and did not have full 
voting rights) of whom only 77 were still subscribing. There 
were 105 Book Club members and 114 subscribers to the National 
Socialist magazine. 

But they had won publicity and recognition out of all pro- 
portion to their size. They had also served to embarrass their 
former allies on the Right. The BNP summer camp of August 
1962, again held on Fountaine’s estate, was surrounded by press 
photographers looking for the same sensational pictures. In vain, 
Fountaine pleaded ‘This is just a holiday camp for guests who 
have come along to relax and amuse themselves’, but the presence 
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of the Spanish Falangist, Jose Martinas, a French member of the 
OAS and the Italian representing the Pan-Europa neo-fascist 
group all served to confirm the press in its suspicion that here 
was another group as news-worthy and as sinister as the Nazis. 

It was the Union Movement which was most embarrassed by 
the NSM’s activity. Three weeks after the NSM meeting in 
Trafalgar Square of 1 July 1962, Mosley was scheduled to hold his 
ninth public meeting in the Square since 1959. These events had 
normally passed off with little incident (there had been one 
arrest in 1959) and with little attention from the Left. But on 
22 July, there were 7000 people in the Square, most of them 
determined to stop Mosley. The rally was stopped after fifteen 
minutes. There were 56 arrests. 

Mosley later accounted for the troubles, and for the full-scale 
campaign that developed around his speaking tour of that sum- 
mer, by arguing that it was his own party’s successes which had 
alarmed the Left. ‘Violent disorders at our meetings all over 
Britain followed the conference in Venice on 1 March and the 
local elections of May — this was clearly something more than a 
coincidence.’ (In fact, a handful of Union Movement candidates 
had won an average 5:5 per cent vote in municipal elections.) 

What had alarmed the Left (and the authorities) was the clear 
sign, from both the Venice conference and the Cotswold Agree- 
ment, that the Right was hoping to become an international 
force. The factional dog-days of the 1950s were over, and the 
Right was clearly trying to re-group. The goals and strength of 
this new Right were unclear, but it was a threatening new 
departure., 

A week after the disruption of the Trafalgar Square rally of 22 
July, Mosley, with 30 supporters, tried to march through Man- 
chester to Belle Vue. Mosley was knocked down three times, 
there were 47 arrests, and the meeting was called off after seven 
minutes before a hostile crowd of 5000 people. On 31 July, in 
Ridley Road, Dalston, the meeting lasted four minutes. There 
were 300 police, 54 arrests (including Oswald’s son Max) and 
Mosley was knocked down and punched. The Daily Telegraph 
reported a crowd of ‘several thousands’. 

On 25 August in Leeds, a Union Movement meeting was 
broken up by a crowd of 200. The speaker was Robert Taylor, 
an old associate of Jordan. On 30 August, the police banned ail 
political marches in London for a 48-hour period. On 2 September 
there were 40 arrests in Bethnal Green, and Mosley was kicked 
and punched. And on the same day, in Balls Pond Road in 
London, 40 BNP members were beaten up by the now militant 
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Yellow Star Movement. No Nationalist meeting could now take 
place without opposition. 

On 9 September, Mosley was allowed to finish his speech in 
Bethnal Green, well-guarded by ranks of police. But on the same 
evening, a Union Movement meeting addressed by Barry Ayres 
in Croydon was brusquely broken up with three arrests. On 29 
September, in Manchester, 250 policemen kept Mosley and the 
Northern Council against Fascism apart, but Mosley had had 
enough. 

He announced that be would stop holding open-air rallies as 
part of his campaign in the provinces. His provincial activity 
would be limited to private, unadvertised meetings, door to door 
canvassing and the publication of journals. The campaign had yet 
to sputter out in London. On 7 October, there were 30 arrests 
at a turbulent meeting in Bethnal Green, which was followed by 
a Union Movement lorry tour, with members in the back of the 
lorry yelling slogans. In court, where two of them were fined and 
thirteen others bound over to keep the peace for twelve months, 
it was said that they had yelled ‘Get out you black bastards’ and 
‘Down with the fucking Jews’. A last meeting in Tunbridge Wells 
was broken up in disorder on 20 October, but the campaign had 
been hammered into the ground. 

After voicing his concern for some months, the Home Secretary 
Henry Brooke finally acknowledged in November, after the 
campaigns and the trouble had ceased, that the present penalties 
under the law were inadequate to deal with demonstrations of 
this kind. By then, it did not matter. Very much more effectively 
than in the 1930s, the anti-fascist groups had organized a nation- 
wide campaign and had stopped Mosley. But it was no great 
achievement. The Mosley campaign of 1962 was limited to these 
rallies and meetings. He had no political organization which 
could capitalize upon them, and his membership numbered 
perhaps 1000 in 1962. The anti-fascists had shown that they 
could defeat a man of straw, and mobilize more effectively than 
they had in the 1930s. This too was a lesson for the Right. 

Tyndall and Jordan in particular realized that it was no 
longer possible for the right-wing movement to grow and to 
maintain a secure base if it limited its activities to the kind of 
public marches and meetings which the Left was able to disrupt. 
They also realized that the new kind of publicity which TV could 
give, could rebound upon the anti-fascist demonstrators, making 
them appear the aggressors, making them attack the police and 
thus jeopardize the support of moderate opinion which an anti- 
fascist group could have been entitled to expect. In later years, 
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Tyndall was to write of each of these elements separately in 
Spearhead, but according to Jordan, it was in the post-mortem of 
the events of 1962 that the strategy of a modern right-wing mass 
movement was explored by the two men. John Bean was also 
talking of the prospect of a ‘National Front’ of like-minded 
bodies, with the numbers to protect themselves, and a political 
organization which meant that the rallies and public demonstra- 
tions would be just one tactic of a strategy which included 
standing in carefully chosen by-elections, and building up a local 
group in each place. They all agreed it would mean a long haul. 
The catalyst in this long process of re-assessment had been Sir 
Oswald Mosley himself, not only because his supporters were 
the fall-guys for the summer of 1962, but because of the seeds he 
had planted in the minds of Bean and Jordan at the beginning of 
the year. He had approached the two men through Mary 
Taviner, and had offered to make them his national organizers, 
on a par with his veteran supporter Jeffrey Hamm. He had out- 
lined the advantages of unity, pointed out that he still had a name 
to conjure with, and stressed the experience of the Union Move- 
ment in fighting elections. Bean and Jordan were too close to their 
own leadership struggle in the BNP, and too mistrustful of 
Mosley’s politics, for the negotiations to advance to the stage of 
a meeting with Mosley. But his arguments bore fruit in the minds 
of both men. Jordan discussed the matter with Tyndall, who 
again argued in favour of an authoritarian structure within the 
party, and pointed to the dangers of diluting structure and 
policies. But the re-assessment had begun. 

To round off the turbulent year, there was the Spearhead trial 
at the Old Bailey. Jordan was able to quote the whole of the 
National Socialist Manifesto, and large sections of his vaunted 
Cotswold Agreement. In the literature of the Right in the US and 
ion Europe Jordan, Tyndall, Pirie and Kerr-Ritchie were portrayed 
as heroic victims of a Jewish-controlled establishment. It was all 
very uplifting. 

There were two main charges. The first, on which they were 
found guilty, was of ‘organizing, training and equipping Spear- 
head in such a manner as to arouse reasonable apprehension 
that they were organized and trained to be employed for the use 
or display of force in promoting political objectives, contrary to 
the Public Order Act, 1936’. The key phrase was ‘to arouse 
reasonable apprehension’, which Jordan argued was to punish 
them for a crime which need only exist in the minds of their 
opponents. They were found not guilty of ‘organizing, training 
and equipping Spearhead for the purposes of using or displaying 
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force to promote political objects’. 

Jordan was sentenced to nine months in prison. Tyndall (who 
had successfully appealed against the presence of a black man on 
the jury) got six months. Kerr-Ritchie and Pirie were sentenced 
to three months each. As they were led down to the cells, Pirie 
gave a Hitler salute. ‘The Spearhead man.’ one of the documents 
produced at the trial had read, ‘steps forward and marches on as 
the Stormtroopers of the National Socialist revolution in Ger- 
many in 1930.’ Henceforth, Spearhead was only to be the title of 
Tyndall's future magazine. 

It was at this time that Martin Webster wrote in the National 
Socialist magazine an article entitled ‘Why I am a Nazi’. He 
was leader of the London A section of the NSM and was the 
proud winner of the shield for top team sales of the National 
Socialist. 

‘It became obvious to me that if I really wanted Britain to win 
through I and young men like me would have to join a move- 
ment which could ideologically, and in the future physically, 
smash the Red Front and Jewry,’ he wrote. He dismissed the 
Union Movement as ‘a waste of time’ and the BNP ~ ‘most of the 
membership were little more than a bunch of down and outs who, 
if it were not for the presence of blacks in the country, would find 
refuge in the left wing of the Labour party.’ He continued, ‘After 
visiting the HQ of the National Socialist Movement I became 
convinced of the correctness of the Nazi ideology ... Not a day 
goes past without some act of stupidity by the Jews and their 
allies coming to light — acts of foolishness brought on by the chill 
North wind flaunting the swastika banner in the sky . . . In every 
White land in the world Nazi movements have been formed, and 
we join with them in the historic Nazi battle cry. Victory Hail! 
Sieg Heil! 

Before becoming a Nazi, Webster had briefly been a member 
of the Young Conservatives. He claims that they expelled him 
after he wrote an article for the newsletter asking ‘Why aren’t the 
Conservatives conserving any more?’ He went on to spend 
eighteen months very loosely connected to the League of Empire 
Loyalists, where he had a reputation for cowardice. Assigned to 
reconnoitre Marlborough House in preparation for painting the 
front door with slogans before a Commonwealth Conference, he 
had gone there with Rosine de Bounevialle, who remembers ‘He 
was very timid about it, and did not want to go round the front. 
He was never very much use to us and always seemed to be rather 
frightened.’ 

The major problem of the NSM, which was to cause the split 
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in 1964, was the attractive French heiress, Francoise Dior. She 
had been married to Count Robert-Henri de Caumont-la-Force 
and had been a fervent monarchist. She had first appeared at the 
Princedale Road HQ in the summer of 1962, and Jordan courted 
her. While Jordan was still in prison, she became engaged to 
Tyndall, and on Jordan’s release the two men vied for her hand. 
Her marriage to Jordan took place on 5 October 1963, and a 
curious ceremony it was. 

For the occasion, she wore a black and gold swastika necklace, 
encrusted with diamonds. They supped mead, toasted the British 
Nazi movement to the strains of the Horst Wessel Lied, and 
over a swastika-draped table, swore that they were of untainted 
Aryan blood, cut their fingers and let the mingled drop of blood 
fall on to an open page of a virgin copy of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
Within three months they were separated; they were briefly 
reconciled, but Jordan was granted a divorce in October 1967. 
In 1965, Francoise was the French representative of the World 
Union of National Socialists, and in January 1968, was sentenced 
to eighteen months in prison at the Old Bailey for conspiring to 
commit arson on synagogues. On the eve of her trial, she told 
the Daily Telegraph: ‘I would like to make an Act of Parliament 
to burn down all synagogues by law.’ 

Tyndall never forgave Jordan for the broken engagement, and 
inevitably began to find ideological differences with his leader to 
justify his increasing criticism and opposition. In December 1963, 
he was suspended by Jordan for a week for insubordination, But 
Tyndall was based in London. Jordan lived in Coventry and 
more and more of the daily administration of the Movement 
passed under Tyndall’s control. When the split came in May 
1964, the staff of national HQ unanimously followed Tyndall, 
leaving Jordan once more with the Princedale Road premises and 
the rump of the movement. Tyndall’s ideological criticisms took 
the same general line as Bean’s had done two years earlier. Jordan 
was too obsessed with Hitler, too unwilling to set National 
Socialism in the context of Britain in the 1960s, And Tyndall has 
always been a passionate British nationalist. ‘An extreme Tory 
imperialist, a John Bull,’ is how Jordan describes him, ‘unwilling 
to recognize the call of race beyond British frontiers.” By the 
time of the Movement’s annual conference in April 1964, 
Tyndall had virtually established his own organization as a 
separate entity, and had taken office equipment and files to his 
own rooms in Battersea. He insisted that Jordan surrender the 
leadership. Jordan refused. On 11 May, Jordan announced that 
he had expelled Tyndall ‘for maladministration and disloyalty’. 
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On the following day, Tyndall countered with the claim that he 
had expelled Jordan atter a ‘unanimous decision of an emergency 
council comprising the entire administrative staff of NSM HQ’ 
because of ‘woeful neglect of his duty as ieader of the movement 
and undignified conduct in public detrimental to the good image 
of National Socialism’. Tyndall claimed to have 90 per cent of 
the membership with him, including Webster. If there had been 
any possibility of reconciling the break, it was ended by Mrs 
Jordan, who insisted that her husband expel Tyndall. As she told 
the Daily Mirror of 13 May: ‘I warned Colin that Tyndall was 
plotting to overthrow him. | once thought Colin was weak. Now, 
by firing Tyndall, he has proved his strength and I love him for 
it.’ 

Since Jordan still had the house, and the bookshop and maga- 
zine were registered in his name, Tyndall’s new group had to 
find another title. In August of 1964 he launched the Greater 
Britain Movement, with its own magazine, Spearhead. It never 
had more than 138 members, and lasted for three years until it 
was finally absorbed into the National Front in 1967. The official 
programme of the GBM asserted that: 


For the protection of British blood, racial laws will be enacted 
forbidding marriage between Britons and non-Aryans. Medical 
measures will be taken to prevent procreation on the part of all 
those who have hereditary defects, either racial, mental or 
physicai. A pure, strong, healthy British race will be regarded 
as the principa! guarantee of Britain’s future. 


Meanwhile in the League of Empire Loyalists, morale and 
membership had fallen disastrously. The cld imperial policies 
seemed to have little relevance in the 1960s. Rodney Legg 
remembers: ‘Not only were we running out of money but the 
name was ceasing to be credible. People did know of the League’s 
existence but that was no longer enough. The title was anachron- 
istic. Political realities had made the name a joke.’ 

Chesterton confided his own fears for the future of the League 
after his death to the young Legg, saying that Brooks did not 
have the calibre to maintain the League, and that for the League 
to live on, it would need the injection of new blood and perhaps 
association with some other organization. 

There were still the imaginative demonstrations at the party 
political conferences, but the once innovative happenings were 
becoming the commonplace of the commercial theatre. There 
were CND meetings to heckle, but the spice of the League had 
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gone. In 1964, Chesterton was persuaded to put up three Inde- 
pendent Loyalists as parliamentary candidates for the general 
election of 1964. They did very badly, getting a total of only 1046 
votes, but Chesterton discovered to his delight and surprise how 
easy it was to raise money for elections. This seemed to offer him 
a new way forward, and served to lift him from the political 
depression under which he had laboured since South Africa had 
left the Commonwealth and was fast becoming the pariah of the 
world. It was not until the spring of 1966 that Chesterton actively 
began to sound out other Nationalist groups with the view to a 
merger, but throughout the early sixties, he was an unofficial 
political advisor to most of them, and Jordan, Tyndall, Bean and 
Webster were frequent visitors to his Croydon apartment. 

Two matters obsessed Chesterton at this time. The first was the 
will of his long-standing benefactor Robert K. Jeffrey, who had 
never met Chesterton but entrusted sums totalling £70,000 to 
him over many years, to be used for whatever political purpose 
Chesterton saw fit. In 1959, this eccentric millionaire, who lived 
on a diet of porridge and walnuts (keeping a bathtub full of 
walnuts in case of a world shortage) made a will which left 
Chesterton as his sole heir. Jeffrey died in 1961, and twenty-eight 
hours before he died he is alleged to have agreed to a new will, 
and sealed it with his thumbprint, leaving his entire estate to a 
woman called Elba Smith de Zencovic, whom he thus recognized 
as his natural daughter. The legal disputes over this will dragged 
on unsuccessfully for a decade, and still exasperate Chesterton’s 
friends. Appeal after expensive appeal went through the various 
courts in Chile, where Jeffrey was inconsiderate enough to die. 
This legal battle preoccupied Chesterton throughout the 1960s, 

But he was also keenly interested in that astonishing, and 
almost forgotten, phenomenon, the rise of Mr Edward Martell 
and his Freedom Group. Martell, a former Liberal candidate and 
a committed, crusading believer in free enterprise, built up a 
national reputation and a kind of national movement largely 
through his genius as a fund-raiser and his determination to take 
on the trade unions in the printing industry. In 1954, he brilliantly 
organized the Winston Churchill birthday fund, and during the 
printing strikes of 1955, °56 and ’59, he brought out his own daily 
newspaper, printed other magazines on contract, paid his non- 
unionized employees more than the union rate and began to 
appear to the same kind of Conservatives as those who had 
joined the LEL, as the kind of man who could save them all 
from the perils of Socialism and the trade unions. His political 
philosophy, staunchly for free enterprise, his stress that ‘Britain’s 
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right to world leadership has not yet been superseded’, and his 
occasional crankishness (he wanted the stripes on zebra crossings 
to be painted sideways) matched a declining, but still important, 
element of the conservative mood. 

Martell prepared a card index of supporters who had particular 
skills and who were prepared to put them at the Government’s 
service in the event of a general strike. It was an early version of 
General Sir Walter Walker’s Unison Movement, and in so far as 
Martell collated specialist skills to maintain public services and 
special equipment (such as transport or radio transmitters) of key 
supporters, he was also foreshadowing Colonel David Stirling 
and his GB 75. In February 1965, Martell was acknowledged to 
have some 190,000 supporters, with membership rising by 1000 
a week. The figures appear to be incredible, the more so when the 
whole organization was to vanish in the spring of 1965, with little 
trace, under the strains of bankruptcy. But it appeared to be just 
the kind of movement which Chesterton and the Nationalist 
Right wanted. Chesterton was deeply suspicious of Martell’s 
economic theories, but he recognized something of a kindred 
spirit. 

The split of 1962, and the subsequent publicity for Jordan, 
Tyndall and the Mosley campaign had left the BNP in a sad state. 
It had not moderated its policies. In the January 1963 issue of 
Combat, John Bean spelled out the racialist heart of his party’s 
programme. 


At the age 18, the half-caste would be given free passage to the 
country of its choice or he or she would be allowed to remain 
in Britain, enjoying all rights and privileges, including marriage, 
except for the fact that he or she would be legally enforced to 
undertake sterilization, under correct medical supervision. 


But the May 1963 issue of Combat made it clear that the BNP was 
in trouble. ‘A crisis is imminent,’ Bean wrote. ‘Unless substantial 
funds are forthcoming in the near future, the activities of the 
BNP will be restricted to local units and could even lead to the 
death of the party.’ 

There had been little real activity since Jordan’s departure. 
The words ‘Jewish-controlled’ were removed from the BNP 
pledge to free Britain from ‘the domination of the Jewish- 
controlled money-lending system’, and the BNP’s one major foray 
into the campaigning, violent summer of 1962 had led to a severe 
mauling for forty of their members in Dalston. 

For the groups and parties of the far Right, 1963 was the lowest 
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ebb. The previous year’s bonanza of demonstrations and publicity 
had been little more than a sensational panic in the media and a 
series of humiliating defeats. Martell’s movement collapsed, the 
legal battle for the funds in Chile continued, and the LEL was 
drawing peacefully towards its close. Most bitter of all was the 
frustration of so many partial successes leading to overall 
failure. The history of the LEL and of Martell showed the 
Conservative Party’s weak right flank; the failure of Mosley 
indicated that any new movement on the Right no longer need 
fear having to grow in his shadow; even the pathetic posturings of 
Jordan and Tyndall suggested that publicity was easy to come by. 
But success, or even new directions seemed to elude them. 
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THREE 


Smethwick, Southall and the Birth of the National Front 


Both John Tyndall and Colin Jordan were in prison when the first 
signs came that the race issue was beginning to rear its head again, 
three years after the bloody street fights of Notting Hill. It was a 
cloud little bigger than a man’s hand — a local issue, not a 
national one. It was based upon the simple social phenomenon — 
which could have been easily predicted — that immigrants from 
specific regional areas, speaking the same language and deeply 
committed to family bonds, tended to settle as near to each other 
as they could. New arrivals were welcomed and given hospitality 
by family members who had already found homes and jobs. 
Certain kinds of light industry and service jobs, requiring little 
training, tended to be grouped in certain towns. In Southall, near 
London, in Smethwick, Birmingham, and the Moss Side, Man- 
chester, the communities began to form. Some of the immigrants’ 
wives opened small shops, others began restaurants. The ghettoes 
acquired a certain permanence, until finally the local cinemas 
began to screen Asian films. 

And one cannot simply blame the local white population for 
objecting to this process. It was, as subsequent propaganda was 
to maintain, their localities which were being transformed, 
without their consent. The sudden growth of the local anti- 
immigration groups was to surprise national politicians, but local 
councillors and officials were in many cases so involved in the 
protest groups that they forfeited their party loyalty to support 
their neighbours. And finally, in Smethwick, the local Conservative 
party was to merge itself fully with some of the more strident 
spokesmen of this community discontent. 

If we can give this confused movement a starting point, let it 
be early September 1963, in Palgrave Avenue, Southall. A house 
for sale was visited by eight separate Indian families in one after- 
noon. That very day, a Palgrave Residents’ Association was 
formed by observant neighbours which successfully petitioned 
the Labour council to purchase the house — and thus keep it in 
white hands. The publicity which followed this venture, which 
had been promoted by a leading local Conservative, Mrs Penn, 
led to the formation of the Southall Residents’ Association, 
under the chairmanship of a Mr Arthur Cooney, later in the 
month. In class terms, we can define these early groups precisely. 
They were secure and prosperous enough to be purchasing, in 
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most cases, their own homes and to fear a decline in the value of 
their houses. But the neighbourhoods tended to be cheap enough 
to attract the less than affluent early immigrants. The Residents’ 
Associations were almost wholly lower-middle class and respect- 
able working class, tasting post-war prosperity for the first time 
and now finding it threatened. 

The Southall Association started as one more community 
pressure group, writing to the Council] on a number of local 
problems. Margaret Penn and three other members of the 
committee wanted the SRA to continue along these general lines, 
and to work for a successful integration of the immigrants into the 
town. Mrs Penn visited the local Indian Workers’ Association 
and told them she hoped they could work together. For this 
initiative, she was censured by her committee. In February 1964, 
Mrs Penn and her three friends resigned, in protest against what 
they saw as the SRA’s policy of racial discrimination. Arthur 
Cooney told the Guardian: ‘They seemed to favour working for 
integration, but I can’t see integration being achieved here.’ 

In the local elections of 1963, Arthur Cooney, SRA chairman 
and Doris Hart, treasurer, had nominated two BNP candidates. 
The candidates stood in Hambrough and Glebe wards, where 
they had won 27-5 per cent and 13-5 of the vote respectively. In 
Hambrough, a safe Labour ward, the BNP had come second in 
the poll, ahead of the Conservatives. 

It was very much a local issue, and yet insistent enough for the 
Labour MP George Pargiter to brave the wrath of many in his 
party and call for ‘a complete ban on immigration to Southall’, 
in January 1964, In the same month, Cooney called for segregated 
education in the borough. Political parties were re-grouping 
around the single issue of immigration. By 1966, the Tory group 
on the council were calling for a fifteen-year qualification period 
before immigrant families could go on to the council’s housing 
list, and two Labour councillors - one a former mayor of the 
borough — were expelled for voting with the Tories. The two 
expelled Labour men then stood as SRA candidates. The issue 
of immigration created political chaos in Southall, and the able 
and energetic Southall organizer, Ron Cuddon, exploited it and 
built a keen BNP branch in the process. 

In Birmingham too, the same issue was creating local anti- 
immigration groups as vocal as the SRA, and with better links to 
the Conservative Party. The BNP’s direct exploitation of this 
kind of community concern was effectively limited to Southall by 
the party’s lack of funds and lack of organization. But there is 
little doubt that John Bean and his party realized that this wholly 
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new kind of political concern — self-generated and self-sustaining 
within a community — could not only provide the boost the BNP 
sorely needed, but could also be the base for the kind of mass 
movement which Bean now had in mind. He decided to stand in 
the 1964 general election for the Southall constituency. 

His platform was a ban on all further coloured immigration, 
and no National Assistance for unemployed immigrants unless 
they applied for repatriation. He warned, ‘It is only a question of 
time, and certainly in our children’s time — before this land of ours 
ceases to exist as a centre of Northern European civilization.’ 

He won 9 per cent of the vote, the highest percentage yet won 
by a blatantly racialist candidate in a British parliamentary 
election. 

Only one individual result stood out more starkly than Bean’s 
vote in a biiterly contested election. Although Labour had won a 
narrow victory by four seats over the Conservatives, there was 
one constituency where the nationa! swing to Labour had been 
sharply reversed. That was in Smethwick, Birmingham where a 
nationally unknown local Tory called Peter Griffiths beat the 
man who would have been Labour’s Foreign Secretary, Patrick 
Gordon-Walker. Such was the shock to Labour, especially when 
it became known that the election issue in Smethwick had been 
overwhelmingly the immigration problem, that Harold Wilson, 
the new Prime Minister, made the mistake of prophesying in 
Parliament that Griffiths would be treated as a ‘parliamentary 
leper’. The attack provoked sympathy for Griffiths, particularly 
when he ably — if speciously - defended his campaign and denied 
all responsibility for the most famous of the racialist slogans 
which had graced Smethwick’s politics — ‘If you want a nigger for 
a neighbour, vote Labour’. 

Griffiths’s polling day leaflet read simply: ‘The only Smethwick 
candidate who has always called for the strictest control of 
immigration is Peter Griffiths. Remember this when you cast 
your vote.’ This, Griffiths successfully argued before the House 
of Commons, was fair and defensible. The Conservative Party 
warmed to him from their defeated unfamiliar and bleak position 
on the Opposition benches. 

For a time, Griffiths was even lionized, speaking in London, 
Liverpool, and even being invited to address the Cambridge 
Union. When he spoke to Conservatives, the message was clear. 
‘At least twenty seats in London, the West Midlands and else- 
where can be won if the Conservatives take a firm line on 
immigration,’ he told the London Young Conservatives. Gaining 
twenty Labour seats would put the Tories back in power. It was a 
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potent message. 

There was nothing spectacular about immigration to Smeth- 
wick. The town suffered a net population loss during the 1950s 
and early 1960s, and proportions of immigrant schoolchildren 
were markedly lower than in neighbouring constituencies. But 
somehow the issue had taken hold. Local Conservatives, 
accustomed to being the minority party, could barely believe 
the electoral inroads they made in 1960, on the strength of a 
promise to evict immigrants in overcrowded houses without any 
obligation to rehouse them. After the Conservative Government’s 
Immigration Act of 1962, though the municipal elections showed 
a nationwide swing to Labour, in Smethwick the Tories gained 
three seats. By this time, one of their candidates was Don Finney. 
He had joined the Conservative Party in the month before the 
election, although from his post as local chairman of the British 
Immigration Control Association, he had supported them for the 
past year. 

Finney’s letters to the local newspaper, and those of a retired 
bank official called Lawrence Rieper (whose letters tended to 
stress ‘our racial future is at stake’), had attracted the attention of 
the Tory Councillor Charles Collett. Collett, a long opponent 
of immigration, had joined with four other men in October 1960 
to establish the Birmingham Immigration Control Association. 
In 1961, the BICA had a violent internal disagreement over 
whether or not to support the Conservatives in the local elections. 
Neither Collett nor Peter Griffiths had yet been able to make it 
widely and publicly clear that many Birmingham Conservatives 
were more than ready to contro! immigration. Harry Jones left 
the Birmingham Association to found the British Immigration 
Control Association. Tom Jones left to found his own Vigilante 
ICA in Handsworth. He was later to be chairman of the Argus 
British Rights Association, which was to blend into the Racial 
Preservation Society. 

Harry Jones and Councillor Collett persuaded Finney and 
Rieper, the letter-writers, to form a Smethwick branch of the 
BICA in March 1961. Anti-immigration was a schismatic busi- 
ness in Birmingham, partly because local Conservatives who 
joined the various groups were determined that no single body 
should evolve which might jeopardize the Tory opportunity to 
garner the bulk of the new anti-immigrant vote. But as in Southall, 
the anti-immigrant groups confused the old political boundaries. 
Labour Councillor Ken Bunch helped to run the Sandwell Youth 
Club, which kept a colour bar and was one of the centres of the 
BNP’s National Youth Movement. Ron Badham, later secretary 
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of the local Labour party, fought one local by-election on a 
policy of a total ban on immigration. Even Patrick Gordon- 
Walker was moved to announce, in his vain campaign to cling to 
his once safe seat, ‘This is a British country, with British standards 
of behaviour. The British must come first.’ 

By the time of the 1964 election, it was clear to anyone with 
local knowledge that the growth and activities of the anti- 
immigration groups, the memories of the brief racia) skirmish of 
1960, and the unremitting propaganda of the local Conservatives 
were going to combine to produce an electoral upset in Smeth- 
wick, Attention had even been drawn to the possibility (and to 
the nature of the Conservative campaign) by the Midlands cor- 
respondent of The Times. The campaign had attracted the interest 
of the BNP and of Colin Jordan. Bean and Jordan each sent 
helpers to assist - as private individuals — in Griffiths’s campaign. 
Both Bean and Jordan were aware that by helping Griffiths, they 
were helping the Conservatives to take up an anti-immigration 
stand. In doing this, they were jeopardizing their traditional 
monopoly of the one policy which gave them any prospect of 
widespread public support, 

‘I was certainly aware of this danger, but equally aware that 
once people started to think racially, their own logic would take 
them well beyond any position the Conservatives could ever 
adopt. We may have helped Griffiths, but we knew how much 
the Conservatives were to blame for immigration in the first 
place. The Smethwick result proved what we had been saying - 
that immigration was the election issue. And this was a victory for 
us,’ Jordan says. 

In short, Jordan and Bean saw the 1964 campaign as an 
investment, an investment which would have succeeded if it 
brought the question of race (not simply that of immigration) 
into the forefront of British politics. Part of the work was already 
done. In the debate on the re-enactment of the Immigration Act 
in November 1963, Harold Wilson told the House of Commons: 
‘We do not contest the need for contro] of immigration into this 
country ... there are loopholes in the Act and we would favour a 
strengthening of the legal powers .. . We believe that health 
checks should become more effective.’ 

The new Labour Government was just as firm. In re-enacting 
the Immigration Act in 1964, Labour’s new Home Secretary, 
Sir Frank Soskice, told the House ‘the Government are firmly 
convinced that an effective control is indispensable’. Ray Gunter, 
Minister of Labour, confirmed the policy at the end of the debate 
with an almost total ban on further C vouchers, which had per- 
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mitted unskilled immigrants to enter. Within three months, 
Soskice promised that he would secure the repatriation of 
immigrants who had entered the country illegally. It had taken 
three years of mounting agitation in a handful of urban centres 
to transform the Parliamentary Labour Party’s policy from 
staunch and principled opposition, to full-hearted enforcement of 
the Immigration laws. 

The Labour Party’s own justification for its conversion was 
perhaps best expressed by Koy Hattersley, the MP for Birming- 
ham Sparkbrook, in a speech to the House of Commons on 23 
March 1965. Confessing that, on reflection, he and the Labour 
Party shouid have supported the 1961 Immigration Acts 
(although the economic arguments suggested that British industry 
required more immigration), he added, ‘I now believe that there 
are social as well as economic arguments and J believe that 
unrestricted immigration can only produce additional problems.’ 
The intractable problem, as he saw it, was the pace of the 
desirable economic process of immigration, compared to the pace 
of the desirable social process of integration. Government could 
dictate the pace of immigration, but nobody could dictate the 
pace of integration. As Hattersley put it, ‘We must impose a test 
which tries to analyse which immigrants . . . are most likely to be 
assimilated to our nationa’ life.” Accordingly, during a period 
when the Labour Government was introducing progressively 
tougher Immigration laws, it was also enacting the Incitement to 
Race Hatred and Race Relations Acts to improve and facilitate 
the process of integration. Toothless and barely effective as the 
anti-racialist laws were, they at least served to saive the Labour 
Party’s nagging conscience. 

They also served to inflame yet further the passions of those 
anti-immigrant groups who were now given an opportunity to 
defend their rights to make racialist remarks and racialist 
decisions when selling their houses, employing workers, accepting 
boarders or serving customers. They argued that traditional 
British rights to freedom of speech and freedom to discriminate 
in personal or social life were too valuable to be sacrificed in the 
attempt to promote integration. Anti-immigration groups like 
the Racial Preservation Society gladly seized the opportunity 
to appear the underdog, defending traditional British freedoms 
against an authoritarian Government or dictatorial ‘Race 
Relations Industry’. 

In a sense, the Labour Government (and the Conservative 
leadership) had played into the racialists’ hands. By introducing 
and strengthening the laws to stop coloured immigration they 
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had acknowledged that the racialists had a case, and had more- 
over shown how susceptible Governments and MPs were to 
racialist agitation. And by introducing the well-intentioned, but 
badly-phrased, Race Relations Act to promote integration, they 
had given the racialists an on-going grievance to exploit. 

Belated and inadequate as the Race Relations Act proved to be, 
the parliamentary mood in which it was passed was sweetened by 
a convergence of Labour and Tory opinion which led many 
liberals to see the period 1965-8 as a golden age of British racial 
tolerance. Liberal Tories like Norman St John Stevas, Humphrey 
Berkeley and John Hunt began to exert effective pressure upon 
the Conservative Party. The 1965 Conservative Party Conference 
addressed itselt to a motion on immigration which made no 
mention of further controls and which called for ‘positive and 
wide ranging measures for the integration of existing immigrants’. 
The Shadow Home Secretary, Peter Thorneycroft, supported 
the motion and stressed that it reflected Conservative policy. 
The only anti-immigration speech which was made was greeted 
by hisses and scattered booing. 

The general election of March 1966 seemed to suggest that the 
Liberals had won the racial argument in Britain. In Smethwick, 
Peter Griffiths lost his seat after a swing to Labour of over 7 per 
cent. Brian Walden, successful Labour candidate in the nearby 
Birmingham seat of All Saints, announced ‘We have buried the 
race issue.” Enoch Powell had referred to immigration in the 
course of his campaign, and the need for further controls. 
Suggesting that Britain could have a coloured population of 
2,500,000 by the year 2000, he told his electorate ‘an addition of 
that magnitude is an appalling prospect which would render the 
social and human problem we already have well-nigh insoluble’. 
Powell’s majority was cut by 3271 votes. 

For the Nationalist parties, for the community groups which 
had coalesced around the issue of anti-immigration and for all 
those who had seen the prospect of a mass movement stemming 
from the populist appeal of racialism, this golden age of racial 
liberalism was a bitter disappointment. John Bean’s BNP had 
made a major effort to stand in three constituencies in 1966. In 
Southall, his own percentage vote fell from 9-1 per cent in 1964 
to 7-4 per cent, in spite of assiduous canvassing and organization 
in the previous eighteen months. In Deptford, where the BNP 
had been working since 1962, the candidate secured 7 per cent, 
and in Smethwick, where the BNP had some hopes of taking 
votes from the increasingly soft-spoken Peter Griffiths, the BNP 
candidate won a puny 1-5 per cent of the vote. 
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For A. K. Chesterton, the renewed success of Labour in the 
1966 election was made the more bitter because of Rhodesia’s 
decision to declare unilateral independence in November 1965. 
The call of race, of skin colour and of kith and kin should have 
swept Labour from office on a tide of white solidarity, believed 
Chesterton. He played his part, being the first to organize petrol 
convoys to beat the oil blockade through his Candour Leagues. 
The 1966 election convinced him that all of the groups on the 
Right must now unite; the situation was desperate. John Tyndall, 
leader of the tiny Greater Britain Movement and frequent visitor 
to Chesterton’s London home throughout the summer of 1966, 
was quick to agree. In Spearhead of July 1966 he wrote that the 
1966 election had been the turning point. ‘The humiliating defeat 
of Conservatism has served only to underline our repeated con- 
tention that there is now in Britain no longer any great political 
force representative of patriotic right-wing principles.’ Far from 
mourning this development, he welcomed it. “The demise of 
Conservatism is a boon to the Right,’ he declared, and concluded 
that the overriding need was now for ‘a political party which will 
embrace and employ a// the combined resources and talents the 
Right has to offer, which, though small enough, at Jeast offers a 
springboard for success in the future’. 

The real catalysts of that coalition of the Right which brought 
the National Front to birth in February 1967 were the genera} 
election of 1966 and the convergence of Labour and Tory 
policies on immigration, each party agreeing to the need for 
controls and the need for integration. The Nationalists had seen 
their agitation succeed in bringing about immigration controls, 
but this was a frustrating and questionable victory. Certainly their 
electoral activities in a few key constituencies had contributed 
to the passing of the Immigration Acts, but there was a vast gulf 
between being part of the pressure which had led the established 
parties to pass those Acts and getting any of the credit once the 
Acts were passed. John Bean, John Tyndall, Chesterton, Mosley 
and Jordan had all seen immigration as their issue - the great shoe- 
horn which could lever them into political credibility if not to 
power. And they had been right. There was an issue there, there 
were votes in anti-immigration and there was possibly the poten- 
tial for that elusive mass movement which obsessed them. But 
the issue had been taken away from them. They had not been 
able to build an organization upon the inchoate agitation they 
had stirred. 

The problem lay in the fact that a large proportion of voters 
who supported the Nationalists on the issue of immigration were 
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concerned solely with immigration. They were not prepared to 
go on from a belief in the need to stop immigration and start 
repatriation to a belief in a racially-conscious politica] party, 
allied to the white governments of southern Africa, and in the 
idiosyncratic world view of a Moscow-Wall Street axis which 
Chesterton and the Nationalists upheld. Between the Nationalist 
groupings and the mainstream political parties lay a twilight 
zone of people who could move in either direction at elections. 
In so far as this twilight zone had a political organization it lay 
with the community groups like the Southall Residents’ Associa- 
tion and the Birmingham Immigration Control Association. 

We have seen the schismatic tendencies of these groups in the 
Birmingham area, and how their political focus was dissipated 
by the allegiance of individual Conservatives and Labour 
members who were prepared to support an immigration cam- 
paign. There were severa] attempts to establish new bodies which 
could spread beyond the local appeal of the community groups 
and which could agree on a wide and vague enough political 
platform apart from immigration which would permit Labour 
and Tory supporters to join the new bodies. There was the 
English Rights Association, founded by Tom Finney who had 
been brought into the Birmingham Conservative Party by Peter 
Griffiths. By June 1965, Finney had arranged an affiliation pro- 
cedure by which the Southall Residents’ Association (with Grace 
Woods and Arthur Cooney), the London and Home Counties 
Housing Association (run by Mrs Joy Page) and the Cardington 
Federation of Housing Associations were all linked to his ERA. 
Then Tom Jones of the BICA established his Argus British 
Rights Association, which brought in the Labour councillor Ken 
Bunch and Ernest Shelly, who had been on the BICA committee. 
None of these ad hoc groupings worked very well, until the 
Racial Preservation Society. 

The RPS brought together the two regions where these com- 
munity groups had become established - the Midlands and the 
South. (When a similar local group developed around Bradford 
in June 1970, called the Yorkshire Campaign to Stop Immigration, 
it too merged with the rump of the RPS in early 1972.) The 
Midlands branch of the RPS was Tom Jones’s Argus British 
Rights Association writ large. The Southern group was begun 
by a Sussex antique dealer called James J. Doyle in June 1965. 
(Within eighteen months, Doyle disappeared from the political 
scene to serve a three-year prison sentence for receiving stolen 
goods.) But the bodies were closely linked. Vice-chairman of each 
was Ray Bamford, a wealthy writer of tracts on that elusive 
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concept ‘the race soul’, which appeared in Combat, the North- 
lander and even the German Nationalist-Nordic publication 
Nordische Zeitung. Bamford was also the chaplain to the BNP’s 
National Youth Movement (of which General Hilton, an ex- 
Leaguer, was sponsor) and owner of an Edinburgh bookshop and 
publishing company which specialized in what its catalogue 
described as ‘good conservative literature’, including the works 
of the South African propagandist Ivor Benson. Bamford had 
been President of ABRA and president of the Sandwell Youth 
Club, and formed the Scottish Rhodesia Society in 1966, Bam- 
ford’s importance lay not only in this width of involvement and 
contacts, but also in his political respectability. He was close to 
Scottish Conservatives and to that significant sector of the Con- 
servative Party which supported the Rhodesian rebel government, 
while being revered by the Nationalist groups as a racialist 
intellectual. 

He was also a man of private wealth, and the major single 
advantage of the RPS lay in its access to adequate funds to fuel 
its campaign of printing and distributing broadsheets. The 
Sussex News, the Midland News, the British Independent, New 
Nation and RPS News — over two million copies of the various 
publications were printed from 1965-9 and the bulk were 
distributed free. They carried shock headlines like ‘Five Million 
Coloured Asians now in Britain?’ (RPS News), and stories about 
leprosy and the dilution of the British gene pool. 

The RPS never attempted to swallow the various groups with 
which it affiliated, but acted as a co-ordinating body, to con- 
centrate on publications and provide a forum within which the 
various community groups, pro-Rhodesian societies and 
Nationalist parties could keep in contact. The RPS never tried to 
develop the kind of centra! organization which could have 
administered all of the separate groups. The idea was to encour- 
age each body to administer itself, but for the group leaders to 
keep in touch through the central RPS committees. The policy 
was broadly effective. The RPS central committee, as listed in 
the ‘London Times’ (a RPS broadsheet) for January 1966 
included R. F. Beauclair as chairman, Ray Bamford as vice- 
chairman, and Arthur Conney and Grace Woods (of the Southall 
Residents’ Association) as Treasurer and Secretary. Beauclair, 
the chairman, brought many of his own supporters in the RPS 
into the National Front in the winter of 1966-7 and has con- 
tinued to play a vital role as contact man between the NF and the 
non-affiliated racialist and Right groups until the present day. 

The RPS occupied the centre ground of British racialist 
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politics during the summer of disappointment and re-assessment 
which followed the 1966 general election. Chesterton, ageing and 
concerned about the LEL’s future, had a further cause for con- 
cern in the growth of the Monday Club. This body, on the Right, 
but still respectable, wing of the Conservative Party, shared his 
concern for Rhodesia and for the white cause in Africa. It 
tended towards his view on immigration, matched his patriotism 
and was an obvious refuge for the nostalgic imperialists who 
were Chesterton’s natural supporters. Chesterton’s greatest 
asset had always been his respectability. He may have supported 
Mosley in the 1930s, and he may have been anti-semitic, but 
nobody could ever dispute his war record or his patriotism. But 
the economic conspiracy theories which Chesterton upheld 
always meant that his support from the ight wing of the Con- 
servative Party was less than secure. The growth of the Monday 
Club added to that insecurity. 

So Chesterton returned from his regular winter holiday in 
South Africa with the resolve to unite the Right. Throughout the 
summer of 1966, his Croydon apartment became a forum within 
which the various leaders of the right came with their ideas and 
their credentials to explore the idea of a coalition. In principle, 
everybody was in favour, but in practice, personal rivalries and 
the varying degrees of credibility which people attached to Ches- 
terton’s conspiracy theories made the process a difficult one. 
Chesterton’s widow recalls that among the visitors to their home 
that summer were John Tyndall, Martin Webster and Gordon 
Brown of the Great Britain Movement, whose Spearhead 
magazine had been advocating such a coalition since Tyndall 
had first split away from Jordan in 1964. In fact, Tyndall was one 
of the first to realize the opportunity which the Right had been 
granted by the ascendancy of Tory Liberalism. 

‘Into the vast vacuum created by the Tory eclipse a new force of 
the Right is now emerging,’ he argued in December 1964, ‘a 
force not delineated by class and vested interest but a force 
inspired by only one thought and one loyalty -— the Nation.’ 
Tyndall’s mind was made up in January 1965 when Lincoln 
Rockwell informed him that Colin Jordan was still recognized as 
the proper British representative of the World Union of National 
Socialists. It was a decision Tyndall! received with deep regret. 
(He and Webster had prepared a long and savage dossier on 
Jordan, and sent it to Rockwell in the hope of winning the 
support of the American Nazi Party. Rockwell forwarded the 
dossier to Colin Jordan.) Nonetheless, it closed down, probably 
Permanently, the Nazi option which had always attracted 
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Tyndall. His visits to Chesterton also helped to convince Tyndall 
that there was little future for a Nazi-orientated group in British 
politics, or at least little prospect of its ever emerging from the 
lunatic fringe of politics. In January 1965, Tyndall made a plea 
for co-operation, if not unity: ‘Union is not only desirable, it is 
essential to our success. But at the moment the Right cannot see 
its way to unite... What the groups can do is to at least negotiate 
methods of co-operation,’ he wrote in that month’s Spearhead. 

He went on to argue that ‘while they agree to differ in identity - 
at least for the time being — they can work together under cover 
and they can join to promote certain objects they have in 
common,’ Unilaterally therefore, in March 1965, Tyndall 
authorized his Greater Britain Movement members to give active 
help to the League of Empire Loyalists, the BNP, the Patriotic 
Party and the National Student Front. Tyndall’s new direction 
was set. He even steeled himself to the prospect of promoting a 
unified group from which he could be excluded. By March 1966, 
he asserted ‘we must do all we can to bring together the tragically 
splintered forces of the National Right. It may mean snubs. It 
may mean continual frustration. It may mean total failure. But 
somewhere, some time, an exampie has to be made.’ 

Tyndall’s campaign temporarily collapsed in the spring of 1966 
when he and seven other GBM members were arrested and 
charged with possession of weapons including staves and blades 
after one of their lorry campaigns. He and his followers were 
fined and, later in the year, Tyndall was sentenced to a total 
of six months in prison for possessing a gun and ammunition 
without a permit. (The sentence was doubled from three months 
because it had occurred within five years of a previous prison 
sentence.) This made Tyndall an embarrassment to the rest of the 
Right. Offensive weapons and firearms all smacked too much of 
Colin Jordan and the Nazism which Chesterton wanted des- 
perately to avoid, And some of Tyndall’s own members had yet 
to be convinced of the need for unity. Tyndall and Webster had 
long told them that the quality of the tiny GBM contingent was 
of greater importance than any quantity of members. 

In July 1966 Tyndall returned to the attack. Spearhead 
increased its size from eight to twelve pages and carried an article 
by Tyndall which had been well publicized among Rightist 
groups during the previous month. GBM members told acquaint- 
ances in other groups that a major statement was forthcoming. 
The article was called ‘Where is the Right?’ and was a bitter 
attack on the particularism of the individual groups and their 
leaders: ‘the little men who talk about uniting Britain, the white 
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race, Europe or whatever you prefer, cannoteven unite themselves. 
Any talk of a common fight against a common enemy is treated 
by them as a sinister plot to undermine their own precious private 
identities.’ He listed the opportunities which were now open, with 
the immigration issue and the liberalism of the Conservative 
Party — ‘the demise of Conservatism is a boon to the Right’ — and 
returned to his chastisement of the Right as an ‘incohesive mass 
of jealously squabbling tin-pot Caesars, more concerned with the 
pursuance of private vendettas than with the aim of ultimate 
national salvation.’ 

Tyndall did not explain the bitterness of this attack in Spear- 
head. But its motivation lay in abortive negotiations he had 
undertaken with the RPS and the BNP early in 1966. The RPS 
had turned him down out of hand, and the BNP Council dis- 
cussed the matter before it replied that it did not choose to merge 
its identity. (John Bean had spoken of the idea of a loose coalition 
with interest, but Ron Cuddon, Southall branch organizer who 
controlled liaison with the SRA, issued a flat veto.) After 
Tyndall’s ‘Where is the Right?’ article, John Bean telephoned 
Tyndall and suggested a meeting. The two men agreed that the 
best course would be a joint BNP-GBM conference to thrash 
the issue out, but once again Ron Cuddon was opposed. Indeed, 
as soon as Cuddon heard that Bean and another BNP executive 
member, Bernard Simmons, had met Tyndall, he resigned. In 
September 1966, the BNP leadership met Dr David Brown of the 
RPS and they reached temporary agreement on unification as the 
National Democratic Party, stipulating that there should be no 
links with Tyndall and his GBM. 

Within a week, this idea foundered, partly because of Brown’s 
insistence on being the sole and undisputed leader and partly 
because Bean warned that banning the GBM out of hand meant 
banning several other people with Nazi backgrounds (including 
himself and many BNP members) and an inevitable dilution of 
the future party programme. These chaotic negotiations were 
closely observed by Chesterton, whose discussion evenings with 
the various leaders of the Right continued. His widow remembers 
that Colin Jordan came at least once, although Chesterton told 
her after Jordan had left that it would be suicide to include him. 
Dr David Brown also came to Chesterton’s home, and although 
the two men got along very well, Chesterton later confided to his 
League supporters that Brown was playing too clever a game, 
too convinced that with the RPS he had the vital piece of the 
jigsaw puzzle and determined to sit the game out until he was 
finally brought in on his own terms. Chesterton told the LEL 
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annual meeting of 1966 that ‘there had been talks with the RPS — 
with the Society wanting everything handed over lock, stock and 
barrel to a National Democratic Party headed by Dr David 
Brown.’ 

Chesterton pinned his hopes on the BNP, and in particular 
on Andrew Fountaine and Philip Maxwell, whom he saw as 
moderate BNP types, who would not besmirch the name of his 
League. This was precisely how the BNP had planned that 
Chesterton see it. Bean resigned from the BNP Council in 
September, and Maxwell was elected in his place. Once he was 
accepted within the National Front, Bean confessed in Combat 
of March 1967, ‘quite frankly, it is doubtful whether the merger 
with the LEL would have come off if I had remained a prominent 
figure in the BNP.’ As a result, he added, ‘I was not a member of 
the negotiating committee.’ In the same article, Bean explained 
the difficulties with the RPS negotiations. ‘Due to the desire to 
dictate terms to the BNP, a much stronger political body, by 
the chairman of the RPS, negotiations were broken off, but not 
without building up a very friendly relationship with other RPS 
officials.’ 

This was to understate the case. Chesterton’s doubts about the 
respectability of the BNP were removed when Maxwell and 
Fountaine pointed out that the BNP could bring a dowry to the 
union ~ a substantial proportion of the RPS, led by Robin 
Beauclair. So Beauclair too came to the Croydon apartment and 
the coalition began to come together. There were other groups 
to see, including Mary Howarth (RPS) who was already dis- 
cussing the prospect of a blanket-group Immigration Control 
Association with Mrs Joy Page. Joyce Mew, a former member of 
the LEL who now ran a body called the Housewives League, also 
called on Chesterton, and promised support, but not participa- 
tion for the moment. 

Throughout the summer, the BNP had been forcing the pace 
in the talks because it was running out of money. The publica- 
tion of Combat was suspended for six months because the printer 
could not be paid. It was proposed that Combat shouid merge 
with the RPS publication British Independent, but as long as 
David Brown was RPS chairman such a merger remained only a 
proposal. Finally, the British Independent itself (largely subsidized 
by Beauclair) paid Combat’s printing debts. The question of 
finance was to embitter the merger as scon as it began. Chesterton 
had to disabuse the BNP negotiators that in joining with the LEL, 
they were marrying money. He held out the prospect of winning 
the legal battle in Chile and eventual riches, but for the moment, 
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he stressed, Candour and the LEL were largely supported by his 
own limited funds. The BNP men asked what kind of support 
could be expected from the various wealthy-sounding Generals, 
Admirals and gentry who graced the LEL’s notepaper and 
Chesterton had to confess that their support was nominal. In fact, 
Chesterton had long ‘padded’ the LEL’s executive council to give 
it an appearance of respectability and numbers. Lesley Green, 
for example, was listed as organizing secretary, but she was 
inactive. ‘We would post her some press cuttings so she could 
write her annual report,’ Rodney Legg remembers. “This was 
always A.K.’s way. It was just padding.’ 

In October 1966, Philip Maxwell of the BNP was invited by 
Chesterton to address the LEL annual conference on the 
possibility of a merger. The only warning to the bulk of the 
League members (forty of whom came to this conference) had 
been a small item in Candour: ‘The policy directorate of the LEL 
is in touch with some leaders of high calibre, and a working 
party is at present busily engaged in seeking the basis for a 
merger of like-minded groups.’ Chesterton told the meeting that 
the working title for the new body was the National Independence 
Party, which was agreed to be unsatisfactory. British Front was 
considered and rejected for its unfortunate initials, but ‘it is not 
worth busting the merger over one word,’ Chesterton insisted. 

Chesterton also told the meeting, in strong terms, that there 
could be no question of bringing in those ‘who wanted to 
relive the Nazi daydream’, and that Colin Jordan and John 
Tyndall would be beyond the political pale for many years to 
come. 

The BNP had given the same assurances about excluding 
Tyndall and Jordan in its round of negotiations. Bean had even 
tried to reassure the sceptical Ron Cuddon in the BNP Council 
that his meetings with Tyndall meant nothing. Bean later wrote 
that the Council had been ‘assured that Mr Tyndaill’s group would 
not be coming into the new movement and that their past utter- 
ances on anti-semitism and pro-Nazism would most certainly not 
be part of NF policy’. 

At the LEL Conference, it was agreed to set up a working 
committee to investigate the policies and structure which the 
two organizations could agree. The chairman of the working 
party was Austen Brooks, the League Secretary; Rosine de 
Bounevialle, Avril Walters and Nettie Bonner, business manager 
of Candour, were the League representatives. For the BNP, 
Maxwell, Bernard Simmons and Gerald Kemp were nominated. 
They met twice a month from November 1966 until February 
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1967, but there was, in fact, little to negotiate. The League mem- 
bers were particularly concerned to keep something of their old 
name in the new party’s title, but since Chesterton had already 
said the merger must not be broken for the sake of a word, their 
position was not strong. Nor was the working party. Avril 
Walters and Maxwell rarely attended the meetings, and Bernard 
Simmons (a former Colonial judge) was too concerned with 
presenting long and worthy discussion papers on such topics as 
‘Britain in the Year 2000’ to take any active part in the discus- 
sions. Voting aside (which the Leaguers could have dominated 
anyway) the League members negotiated mainly with Gerald 
Kemp, a moderate BNP member who did not really represent the 
bulk of the BNP members’ thinking. He was to resign from the 
NF within two years, in part because of his distress at the 
participation of Tyndall and the GBM. Had Simmons paid more 
attention to the discussions, and less to his discussion papers, he 
could have informed the group of his arrangement to write a 
column for Tyndall’s magazine and his meetings with GBM 
members. He did not do so, and the League members never 
really knew how determined were many BNP members to bring 
Tyndall into the new group. 

John Bean later wrote: ‘During the early stages of the negotia- 
tions, Mr Bernard Simmons, myself and one or two other BNP 
Council members were of the opinion that if we were to abandon 
the BNP then we should try to find a place for as many groups 
and individuals in the new movement as possible.’ Nor, accord- 
ing to League members who took part in those discussions, were 
they concerned to stress the limits of the coalition. 

“We wanted to ensure that we were not just going to have 
another political party. A.K. always told us that a party ends up 
like all the other political parties — a tool of the money power. 
We wanted something rather more like an organization to back 
independent candidates for Parliament. Lesley Green and Austen 
Brooks and I had stood as independents in 1964 and money just 
poured in,’ remembers Rosine de Bounevialle. ‘We had dash and 
style in the LEL ~ we were an elite and we wanted to amalgamate 
this with numbers, but not to coarsen it. All we finally got out of 
the working committee was to keep the word “‘party’”’ out of the 
title — but we had to lose the word “‘Loyalist’’.’ By December, the 
working title ‘National Front’ had been agreed. 

There was little else to argue about. The BNP council had 
already decided it was not going to be difficult about policy - 
confident that policy could be changed once the new body was 
established, in which the BNP members could easily outvote the 
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League. ‘With the possible exception of the point on the Com- 
monwealth and, in my view, the unfortunate dropping of the 
BNP proposal for a European confederation, NF policy is 
basically the same as that of the BNP,’ Bean commented in 
Combat in the spring of 1967. Not that individual subtleties of 
policy mattered very much. The key points were to stop immigra- 
tion, promote repatriation, support Rhodesia and the white 
dominions, fight Communism and oppose the old gangs of 
British politicians. BNP members were not informed of policy 
changes, which led the Kent organizer of the NF, Gerald Rowe, 
to tell the Kentish Gazette, ‘The policy of the NF is the same as 
the old BNP ,.. a membership requirement is that applicants 
are of natura! British or European descent through both parents.’ 
This was not the case, and Chesterton and the LEL members 
were furious at the statement. 

Rowe was hardly to be blamed. The BNP members knew little 
of the negotiations until they were called to a meeting on 15 
December 1966 in Caxton Hall. There was an audience of 250, 
including several LEL members, and riots outside the Hall. 
Andrew Fountaine, in the chair, read a message from General 
Hilton, saying that the merger was ‘the best thing that has 
happened in the history of both organizations’. Maxwell had 
only one line tọ stress; ‘There is a rumour that the NF is thinking 
about including in its ranks a neo-Nazi movement. This is not 
true. No neo-Nazi movement will be included in the NF.’ 

The difficulty about Rowe’s comment to the Kentish Gazette 
was soon smoothed over, and on 7 February 1967, the National 
Front came into being. It claimed 2500 members from the LEL, 
the BNP and Beauclair’s group from the RPS. There were in 
fact some 1500 members in anything more than name, 300 from 
the LEL, almost 1000 from the BNP and rather more than 100 of 
the RPS. And many of those members, whose subscriptions were 
automatically transferred to the NF, did not stay very long. For 
the great union of the Right, the National Front was a feeble 
beginning, and Dr David Brown could be forgiven for thinking 
complacently that his waiting game would yet prove to be 
successful, 
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FOUR 


John Tyndall and the Early Years of the National Front 


In June 1967, John Tyndall told his [38 followers in the Greater 
Britain Movement that the organization was being ‘discontinued’ 
and that they should individually join the National Front. For 
the previous year, the issue of John Tyndall and his handful of 
members had come to dominate the young National Front. The 
bulk of the BNP had long expected and desired that any coalition 
of the Right would have to include Tyndall. This was partly 
because he had now been active, and permanently active, in 
Nationalist politics for ten years. He knew the people and the 
organizations. He had also flirted with Nazism without being 
tainted with it to quite the same degree as Colin Jordan. Although 
he was in his late twenties when he was a keen member of the 
Nazi movement, Tyndail always subsequently dismissed his 
involvement as a youthful folly. Men do change their minds. But 
in the January issue of Spearhead for 1972, he pointed out that 
he was not ashamed of his Nazism, but simply regretted it. 
“Though some of my former beliefs were mistaken,’ he wrote, ‘I 
will never acknowledge that there was anything dishonourable 
about holding them.’ 

Tyndall had not been a clever boy at school, but had con- 
centrated on sports. He was given trials for Kent county teams 
at cricket and at soccer, and his passton for fitness and early 
morning runs has long been a joke in Nationalist circles. After 
National Service in the Army, where he became a lance bom- 
bardier, he began to explore politics, flirting with Socialism and 
even visiting the USSR in 1957 for a world youth festival. But 
the ‘anti-British attitudes’ of the Left appalled him, and he joined 
the League of Empire Loyalists. He left the League with John 
Bean and helped in the formation of the National Labour Party 
and later of the BNP before leaving with Colin Jordan for the 
heady delights of uncompromising Nazism, 

At the Trafalgar Square rally, he spoke with Jordan, and at 
the Spearhead trial he told the court ‘I am convinced that a 
peaceful social revolution as set out in Mein Kampf is what 
Britain requires to carry her back to the place in the world I 
believe to be hers.’ At the Princedale Road HQ of the NSM he 
was even more outspoken. A reporter for the Guardian attended 
one public meeting there in June 1962, before the Trafalgar 
Square riots which first made Tyndall’s name widely known. 
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Tyndall told that meeting: 


Hitler roped in the riff-raff and put them in camps. Some of 
them may have died from starvation, but there was a food 
shortage ... We want to see the whole democratic regime come 
crashing down . .. we shall get power with whatever means are 
favourable . . . the Conservatives are degenerate, the greatest 
betrayers of our nation, utterly decadent. 


The anti-semitism of Nazism, and the racialist pattern of thought 
which accompanied it had been a part of Tyndall’s ideology 
long before he joined Jordan. His earliest known published work 
was an article called ‘The Jew in Art’ which he wrote for a NLP 
journal. Referring to the Jews he wrote: 


If the European soul is to be recovered in our country and 
throughout Europe it can only be done by the elimination of 
this cancerous microbe in our midst. Let us remember this 
eternal truth — that Culture is Race, Race is Culture and only 
by the purification of its culture can our race and nation arise 
to its highest ennoblement. 


Although his supporters and detractors still dispute whether or 
not he remains a convinced National Socialist, nobody has ever 
questioned Tyndall’s drive and dedication. Until the National 
Front was able to give him a small salary (£6 a week after 1969), 
Tyndall had supported himself by working as a salesman, and 
almost every evening and every weekend for a solid decade was 
given to political work. He is unmarried, very close to his mother 
and, apart from the courtship of Francoise Dior, is not known 
to have had lovers of either sex. He gives an impression of 
absolute, if brittle, self-control. 

Perhaps the best single key to Tyndall’s early thinking is ina 
pamphlet he wrote in 1961, called “The Authoritarian State’. 
(This pamphlet is no longer in print, and the NF bookshop denies 
all knowledge of it.) It is an odd mixture, including classic 
economic Fascism, calling for a corporate state, with private 
enterprise operating under state guidelines, and the electorate 
voting not for a parliamentary representative but for a representa- 
tive of his trade or industry: 


What we oppose is the method whereby the man in the street is 
called upon to pass judgements on aspects of affairs of which 
he has no understanding. 
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It is based ona racial concept of limited freedom: 


What we intend to build is a national community in which that 
natura] Nordic birthright of freedom is not something to be 
taken for granted by the dregs of society, but something earned 
by labour, loyalty and service. 


It is passionately anti-democratic: 


Parliament daily resembles a market place in some far Eastern 
city, where the cackle of hysterical voices resounds back and 
forth as each little trader tries to sell his wares and at the same 
time deride those of his competitors; 


and anti-semitic and anti-black: 


As Democracy allows droves of dark-skinned sub-racials into 
our country, the Jew cleverly takes advantage of their presence 
to propagate the lie of racial equality, thus gradually encourag- 
ing their acceptance into European society, with the ultimate 
results of inter-marriage and race-degeneration that he knows 
will follow ... Liberalism or Bolshevism: whichever the people 
follow —- there is only one master — Judah, the all-powerful! 


Tyndall includes an intriguing reversal of the blame for the death 
toll of the Second World War: 


Such a toll matters little to the Jew engaged ruthlessly in his 
conspiracy for world mastery. 


Tyndall uses quotations from the Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion, without mentioning that the book is usually 
considered to be a forgery. He argues: 


The Jew knows that only within a state governed according to 
his self-proclaimed theories of Liberalism and ‘Freedom’ will 
he be permitted to continue, unhampered, the activities by 
which he has corrupted every nation that had opened his doors 
to him. 


Tyndail’s answer is uncompromising: 


In place of the modern Jew-inspired illusion of ‘freedom’ we 
substitute the honest reality of freedom, i.e. Freedom for those 
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fit to use it and a curb on those who are not. Such a principle 
forms the basis of the authoritarian state, which we seek to 
build in Britain. 


The pamphlet concludes with a brief nod to Plato: 


Under such a system we will be able to make certain that no 
parasite or self-seeker can gatecrash into the political world. 
In time we will have available a political elite from which our 
future national leaders can be chosen... Authority proceeding 
downwards and responsibility proceeding upwards — that is the 
simple formula upon which administration must be based... 
Then it will be that nature’s purpose is fulfilled. The best will 
rule. 


It was a policy Tyndall was quick to try as soon as he left Jordan 
and established his own Greater Britain Movement. Acting on 
the principle that if the best should rule then they should have 
the means to do so, Jordan and Tyndall began a squalid process 
of stealing or ‘re-possessing’ office equipment backwards and 
forwards from each other. This led to Jordan bringing a private 
prosecution against Tyndall, and the court very wisely dismissed 
the whole case. The first act of the new movement was an assault 
by Webster upon the Kenyan head of state, Jomo Kenyatta, as 
he left a London hotel. Webster was sentenced to two months in 
prison, and was fined £2 for an incidental! assault on a policeman. 
Tyndall, who shouted slogans from across the street through a 
megaphone, was fined £25 for insulting words. 

The official programme of the GBM forbade marriage between 
the races, and called for state powers to sterilize: 


For the protection of British blood, racial Jaws will be enacted 
forbidding marriage between Britons and non-Aryans. 
Medical measures will be taken to prevent procreation on the 
part of all those who have hereditary defects, either racial, 
mental or physical. A pure strong and healthy British race will 
be regarded as the principle guarantee of Britain’s future, 


The GBM was determined to assert itself as the most active of 
the right-wing groups — even though it had neither the resources 
nor the inclination to fight the general election of 1964. So, in 
election month, Tyndall decided to restore the tradition of 
provocative outdoor meetings in the East End and Dalston. 
Such events had not been seen for two years, which gave the 
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GBM the advantage of surprise, if nothing else. The first meeting 
was on 4 October, the GBM claimed 100 in the audience and 
the Spearhead report laconically said it had been attacked ‘by 
Jews’. Then there was the ‘World Sticker Blitz’, with sticky- 
backed labels printed with Hitler’s portrait and the phrase ‘He was 
right’ in the language of your choice, English, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian and Dutch, at two shillings per hundred. In 
August 1965, five shots were fired at Tyndall in the Norwood 
office. Curiously, this incident was not reported in the November 
Spearhead bulletin, and it was not published by the GBM until 
the March 1966 Spearhead. But Tyndall had long stressed the 
courage and dedication of his supporters — ‘If the timid rabbits 
find our campaign too hot for comfort so much the better. We 
are best rid of them for our place is not with the weak.’ In 
October, the GBM held a meeting in Dalston, which was 
attacked by opponents and the battle continued all the way 
across London to the Norwood HQ. Four GBM members and 
twenty of their opponents were arrested. 

‘The public had to be shown that we were masters of the streets. 
The mission of the Jewish gang had failed. We had not been 
broken up,’ reported Spearhead. But the issue in which it 
appeared reflected the curious fortunes of the movement. It 
was the first magazine since July, was published on two sheets 
of duplicated paper (the previous issues had been expensively 
printed) and they reported a deficit of £60. Tyndall blamed the 
irregular appearance of the magazine on the effort involved in 
establishing the Viking bookshop. (Martin Webster, although 
a keen GBM member, was speedily dissipating a legacy left to 
him by an aunt in another unsuccessful bookshop venture in St 
Albans.) Yet this same crude issue of Spearhead boasted of the 
newly expanded transport fleet of the GBM - three trucks and a 
Morris van. Transport and yet no publication — it was a curious 
contradiction for a small Nationalist group, where the tradition 
had always been to have a magazine as a showcase of the group’s 
activity. 

The GBM’s main benefactor was a man called Gordon Brown, 
a genera] dealer who could also be described as an antique 
merchant or seller of second-hand furniture. A member of the 
NF Directorate at the time of the 1974 split, Brown had the 
curious talent of emerging on the winning side in every internal 
putsch the NF had known. He also subsidized the GBM’s 
acquisition of a small shop and house which became the National- 
ist Centre in Tulse Hill in late 1966. (Tyndall saw this as his 
greatest single asset in his campaign to get into the NF — this 
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tactic of controlling the premises and maintaining a secure base 
he had learned from Colin Jordan.) Brown also financed the NF’s 
move into its headquarters in Croydon, and regularly subsidized 
Spearhead and the NF’s office equipment needs. 

By late 1966, when Tyndall was hammering at the door of the 
NF negotiations, he did not have a distinguished record. The 
GBM was a small body, with a magazine that was influential on 
the Right but which needed subsidies in order to appear even 
irregularly. He had premises and three trucks and his own bound- 
less energy and dedication. It was little enough to offer. 

It is important to appreciate that for much of the Right, 
and in particular for the BNP, Tyndall was a symbol. He 
symbolized (at the most extreme) the National Socialism with 
which the BNP and John Bean had been associated. Tyndall was 
still throwing parties on Hitler’s birthday as late as 1966. Both 
Tyndall and Webster had been assiduous in maintaining their 
personal contacts with the rest of the Right. BNP members were 
always welcome at the Nationalist Centre, and Rodney Legg 
remembers that lurid tales came back to the appalled League 
veterans of loaded revolvers and Nazi salutes and Germanic 
uniforms. Legg has written a private memoir of this period, 
which points out ‘whether these stories were true or not did not 
matter much — they were accepted as being the sort of thing you 
would expect the man to do and no one disbelieved them. Some 
admired him for it, and that was dangerous.’ 

Webster was the key man in maintaining the links between the 
GBM and the new NF. Quoting Legg again: 


Martin Webster frequented the League's office in the basement 
of Palace Chambers at Westminster. It had now become the 
National Front’s first office. Webster was discouraged on 
several occasions and then found it more convivial to meet the 
NF leaders in the dive bar of the Red Lion pub next to 
Cannon Row police station. ‘Tubs’, as he was known to the 
League, was a large young man who had come into money and 
opened a second-hand bookshop specializing in military and 
firearm titles. He was a first-class comedian. 


(A sample joke of Webster’s referred to the sodium chlorate 
weedkiller found at Arnold Leese’s House in the police raid 
before the Spearhead trial in 1962. ‘How could we explain that 
away ?’ was Webster’s quip. ‘We hadn’t even got a window box.’) 
As a result of this humorous bent, Webster became accepted. 
Legg records: ‘NF Directorate meetings were always held in a 
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public house (booked in the name of the Anglo-Asian Friendship 
Society) and Martin would frequently happen to be there down- 
Stairs in the bar.’ 

The final and decisive reason for the incorporation of the 
GBM into the Front lay in the division between the BNP and the 
old Leaguers in the new body. John Bean had deliberately 
resigned from the BNP council lest he jeopardize the negotiations 
(and Legg remembers that an original LEL condition of the 
merger had been that it did not include Bean), but by April 1967, 
Chesterton had been forced to appoint Bean to the NF Director- 
ate. He acknowledged in Candour that Bean was a case where ‘the 
dissensions of the past should give way to the logic of the present 
and the needs of the future’. 

With Bean restored to the fold, the question of the GBM, 
in spite of the staunch assurances of the merger negotiations 
about excluding neo-Nazis, became the BNP faction’s own 
symbol of whether or not it had yet begun to dominate the Front. 

The inclusion of Tyndall would serve as testament and as 
confirmation to the militants of the BNP that they were in control. 
The BNP’s leading moderate, Ron Cuddon, had resigned in mid- 
1966 and Gerald Kemp, another moderate, walked out with 
Rodney Legg within the year. 

Rosine de Bounevialle confirms Legg’s account of the NF’s 
first year as a power struggle between the BNP and the old 
Leaguers: 


We had tremendous difficulties in the Directorate meetings — 
they, the BNP types, saw everything as a mass movement and 
eventually they began to see that they couldn’t get their kind of 
mass movement while A.K. remained in charge. We Leaguers 
only numbered about a third at Directorate meetings and I 
was always struggling to keep the whole thing going. They 
wanted to fight elections all the time. A.K. thought we had 
too few suitable candidates of calibre. 


Early in the year, Austen Brooks, the LEL secretary and a 
joint secretary of the Front, collapsed with a nervous breakdown 
after the strain of the Front’s first months. Rosine de Bounevialle 
gradually attended fewer and fewer meetings and with Chesterton 
wintering each year in South Africa, Legg was often the only LEL 
representative at the Directorate meetings. Brooks’s job was taken 
over by a retiring man called Ken Foster, who was known only 
for always carrying a large holdall. Once it was opened in a pub 
and a guinea pig climbed out. 
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It was not simply a matter of numbers, with the BNP out- 
numbering the League on the Directorate, nor was it a question of 
policies. It was a vast gulf of styles. Or as Rosine de Bounevialle 
puts it: ‘I did try to keep the League traditions up but it was 
practically impossible — they would chant.’ Chanting was the 
chorused shouting of slogans, a method of total heckling at 
which the BNP was very good. The LEL abhorred chanting, 
believing it to be mindless, not amusing and — at its bluntest - 
lower class. Chanting at demonstrations was something which 
upset the Leaguers; it made their own ‘creative’ form of protest 
appear cheap, as though it were just another political manoeuvre. 

It was not just the chanting. It was a BNP member being drunk 
when demonstrating against a play and clambering on stage to 
give a garbled harangue; it was the mulishness of some of the 
BNP attitudes; it was the echo of violence which rang in their 
politics, violence rather than wit. Chesterton tried to put it with 
delicacy in Candour of June 1967: 


If the NF does not become an elite movement it will fail 
Ideally we should seek to recruit only the dedicated elite, but 
we do not live in an ideal world and must make the best use of 
the material at our disposal. Even so, we have so to conduct 
our movement that it is considered an honour to belong to the 
NF. 


The BNP members saw this as a rebuke, and began to sneer at 
Chesterton as ‘the Schoolmaster’. They were not even mollified 
by his attempt to weld their passion to what he saw as his own 
grace. 

Tyndall, who cultivated Chesterton in private, made public 
overtures and gestures of self-abnegation. In June of 1967, Spear- 
head slackened the links which bound it to the GBM and 
declared: 


Up to now this journal has worked closely in conjunction with 
one of these (nationalist) groups, the GBM. Henceforth, while 
still co-ordinating its work with this organization, it will 
become a more general organ of patriotic opinion in Britain 
and will aim above all to foster the movement towards unity 
which we believe essential if a new political party is to be 
built. 


It was a convincing ~ and perhaps sincere - declaration, weakened 
a little by an appeal for £750 to keep the magazine going. Spear- 
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head had just acquired some expensive new typesetting equip- 
ment. Tyndall was already convinced that a wider audience 
awaited him. 

The GBM called a meeting to pass the resolution that: 
‘In overall principles and objectives we believe that there is 
no essential difference between the NF and ourselves’, and GBM 
members were advised ‘to join and give their wholehearted 
support to the NF.’ 

A cynic would have pointed to Tyndall’s assets, or as the 
GBM resolution put it: ‘Whilst the council of the GBM will no 
longer function as such, certain enterprises that have been run in 
conjunction with it have, we feel, a definite use and will be 
continued.’ These included Spearhead magazine, Albion Press 
(of both of which Tyndall was the proprietor), Viking Books and 
the Nationalist Centre, thanks to the generosity of Gordon 
Brown. The terms of the dowry are hinted at it in the GBM’s 
promise that these institutions ‘will be kept going and will be, as 
planned, developed as a meeting place and social centre for 
patriots generally’. 

Spearhead of September 1967 announced on its cover: ‘Unity 
one step nearer — we line up behind NF.’ In his editorial com- 
ments, Tyndall combined a proper humility with a sense of the 
inevitable having been finally accomplished; 


As the NF is a considerably more substantially founded 
organization than the GBM, being the combination of two 
groups each larger than our own to begin with, we believe that 
the most appropriate way of linking forces with it is the very 
simple one of discontinuing the GBM and calling on all those 
who have been members of, or have in some way supported 
that organization to join and put their whole efforts behind the 
NF. This we have done and already most of our leading mem- 
bers have taken the step advised... that we should give our 
wholehearted support to such an organization has been clear 
to me from the time when it was first conceived. It has merely 
been a case of when and by what manner of agreement this 
support should take form. This has required a little negotiation 
and some spirit of tolerance over the matter of past disagree- 
ments. 


It also required the fiagrant contradiction of those solemn 
promises which Chesterton had given the League and which 
Maxwell had given to the BNP, that no neo-Nazi groups would be 
permitted to join the NF, And it required the domination of the 
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NF’s councils by the militant wing of the BNP. It had not taken 
very long. 

There was a price to be paid, and patience had to be shown. 
But as Chesterton told Tyndall one night, he had been in prison 
only the previous year. In the August 1967 Candour, Chesterton 
welcomed Tyndall back into Nationalist respectability: 


Mr Tyndall, leader of the GBM, has shown the utmost 
selflessness in refraining from any attempt to negotiate for 
himself a position wichin the NF. He intends to occupy him- 
self with matters which, although in a sense residual, are 
nevertheless potentially very important. 


Encouraged by this general amnesty of the Right, Colin Jordan, 
who was in prison at the time for distributing a strongly-worded 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Coloured Invasion’, smuggled out his 
own proposals for unity on the Right. They were sent to Tyndall, 
Chesterton and Fountaine, but were not taken up. At least, they 
were not taken up immediately. 

On his release in 1968, Jordan received a discreet message from 
Tyndall, suggesting they could meet secretly at Denis Pirie’s home. 
Jordan remembers: 


It was a very friendly meeting. We all knew each other and 
Tyndall] had written something friendly about me when I was 
sent to prison. I think he was attacking the Race law, but it 
was friendly. Tyndall finally appeared to have got over the past. 
He seemed much more relaxed — he said he noticed that my 
divorce had come through from Frangoise. That was the only 
time the matter was referred to. 

We talked politics. Tyndall explained that he had had to 
humble himself to get into the NF and that at present he was 
functioning merely as editor of Spearhead. But he was fully 
confident - and I can remember the phrase he used - he was 
confident that eventually ‘we will obtain our rightful eleva- 
tion’. I remember he looked at Pirie and Webster when he 
said that. 

Then he turned back to me and said, ‘Don’t start a new 
movement.’ By then, of course, the whole NSM had been 
wound up. I didn’t reply and Pirie added that if I did start a 
new movement ‘it would be stamped on’. 

Tyndall then suggested that I could start writing for Spear- 
head under a pseudonym — and maybe eventually, as he had 
done, come into the movement. In fact I started the British 
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Movement that summer and put out another circular on the 
possibility of unity, Chesterton told me that it was premature. 
I would have to wait awhile to become acceptable. 

From the way the conversation developed that evening, 
there was no doubt in my mind that Tyndall was planning to 
take over the Front and that he was quite confident he knew 
how to do it. He kept advising patience. All we needed was 
patience, and him as leader. That was his line. 


Clearly Tyndall was confident that his past was behind him 
and that he could now work his way to prominence in the NF - 
and indeed, through perseverance and hard work on the 
NF’s behalf, he won his redemption, at least in Chesterton’s 
eyes. 

Tyndall believed that the single most important factor in his 
welcome by Chesterton was the pamphlet he had published in 
1966, presenting a fundamentally revised political theory, called 
‘Six principles of British Nationalism’. Now into its second 
edition, the book is described by the NF’s catalogue as ‘required 
reading for al! nationalists, particularly NF members’. 

It compares the authoritarian benefits of his earlier pamphlet 
‘The Authoritarian State’ to the more difficult, but more accept- 
able path (to a British audience) of nationalist government by 
consent. Since the pamphlet still forms the basis of overall NF 
policy, it is worth examining at some length. 

The fundamental difference between the Tyndall of 1961 and 
the Tyndall of 1966 (and 1970 — all quotations are from the 1970 
edition, which was slightly updated) is in his acceptance of the 
idea that the Government must be acceptable to the people. This 
is a far cry from the uncompromising authoritarianism of 1961 
even though - and this is important ~ Tyndall does not specifically 
reject the idea of dictatorship: 


Nationalists seek a type of government with a firmness and a 
strength that we have not seen in this country for at least half 
a century, but at the same time a Government that acts within 
the democratic terms on which it has been elected. Firmness 
and strength can more easily be exercised within a dictatorship; 
within a democracy of the British character they call for 
leadership of a very high order. Persuasion rather than 
suppression must be the usual practice. 

If we are not to have dictatorship, what we certainly do need 
is a governing party that can gain ascendancy in British 
politics of sufticient dimensions, and for a sufficient period of 
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time to attend to the vital tasks uninterrupted until they have 
become part of the permanent pattern of British life. 


With an ineradicable faith in British greatness, Tyndall must 
explain the nation’s retreat from power and prosperity: 


For the past half-century British genius and British strength 
have been paralysed by a poverty of leadership, by archaic 
political institutions and by naive and flabby political 
philosophies . . . the weakness of Britain today is the product 
of an intelligentsia which during living memory has been 
hypnotized by the madness of liberalism and internationalism. 


The argument proceeds: ‘There is no fundamental weakness in 
our nation that cannot be cured through the emergence of new 
leadership . . . We believe it is right for Britain to be great and 
remain free.’ National unity must be restored and the established 
political parties, Labour and Tory, are too committed to their 
class identities to permit the unity which transcends class 
differences: ‘Only a community of people with a truly national 
sense will be immune to the insidious disease of class warfare.’ 

Tyndall’s first principle was that faith. His second principle is 
the need to see Britain as a world power through a new white 
Commonwealth. (This argument is taken much further and 
supported with a degree of evidence in the NF Policy pamphlet 
‘Britain: world power or pauper State ?’.) 


In the boundless lands of Empire and Commonwealth lie all 
the ingredients of modern power, waiting only for a deter- 
mined national policy aiming at their full co-ordination and 
development in the service of the British future . . . We must 
not only recognize the Commonwealth as the singular source 
of our future existence; we must urgently begin to remake the 
Commonwealth into a genuine instrument of national power. 


This, he acknowledges, will demand a considerable shifting of 
the trade and defence links which the white Commonwealth 
nations have developed with other countries, and a considerable 
reconciliation with South Africa and Rhodesia. Tyndall 
recognizes — with a certain glee - that this ‘Will only 
be possible on the basis of our acceptance of those countries’ 
internal policies. We should do more than acknowledge accept- 
ance; we should give complete support.’ 

Such a reconciliation (which could be joined by some of the 
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black Commonwealth countries if they are prepared to enter on 
the terms laid down by the white countries) would involve the 
mass resettlement of Britain’s own overcrowded population in ‘the 
great spaces of the Dominions’. The results would be ‘the makings 
of a civilization that could surpass in its splendour anything yet 
achieved in the history of man’. 

The third principle is that of economic nationalism, which 
accords with Chesterton’s conspiracy theory of international 
finance: 


Many people are coming to believe that international finance 
has a vested interest in the creeping internationalism of the 
world, and that behind all the slogans about ‘peace’ and 
‘brotherhood’ lurk sinister designs which are likely to place 
total world control in the hands of a few ruthless financial 
operators, 


Tyndall’s answer is to give Britain the large market of the white 
Commonwealth and to use the Commonwealth as the only 
source of raw materials - creating a self-sufficient and enclosed 
economic system. Specifically, Tyndall rejects the alternative 
of a European common market, and he does so in terms which 
justify Colin Jordan’s suspicion that Tyndall was very much more 
of a British than a Nordic nationalist. For Jordan, the ties of the 
Nordic race are supreme — for Tyndall, they appear no longer to 
exist. Tyndall had adopted the Chesterton line on Europe. Of 
Europe he writes: ‘Its peoples are not united by kinship and 
cannot be kept together by any bond other than mutual economic 
interest — which is the very last bond that they in fact have.’ 

The fourth principle is that of preserving the British race: 


If ever the basic character of the British people were to 
alter and their inherent qualities be lost, then no amount of 
improvement in their institutions would avail against the 
certainty of a dark future... We therefore oppose racial 
integration and stand for racial separateness . . . To make a 
scheme of repatriation (of coloured immigrants) really work 
in the long-term interest of white and coloured races we must 
have the courage to make it obligatory. 


Simply, Tyndall recommends the adoption of the apartheid 


policy of South Africa, and stresses moreover that the African 
white regimes deserve total British support: 
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The white settlers fighting to retain their position are fighting 
for our cause and our future, the future of British civilization 
the world over . . . White Rhodesians and South Africans 
should be under no illusions; they should recognize that their 
only true friends in this country are those who are prepared to 
speak out openly in defence of their right to stay in power for 
all time and not just for the few more years of grace that our 
modern Tories would condescend to give them. 


On this issue, Tyndall makes no compromise: 


It is based on the simple principle of white leadership . . . while 
every race may have its particular skills and qualities, the 
capacity to govern and lead and sustain civilization as we 
understand it lies essentially with the European. 


Tyndall presents his own proposal for improving the black 
condition: 


Provide them with work suited to their own capacities and with 
progressively better rates of pay, decent houses in their own 
township where they may mingle harmoniously with their own 
kind . . . but to give him power and responsibility which he is 
ill-fitted to use wisely is something entirely different and in 
fact ends by defeating his quest for a better life. 


The fifth principle deals with the duties of government, and goes 
on to present the final vision of the supra-class, supra-party 
national government, or national will, which had begun to 
obsess the British Nationalist mind since the early 1960s. Tyndall 
begins by arguing that the traditional political parties are unable 
to implement the changes he suggests. More to the point, he 
argues that even new political parties (on the old models) would 
not suffice. It is not a party that Tyndall wants to create, but a 
mass movement, an organic product of the national will, with 
the Government as its expression: 


Such changes call not merely for a new type of political party 
but entirely new types of men to take over the nation’s 
destinies . . . Given the character, image and psychology of 
Conservative and Labour Parties, such a prospect seems 
remote. Long standing class divisions, however irrational, do 
not appear as if they can be reconciled by the traditional 
followers of one attaching themselves to the other. Such a 
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reconciliation could only be achieved by a synthesis of both 
elements in a new political movement which by tradition was 
identified neither with one class nor the other . . . This then is 
the object of Nationalists in Britain: a new party of the 
character that can capture a majority following from both 
sides of the present political spectrum so as to be able to 
obtain a long and assured term of power necessary to its 
tasks, 


it is important here to re-emphasize that Tyndall prefers to 
achieve this through the democratic political process of consent. 
(Whether the British electoral system is flexible enough to permit 
such a new movement to win political power is another matter — 
although Tyndall could reasonably argue that the system should 
be so adaptable.) His argument against the mainstream political 
parties is that they have lost the legitimacy of consent: 


In recent years the issues of the Common Market, Immigration 
and several spheres of permissive law-making, notably capital 
punishment and abortion, have provided glaring examples of 
government by consensus of a liberal minority and without the 
remotest mandate from the population as a whole. Jt is a com- 
plete mockery of the term ‘democratic’ to permit government 
to be carried on in this way. 


Not only has Tyndall moved away from the authoritarian posi- 
tion of 1961, he has shifted the authoritarian label to the main- 
stream parties and portrays Nationalism as the truly representa- 
tive voice of the citizens. In short, the lessons of the sixties, the 
agitation for immigration controls and the agitation for law and 
order and the opposition to the Common Market have trans- 
formed Tyndall’s estimation of the political intelligence of the 
British people. They have become a body to be trusted, whose 
instincts are true and Tyndall, the former authoritarian, is 
transformed into the legitimate representative of democracy. 
Tyndall has become a populist because the people now appear 
to be espousing his views against the policies of their elected 
governments. So what has changed is not Tyndall's politics, but 
his interpretation of the people’s beliefs. He is now convinced 
that the people agree with him, and as a result he is prepared 
to call for the fulfilment of the people’s wishes. The ominous 
use of the word ‘usual’ in his statement ‘persuasion rather than 
suppression must be the usual practice’ suggests that if the 
people’s opinion diverges from Tyndall’s, then the authoritarian 
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Tyndall of 1961 is prepared to reappear. 

The final principle of Tyndail’s nationalism calls for ‘a com- 
plete moral regeneration of the national life’. A start must be 
made on the organs of public opinion: ‘Press and television, as 
well as the schools and universities, have become the breeding 
grounds of all those ideas that are systematically rotting the 
nation from within ... There is almost no attempt to instil into 
youth the basic principles of patriotism.’ He suggested first ‘a 
clear programme of legislation which will render liable to 
prosecution all persons or agencies responsible for the promotion 
of art, literature or entertainment by which public moral standards 
might be endangered’, to be reinforced by ‘the back-straightening 
influence of service life, with its emphasis on smartness and 
discipline and the virtues of manhood, which made me fitter 
altogether not only for the emergencies of war, but also for the 
everyday tasks of peace.’ 

This involves a radical reform of the Welfare State, which 
‘thwarts every effort to get Britain moving into the twentieth 
century ,.. Let social security be commensurate with the useful 
effort that the worker contributes to the prosperity of the nation 
. .. Let those who prefer the life of slothful ease suffer for it by 
hardship, shortage and insecurity until they decide to mend their 
ways.” 

Tyndall has presented two separate arguments. The first is 
a generalized vision of a Nationalist Britain with which the bulk 
of the Nationalist Right (and a large section of the Conservative 
Party) would be able to agree. This was also his appeal for 
political rehabilitation on the Right, accepting the democratic 
traditions of British politics, and rejecting the overt Nazism (and 
the Nordic racia] link with Europeans) of his 1961 pamphlet. 
But of very much greater importance than this was the vision 
and justification of a new kind of political movement which ‘Six 
Principles’ contains. This alone entitles Tyndall to be seen as a 
theorist of the Right. Britain is a country with a feeble populist 
tradition. Tyndall had seen and explained how such a populist 
movement could now be built. 

This involved nothing less than the destruction of the two- 
party system in British politics, and the weakening of the class 
loyalties and institutions which underpinned those two parties. 
This carried the vital tactical implication that any attempt to 
infiltrate political institutions was not to be done solely in order 
to take over the institution, but (a less ambitious and easier task) 
to disrupt it to the point where its traditional role of reinforcing 
the class or party system was destroyed. For example, NF policy 
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in the trade union movement, as expressed by Tyndall in 
1974, is ‘to do what the Tories have not done and cannot do, to 
fight the Left on its own ground in the Unions and wrest the 
control of the Unions from it.’ 

Even an unsuccessful attempt at this ‘wresting of control’ 
would have the effect of weakening the Labour Party and Labour 
Movement without giving an advantage to the Conservatives. 
Similarly, the formation of the NF Students Association did not 
have to envisage NF control of the student unions; its very pres- 
ence (tiny and feeble as it was) was disruptive. If left-wing and 
right-wing students joined together against the NF, then that very 
process had served to undermine the traditional two-party or left- 
right structure. By making the initial target for NF activity the two- 
party system, and the class and political alliances which main- 
tained that system, the NF was given the opportunity to make 
any kind of short-term political alliances (as it was to do with 
the Conservative Party’s Monday Club over the Ugandan Asian 
issue, and as it tried to do with the trade union movement by 
supporting the miners’ wage claim in 1974). 

It is significant that Tyndall’s argument did not adopt the 
Mosleyite position of expecting an economic slump to disrupt 
the traditional political structure and thus lead to the summons to 
power. In Tyndall’s system, an economic slump is a bonus which 
could accelerate an inevitable process. The rise of the Liberal 
Party to five million votes, the growth of Welsh, Scots and Ulster 
nationalist parties all serve in Tyndall's eyes to disrupt the two- 
party system and sweeten the NF’s supra-class, supra-party 
appeal. 

At the very least, such an analysis of political change, which 
can interpret almost any development as a positive advantage, is 
calculated to work wonders for the morale of its adherents. 

As a political statement, and as a political programme, ‘Six 
Principles’ had a fair claim to be seen as the most considerable 
theoretical production from the Nationalist Right since Mosley 
had left the stage. Chesterton was deeply impressed by it and so 
was Fountaine. For them, much of its attraction lay in its 
straddling of the concept of government by consent and the idea 
of administration by authority. It held out the best of both worlds, 
it echoed Chesterton’s fears of ‘international Finance’ and it 
eased his doubts about the wisdom of including Tyndall in the 
NF. 

On 7 October 1967, the NF held its first annual conference, 
and the LEL veterans were reminded of just how different this 
new movement was by the instructions from the stage about 
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leaving the hall in groups, to which guards would be assigned to 
protect members against the left-wing demonstrators who were 
waiting outside. This had never happened at LEL conferences, 
and those Leaguers who laughed at these precautions were 
chastened when they did face a running skirmish as they left the 
Hall. One BNP member had his arm broken at a nearby tube 
station. 

In his speech, Chesterton had to deal with several issues that 
threatened the NF’s fragile new unity. First, he had to appease 
his own League supporters who were disturbed at the increasing 
influence of the BNP in the Directorate, and at the inclusion of 
John Bean and Tyndall. So he warned the BNP members: ‘What 
we have had to guard against has been the attempts at the game 
of one-upmanship by zealots endeavouring to make the NF a 
mere enlargement of one or other of the pre-existing organiza- 
tions.” He went on to warn of the perils of racialist extremism, 
while wholeheartedly agreeing with the racialists’ arguments 
about the ‘deadly peri! of mongrelization’. 

“We have to oppose these evils with all our might,” he agreed. 
‘But if in the act of doing so we label ourselves “‘Jew-haters’’ or 
“‘nigger-haters” we shall lose the battle for survival in which we 
are engaged .. . If scapegoats have to be found, do not look for 
them among the Jews or the coloured people, look for them 
among the 600-odd traitors or dripping wets in the House of 
Commons, look for them among the champions of Sodom in the 
House of Lords and in Lambeth Palace.’ 

But Chesterton had done little more than paper over the 
cracks when he departed after his speech to spend his customary 
winter in Cape Town. Spearhead’s report on the conference hailed 
it as a great success (although only 200 delegates attended) and 
boasted from the cover ‘NF - A Movement is born’. But that 
same issue of Spearhead contained a subtle reminder that unity 
on the Right had not yet been achieved. It carried an article by 
Dr David Brown, who had kept the bulk of the RPD out of the 
NF and who was still convinced that his own NDP provided a 
more suitable vehicle for the coalition of the Right than the NF. 
The NF activists, and in particular the GBM and BNP militants 
who now tended to act more and more as a single group, worked 
assiduously to prove Brown wrong. It was largely their efforts 
which secured the recruitment of the Liverpool organization, 
British Aid for Repatriation of Immigrants, in January of 1968. 
Its leader, W. R. Williams, had written for Spearhead when it 
was still the voice of the GBM, and he brought into the NF 
not only a provincial organization, but also David Jones and 
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J. B. Dodd, whose contacts in north-west England encouraged 
further recruitment. In the spring of 1968, Candour acknowledged 
that ‘Merseyside still boasts the biggest and most active group 
outside London’. In the same year, the Liverpool-based People’s 
Progressive Party joined the NF, and a trickle of support began to 
come from the English National Party. The pace of recruitment 
to the NF was encouraging, if not speedy. 

The NF leadership itself, however, had its problems. Chester- 
ton and Fountaine, the two senior officers, realized early that 
their similarly dominant personalities could lead to a clash. 
Accordingly, wrote Chesterton in Candour for June 1967, ‘while 
retaining the rights of all men to differ on occasion, in all that 
concerns the integrity of our movement and the vital need for 
unity at the top, Andrew and I have given each other the pledge 
of absolute mutual loyalty and that pledge we will uphold if need 
be in the very maws of doom.’ 

Tyndall hastened to exploit this implicit rivalry between the 
two leaders. After Fountaine had left the NF in the following 
year, Tyndall] boasted in Spearhead of his quiet comments to 
Chesterton — ‘I remember saying at the time to A.K.C. “this man 
is poison and the next person his poison will be directed at will be 
you”? 

In May 1968, after the student riots in Berlin, Warsaw and 
Paris, Fountaine was not the only English Rightist to foresee 
an imminent continental revolution. Accordingly, he issued 
circulars to NF branch organizers round the country, warning 
them that civil war was imminent and they should report with 
their local activists to the nearest police station, to put themselves 
at the disposal of the forces of order. 

Chesterton was horrified and arranged Fountaine’s dismissal. 
Fountaine sought and won a High Court action which said that 
he had been unconstitutionally dismissed and at the annual 
conference later in the year he stood against Chesterton for the 
leadership, receiving a derisory 20 votes against Chesterton’s 316. 
The result came as no surprise. The High Court action and the 
savage anti-Fountaine propaganda in the NF publications had 
done him a great deal of harm, and the issue of Spearhead which 
was ready for the Conference charged: 


A small band of discontents, masquerading under the holiest of 
pretexts, has striven night and day for months to foment 
internal dissatisfaction and disharmony, conducting malicious 
campaigns against fellow members and supporters, planting 
suspicion and occupying time at key conferences with endless 
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arguing, quarrelling and obstruction . . . they have only had 
eyes to see foes within . . . a ludicrous attempt at a civil action 
against members of the NF Directorate. 


It was a golden opportunity for Tyndall to be merciless to an 
important opponent, Fountaine, and to underline his loyalty to 
Chesterton. Even more to the point, Tyndall was able to attack 
those who had aligned themselves with Fountaine, not on the 
nonsensical issue of the circulars about action groups reporting 
to police stations, but because they saw Fountaine as the only 
bulwark against Tyndall and the militant members of the BNP. 
The two key targets were Gerald Kemp of the BNP and Rodney 
Legg of the old LEL. Legg was unlikely to get any support from 
other Leaguers, because in supporting Fountaine he was oppos- 
ing Chesterton. As an intrigue, it was masterly. Tyndall had 
forced each of his opponents into one weakly-linked and uncom- 
fortable coalition which had no broad support in the movement. 


Rodney Legg describes the final confrontation: 


Chesterton was newly returned from South Africa and had 
decided to admit John Tyndall to respectability. It was the one 
thing I was prepared to make a stand on. A.K. came into the 
room at the end of the meeting. He had given an ultimatum 
and wanted our reaction. We had either to submit or get out. 
There was no compromise offered. His leadership was in 
question and a personality clash had developed between A.K. 
and Fountaine. Andrew refused to back down and A.K. was 
equally stubborn in his determination to have a confrontation. 
He stood at the door, wearing a dirty raincoat, and demanded 
we approved his actions. Andrew walked out and Gerald Kemp 
and I went with him. 


The importance of the Fountaine split for the future of the NF 
had been underlined shortly before the divisions surfaced by one 
of the key events of post-war British politics, Enoch Powell’s 
speech at Birmingham on 20 April 1968. It was given to the 
annual general meeting of the West Midlands area Conservative 
political centre and it marked a major departure from the 
political conventions for two reasons. First, the tone of its 
language was far more urgent and more desperate than any 
previous statement by one of Ministerial rank, or by a leading 
spokesman of his party. 
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Those whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make mad. We 
must be mad, literally mad, as a nation to be permitting the 
annual inflow of some 50,000 dependants, who are for the most 
part the material of the future growth of the immigrant- 
descended population. It is like watching a nation busily 
engaged in heaping up its own funeral pyre... As I look 
ahead, I am filled with foreboding. Like the Roman, I seem to 
see ‘the River Tiber foaming with much blood’, 


Second, by repeating unsubstantiated tales of old ladies being 
victimized by immigrants it gave credence to the kind of anti- 
immigrant gossip which until Powell, had been the currency of 
the pub rather than the material of serious political discussion. 
Powell argued that politicians ‘simply do not have the right to 
shrug their shoulders’ when constituents tell them ‘in this country 
in fifteen or twenty years the black man will have the whip hand 
over the white man’. Powell’s speech, which adhered to the 
Conservative Party policy in supporting immigration controls 
and encouraging repatriation, created a political sensation and 
Edward Heath, the Tory leader, expelled him from the shadow 
cabinet. 


The resignations of Fountaine, Legg and Kemp from the NF 
Directorate had given the old militants of the BNP and the 
GBM the opportunity to develop the NF in their own image, 
restrained only by the increasingly isolated Chesterton. Recalling 
these years, Webster explained in 1972 (in an article titled ‘NF: a 
movement of action’): 


Because of the unwillingness of the national press to give fair 
coverage to the policies of the movement, the party soon 
realized that it was necessary, in its early formative stage, to 
‘hit the headlines’ as often as possible by all manner of 
demonstrations, marches and stunts. 


In principle, Chesterton was in favour; his own League had 
achieved prominence through well-planned and intelligent 
‘stunts’. But as early as October 1967, Chesterton was criticizing 
in private the daubing of Karl Marx’s grave at Highgate cemetery 
and a demonstration outside an anti-war film that got out of 
control. In December 1968, while Chesterton was in South 
Africa, the NF invaded a London Weekend TV show, gaining 
publicity but also a reputation for rowdiness that appalled 
Chesterton when he heard of it. His return to London in the 
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spring of 1969 came shortly after the most militant of all the 
NF demos, when two Labour Ministers, Denis Healey and 
Arthur Bottomley, were assaulted in a general brawl at a public 
meeting. It had begun with flour bags being thrown (an old 
LEL tactic), continued with chants of ‘NF... NF... NEF' (and 
Chesterton abhorred chanting) and ended with Bottomley being 
kneed in the groin and Healey clambering to his rescue. Among 
the participants were Ron Tear and Steven Wade - Webster 
was later to expel Wade from the NF, accusing him of dis- 
loyalty. 

The row within the party was more deeply rooted than the 
immediate issue of demonstration tactics. It was over the very 
nature of the movement. The BNP and GBM faction wanted the 
NF to hurl itself into electoral politics, to catch and exploit the 
rising wave of anti-immigrant feeling which Powell had un- 
leashed. Chesterton had given way to their demands for the 
Acton by-election, where the BNP could exploit their traditional 
strength in Southall. Fountaine was the candidate — it was almost 
his last act before leaving the NF ~ and the party put a great deal 
of efort into the campaign, for minima) results. He won 1400 
votes and only 5-6 per cent ot the vote, Spearhead acknowledged 
this was ‘a disappointment’ and Chesterton smugly claimed that 
this confirmed his view that the NF was not yet equipped to 
fight elections, even if that was the kind of party it wanted 
to be. 

The lines of ideological strain between the two constituent 
groups within the NF were becoming more marked when the 
issue of a new HQ arose to add personal! rancour to the argu- 
ments. The lease on the NF HQ in the old LEL offices in Palace 
Chambers, Westminster was running out, and new premises had 
to be found. Gordon Brown, who had been waiting for this 
opportunity, said that the old GBM HQ, re-named the Nationalist 
Centre, would be ideal, It was already under NF contro] and 
most members knew it. It was, however, in Tulse Hill, some dis- 
tance from the centre of London. Brown was supported by Martin 
Vaux and the bulk of the BNP and GBM men on the Directorate. 
The old Leaguers who stil! occasionally came to Directorate 
meetings, Rosine de Bounevialle, Aidan Mackey and Avril 
Walters, joined Chesterton in insisting that new offices be found 
in Central London, in keeping with the Front’s ambition to be 
seen as a serious national body. Brown's argument that the Tulse 
Hill HQ would save a great deal of money which could then be 
spent on elections infuriated the Leaguers. 

Rosine de Bounevialle remembers it as the Sycophants row: 
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That was what they called us when we supported A.K. on this, 
Sycophants. A very sharp division emerged between us over 
the matter and the row went on for weeks. The BNP people 
were quite unreasonable about it, and were most offended 
when A.K. said that fighting elections was one thing but 
having candidates of the right kind of calibre was another. It 
all became rather bitter, particularly when Frank Clifford, who 
was an old Leaguer who had always supported A.K. decided 
that fighting elections was a good idea. 


Chesterton once again argued that his personal authority was 
being called into question and insisted that the HQ stay in Central 
London. He was successful and an expensive lease was taken out 
on a small office in Fleet Street. The immediate need to organize 
demonstrations in favour of the South African rugby team, which 
was being bitterly opposed by the Left and the Young Liberals, 
got the NF working together as a team once more. George 
Parsons, a former leader of the Liberal group on Cardiff council 
and one of the NF’s major converts, organized a pro-Springbok 
march in Cardiff to which NF members from London and the 
Midlands were driven in hired coaches. The beating up of 
Martin Webster and Pat Addis in October by ‘Zionist’ counter- 
demonstrators at least proved the NF was being noticed, and the 
gaining of recruits from the Anti-Communist League and the 
Anglo-Rhodesian society later in 1969 helped to restore morale. 
Spearhead claimed that 180 membership enquiries a week were 
being received at HQ (which was an exaggeration — there is no 
evidence of the NF ever growing at a rate of 10,000 members a 
year) but the NF was confident enough to demand in April 1970, 
when the prospect of wider coalition of the Right was raised, that 
any other groups submerge themselves into the NF. 

‘It should be the pride of ali NF members to be called extremists 
and not only that — it should be a matter of guilt to any person 
opposed to the Left that he is not labelled as extreme,’ wrote 
Tyndall. But much of this internal effort at morale-boosting was 
whistling in the dark. The NF was deeply concerned that it had 
missed the Powellite boat, and that it was not expanding as it 
should. 

The overall impression of gloom was reinforced by the 1970 
general election results. In the May 1969 municipal elections, 
the NF had put up 45 candidates around the country who 
had polled an average of 8 per cent. In some strongholds the 
figures had been even more encouraging: nine candidates in 
Huddersfield won an average 12-5 per cent of the vote, polling as 
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high as 18-7 per cent in one ward. In Cardiff, George Parsons 
had polled 10 per cent of the vote, and in Sheffield six candidates 
in three wards had won an average 9 per cent. Municipal by- 
elections later in the year saw an 11-5 per cent vote for NF 
candidates in the London boroughs of Wandsworth and West 
Ham. 

The 1970 municipal elections, held shortly before the general 
election, were not fought nearly as hard by the NF, who wanted 
to husband their strength for the national poll; but, once again, 
the results from their strongholds seemed to indicate a general 
level of support of over 10 per cent of votes. In Huddersfield, 
where the NF fought 13 out of 15 wards, they won 10-5 per cent 
of the vote. In Wolverhampton, in a straight fight with the 
Conservative candidate, Ron Davison won 753 votes, against the 
Conservative’s 1204. The Indian Workers’ Association had 
advised its members to vote for the Conservative, and Spearhead, 
estimating over 500 Asian electors, sneered that ‘the NF gained 
slightly more British votes than the Tories’. Even in Bristol, with 
a small and inexperienced NF branch, two candidates won 6:5 
per cent of the vote. 

The proportion of electors who bother to vote in local elections 
is traditionally between a third and a half of those who vote in 
national polls. This gives a clear advantage to small parties with 
dedicated support. Even so, the NF had reason for quiet con- 
fidence. This confidence was badly shaken by the general 
election results. Ten candidates had been nominated, all in areas 
of NF strength. The percentage votes were appalling: in Leicester 
2:3 per cent, in Cardiff 1-9 per cent, in Huddersfield 3-5 per cent, 
in Wolverhampton 4-7 per cent. Nor were the figures in London, 
where the membership was not only larger, but more able to move 
into specific electoral areas, any improvement. In Southall the 
NF polled 4-4 per cent, in Enfield 3-1 per cent, in Battersea 3-3 
per cent, in Ilford 1:8 per cent. The only remotely encouraging 
results were 5-6 per cent in Islington (where the Reverend Brian 
Green, a close friend of the Reverend Ian Paisley, had a significant 
personal following) and 5-5 per cent in Deptford, where Martin 
Vaux received some discreet Conservative support. 

This was a marked reduction of the percentage NF candidates 
had achieved previously in local elections, and although some 
drop had been expected, the decline was bitterly disappointing 
for Brown and the pro-election faction. 


The growing confidence of the NF (up to the general election) 
had been confirmed in its own eyes by the increasing attention it 
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was getting from its militant opponents on the Left. In May 1969, 
the office of its Croydon organizer was raided, documents were 
stolen and the Union Jack was burnt. The following month, a 
Stolen lorry was reversed into the Nationalist Centre at Tulse 
Hill, doing little damage but rudely awakening John Tyndall who 
was asleep upstairs. (Chesterton was always rather unhappy about 
the way the old GBM members lived in the Centre and par- 
ticularly criticized Webster for his habit of working late at night 
and sleeping until] noon.) The NF’s annual conference of 1969 
had to be switched to another hall when two men sneaked into 
the Caxton Hall’s switch room and smashed the electrical gear 
with axes. 

In response to this, the NF evolved its own counter-infiltration 
system. In July 1969, a young man in North London going under 
the name of Peter Johnson began producing anti-fascist leaflets 
so virulent that he was interviewed by the police. He got in 
touch with local Community Relations officers and left-wing 
groups and successfully applied to join the Young Liberals. He 
was asked to work with Paul Hodges, who was then establishing 
the Party’s Anti-Racialist Commission. ‘Johnson’ then estab- 
lished the South London Anti-Racialist Group, in an effort to get 
the various left-wing and trade union organizations to work 
together against the NF south of the Thames. During this time, 
Johnson compiled a list of the names and addresses of all the 
anti-NF activists in the region. The defection of Mrs O’Connell 
from the Wandsworth Tories to the NF late in the year boosted 
SLARG activity and a Wandsworth Anti-Fascist Group was 
founded, which ‘Johnson’ joined as the Putney Young Liberal 
delegate. The experienced members of this group, which included 
Communist Party members who were watching for NF infiltra- 
tion, began to suspect ‘Johnson’ and the copious notes he took at 
each meeting. 

‘Johnson’ was aware of the problem. His second secret report 
to NF HQ read: 


There should be no great difficulty in getting a ‘plant’ into the 
meeting, providing that whoever is chosen is (a) reliable (b) 
not known to the South London reds (c) had a convincing 
cover, atways remembering that as there will be IS, Anarchists, 
YL and Community Relations persons present plus other 
assorted odd groups and thus it may be better to get him in as 
an ex-member of SHARC or some vague multi-racialist group 
based outside South London. Credibility is essential and 
someone who may get hot under the collar when the NF is 
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ridiculed or abused or who may show dislike of the overtly 
pro-black sentiments that will be expressed at the meeting will 
be of no use at all. 


‘Johnson’ himself had already been blown, and he suspected that 
this was the case. When he turned up for a committee meeting on 
5 January, he took two car-loads of tough supporters with him 
in case of trouble. In the event, he was simply refused access to 
the meeting. In the course of his infiltration, ‘Johnson’, who was 
in fact a North London NF branch organizer, was beaten up 
by two NF members after shouting insults at the NF march 
through Southall. At least one of his reports on the South London 
anti-fascist militants was forwarded to the Special Branch as part 
of the NF’s deliberate policy to cultivate good relations with the 
police. 


But although the NF was exciting alarm on the Left, it was deeply 
concerned about its own performance. In the wake of the 1970 
election, Chesterton launched ‘Operation Shake-Up’ in an 
attempt to stop the sense of drift which he felt had taken over 
the movement. It involved a minor restructuring of organization, 
but it was mainly an attempt to boost morale and improve com- 
munications between the branches and national HQ. 

At the Directorate meeting at which Chesterton broached his 
scheme, John O’Brien, whom Chesterton had just hired to be 
office manager, was surprised to hear Pat Addis mutter to Gor- 
don Brown ‘That’s not the real Operation Shake-Up.’ At the 
time, O’Brien dismissed it, but this was the first signal that a 
putsch against Chesterton was being prepared. 

The putsch was planned and prepared by Gordon Brown, the 
paymaster of the GBM, who had been so offended at Chesterton’s 
blunt refusal to allow the NF to move into the house which 
Brown had provided at Tulse Hill. Throughout the summer of 
1970, he mobilized his support, and persuaded Mike Lobb, 
Peter Williams, Ron Tear and John Cook to join him in an 
Action Committee. Pat Addis was also recruited, but was kept 
out of the real preparations. Some of the news leaked out, enough 
to raise tiny stories in the press about a split in the movement 
between Powellites and the rest. Spearhead for September 1970 
firmly denied the rumours, and the annual conference of 1970 
re-elected Chesterton as leader with a unanimous vote. 

But that conference confirmed the arguments Brown had been 
muttering into the ears of all who would listen. Chesterton was 
old and past his best, out of touch with the needs of a thrusting 
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young movement. The distinguished and elderly friends 
Chesterton brought to sit with him on the platform — who were 
never seen throughout the rest of the year — underlined Chester- 
ton’s own age. Two of them fell asleep during the course of the 
day. This was the folly of Chesterton’s traditional practice of 
padding the organization with names that few but he thought lent 
lustre to the movement. 

As a result, Brown was able to recruit the NF Treasurer, Clare 
Macdonald, Peter McMenemie the NF’s literature designer (he 
also worked on Spearhead, and had been convicted of stealing a 
gun when in the GBM in 1966), Albert Mitchell the bookshop 
manager, Ken Taylor the parliamentary candidate for Enfield and 
Martin Vaux. All of them, with the exception of Mike Lobb, 
signed a letter to Chesterton which was sent to him in South 
Africa, asking for his resignation. This came as no real surprise 
to Chesterton. He had already received a telegram from a loyal 
member, Jock Shaw, which read ‘There is a revolt against your 
leadership. Please send instructions.’ Chesterton cabled back 
“Who and how many are involved? Essential to safeguard mem- 
bership list.’ 

The press reports of a split (which included speculations about 
police raids on HQ, and suspension of NF activities for a year 
while a ‘clear division of trends’ was resolved) had unsettled the 
party membership. ‘I had barely joined, but something was 
definitely in the air,’ recalls O’Brien. ‘A feeling that people were 
waiting for something to happen.’ 

When the letter from the Action Committee reached Chesterton, 
copies were already on their way to the NF branches round the 
country, with requests for further signatures to be added. The 
letter accused Chesterton of ‘sorry lack of judgement concerning 
appointments and dismissals in the movement’ and complained 
of his ‘dictatorial methods and pettiness in the leadership’. It 
demanded that ‘voluntary workers must not be denied admission 
to the movement’ - which was widely interpreted as opening the 
way to Colin Jordan to join the NF with his British Movement, 
which Chesterton had expressly forbidden. The letter also 
showed how desperate the militants were to capitalize on support 
for Enoch Powell ~ a course of action which Chesterton had 
resolutely opposed because of Powell’s economic views. Refer- 
ring to Powell, the letter said: ‘Rightly or wrongly he is respected 
by a huge majority of the British people and to attack him incurs 
the hostility of that majority. Let us direct our energies to 
attacking those who are unpopular with the people and who we 
know are on the other side.’ 
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Chesterton had expected that his supporters would immediately 
suspend the rebels and maintain his authority until he returned 
in the spring. This was the immediate reaction of Rosine de 
Bounevialle, who knew nothing of the putsch until a Portsmouth 
member happened to pass her home with a copy of the letter 
while on his way to London. She and Chesterton’s other close 
supporters had deliberately not been sent the letter. 

She got in touch with Aidan Mackey and Avril Walters, who 
initially agreed that the rebels should be suspended, but they 
quickly realized that support could not be mustered for this 
within the rest of the leadership. John Bean, John O’Brien, John 
Tyndall, Malcolm Skeggs and William Palmer were all prepared 
to agree that they were loyal to Chesterton, but stressed that the 
priority was to avoid a split in the party — particularly since 
exploratory and informal talks were in progress with Dr David 
Brown’s NDP again to see if a merger could be arranged. All 
Chesterton’s supporters could arrange was a second letter to 
Cape Town. He later wrote that it was ‘so very half-hearted in its 
wording... bent so far backwards to appease the dissidents and 
so avoid a split’, that he determined to resign. 

But the dissidents had already been so encouraged by the 
muted reaction of Chesterton’s supporters that they met in 
Newham ten days after sending the initial letter to discuss the 
next step. There was some hope at this stage that Beauclair 
of the RPS and Andrew Fountaine (who later denied it) had 
agreed to raise £16,000 to finance a new broadsheet and so reduce 
the NF’s dependence on Chesterton’s own Candour and 
Spearhead, since Tyndall had lined up with the loyalists. Tyndall 
had already been secretly approached by Brown and asked to 
take over the leadership of the NF. Tyndall refused point-blank, 
on the grounds that Chesterton was the leader until the members 
voted him out. (Brown and Tyndall] had had their differences 
before, but it was Tyndall’s loyalty to Chesterton which began 
the antipathy between the two men which culminated in Brown’s 
support for the anti-Tyndall group in 1974.) 

At this point, the Action Committee had opened its own lines 
of communication to the NDP and to Colin Jordan. The story 
leaked to The Times of 19 October, which ran a statement from 
Ron Tear that ‘I do not want to talk about it; it is just a growing 
pain’. 

Three days later, Tear told the I/ford Recorder ‘there is no 
question of a split in the party. All we have done is asked him to 
resign as leader. We hope he will stay in the party.’ Once 
Chesterton’s supporters had decided that the priority was to 
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keep the party united, the success of the rebels was assured. But 
Chesterton’s warning about safeguarding the membership lists 
had been justified. During his absence, the party had been 
entrusted to a six-man inner council. It included Mike Lobb, 
Martin Vaux, Malcolm Skeggs, Ron Scott, Tyndall and Webster. 
Brown also endeavoured to attend the bulk of its meetings. On 
the Saturday morning after the dispatch of the first letter to 
Chesterton, O’Brien had decided to go into the office to finish 
some work. He was surprised when Lobb and Addis used their 
own key to come into the office - and they were taken aback to 
see him. Lobb said he had come for the membership lists, and as 
one of Chesterton’s appointed deputies, O’Brien could hardly 
object. 

The second raid was a greater surprise. Shortly after opening 
the office on 22 October, O’Brien was knocked to the floor by 
three unidentified men who took with them the subscription 
files on 6000 members and other documents. The culprits were 
never identified nor found, although both factions within the NF 
accused the other, and there were some who suggested that 
O’Brien had faked the whole story. (Since that time, it has been 
an open secret in Left and anti-fascist circles that a copy of the NF 
membership lists was available through discreet channels to those 
in need. Access to these files has saved more than one newspaper 
from a iibel writ when someone denied ever having been a mem- 
ber of the NF.) Within ten days, every NF member had received 
a letter of expulsion, purporting to come from HQ. Whether the 
anti-fascist group had used their own files to circularize the 
members, or whether one of the NF factions had its own motives 
for clouding the issue, has never been established. 

Webster cabled to Chesterton in Cape Town that he need not 
worry. Referring to the rebels, Webster advised that all was 
under control — ‘let them sweat it out’. Chesterton later com- 
mented: ‘Instead of sweating it out, the fixer and the more 
scruffy minded of his colleagues went the round of the branches 
whispering their falsehoods.’ He sent off his resignation not only 
from the leadership but also from the movement. 

The rebels had won, but they did not know what to do with their 
victory. Brown had originally planned to replace Chesterton 
with Tyndall, but Tyndall had refused. Quite simply, the rebels 
had no-one to replace Chesterton. Brown cast around for avail- 
able ideas. He thought of Fountaine, but Fountaine had made too 
many enemies before his walk-out in 1968. He thought of 
Beauclair, who was unwilling and was too unknown within the 
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Front. As a woman, Clare Macdonald would not have been 
acceptable to the Directorate. The NF was left leaderless. 
Tyndall commented bitterly in the January Spearhead: ‘The 
campaign to oust A. K. Chesterton from the leadership of the 
NF was conducted seemingly without a moment’s thought for 
what was to follow him, or if there was thought it was based on 
the most naive and shallow speculation.’ Tyndall still hoped that 
he could act as a bridge between Chesterton and the Front, and 
bring him back not as leader but as President. 

It was not to be. At a special meeting called by John Bean, at 
the North Eastern Hote] in London in November, Bean sug- 
gested they should ask Chesterton to withdraw hisresignation.A 
furious Rosine de Bounevialle retorted that he would never 
return until the Action Committee were expelled. Nor was Brown 
ready to compromise - he and Tom Lamb even opposed a 
proposal to send a vote of thanks to Chesterton for his long work 
for the movement. Chesterton’s comment, in the December issue 
of Candour, gave his terms: ‘If the right leader comes along and 
if the twilight creatures are relegated to the sewers, the NF will 
have no stauncher friend than me.’ 

He later wrote a veiled account of the putsch against himself 
in Candour for April 1971. It clarified little more than his extreme 
bitterness: 


After four strenuous years and the expenditure of much money 
from my own and Candour resources, stamping out nonsense 
such as plots to use stink bombs or set fire to synagogues 
among the feebler-minded and the development of ‘counter- 
revolutions’ among the more idiosyncratic, I had had more 
than enough. 


He went on to describe the NF as he saw it: 


Eighty per cent of the movement’s members are first class, 
honest to God British patriots. Ten per cent are drifters who 
will go with the tide. Five per cent place personal ambition 
above all else. Three per cent are totally unable to distinguish 
between good faith and bad faith and the remaining two per 
cent are really evil men — so evil that I placed intelligence 
agents to work exploring their background with results so 
appalling that I have felt obliged to entrust the documents to 
the vaults of a bank — some of these men are at present placed 
close to the centre of things. 
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(Chesterton’s widow authorized me to see whatever papers 
Chesterton had entrusted to his bank, but there were none. 
Chesterton did discover that Gordon Brown’s real name was 
Marshall, and received at least one ‘intelligence report’ on the 
meetings which took place before the putsch. It read: ‘It was 
mentioned that A.K. could be very ruthless in a crisis whereupon 
“B” said that he suffered from a weak heart and would be likely 
so far from home to fall down dead when he hears of our 
ultimatum. That would be admirable, as it would avoid a split.’ 
Chesterton informed his friends that he did not have a weak 
heart, and that the mysterious ‘B’ was in fact Brown.) 

Spearhead maintained a discreet silence about the coup, apart 
from Tyndall’s acid comments on the lack of foresight of 
the plotters, and a brief note that McMenemie had resigned from 
the magazine’s staff because Tyndall had signed a motion oft 
confidence in Chesterton. He concentrated his efforts on binding 
up the wounds: ‘We face a struggle ahead that is going to occupy 
all of us for the major part of our remaining lives . . . Ours is a 
duty which is endless and timeless when viewed in historical 
perspective —- much as the duties of the Christian and other 
churches,” 

It was a pompous and rather silly statement, but it was 
precisely the kind of message the bewildered NF members 
needed. Many of them still see this as Tyndall’s finest hour, 
working tirelessly to reconcile the still bitter factions and to win 
Chesterton back to the NF. He wrote a moving tribute to A.K. 
in Spearhead, referring to his friendship with the man which had 
begun soon after Tyndall left the Army, ‘a friendship which has 
survived numerous clashes’, and acknowledged ‘as a contributor 
to nationalist thought in Britain in the post-war period he stands 
supreme’. Chesterton was touched and mollified — even though 
his ‘friendship’ for Tyndall had not extended to inviting him to 
the Chesterton parties. 

For Webster, who had been privately suggesting to his friends 
that he was Chesterton’s spiritual heir, A.K. had even less time, 
writing of ‘The Fat (and fatuous) Boy of Peckham, waving his 
arms about wildly, accused me of being ‘“‘out of touch” with the 
movement’, 

The only antidote to the NF’s malaise after Chesterton’s 
resignation was action, and Tyndall and Webster hurled them- 
selves into Front activities, planning to open a regional HQ in 
Huddersfield and organizing a major march in Wolverhampton 
late in November 1970, for which 100 of the London members 
went up by coach to swell the ranks of the marchers. At the 
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rally which followed, John O’Brien made a fighting speech, in the 
middle of which he was stopped by a standing acclamation of the 
meeting. He had said: 


The territory and soil of Britain, defended by the blood of our 
ancestors — and our contemporaries — and moistened by the 
sweat from the brows of countless thousands of our people who 
have laboured to improve it, is by that blood and by that sweat 
made sacred, and is not for sale or barter to immigrants. 


Observers reported that Webster and Tyndall looked very 
thoughtful at O’Brien’s reception. It was then that they decided 
he could be the man to take over the leadership — in part because 
he appeared to be pliant enough to act as a respectable figure- 
head while the real power was still exercised by their own 
administrative control of party activities and branches. 

O’Brien had begun his venture in Nationalist politics with 
Enoch Powell’s speech in April 1968. Until then a member of his 
local Shropshire Conservative Association, he founded the 
British Defence League and then joined with Dr David Brown’s 
National Democratic Party and was appointed to its national 
council. 

In the course of the next year, O’Brien got to know every 
Nationalist group on the British Right. He became a personal 
friend of several of the key people outside the NF, including Mrs 
Joy Page of the Immigrant Control Association, and Mary 
Howarth who was now working with Page. He delved through the 
tangled skein of anti-immigrant groups, meeting Jim Merrick of 
the Yorkshire Campaign to Stop Immigration (a former Tory 
councillor) and Roy Bramwell of the Monday Club and ICA. He 
visited the Hancocks at the Heidelberg guest house in Brighton; 
saw Tom Jones and Ernest Shelly, old stalwarts of the Birming- 
ham anti-immigration groups of the early 1960s and later of the 
Racial Preservation Society. He met Dan Harmston of the 
Union Movement and George Knuppfer, a white Russian 
émigré who ran a small but intellectually influential body called 
the Integralists, much concerned with the conspiracy theory of 
international finance. He visited Anthony Baron, whose East 
Anglia Forum worked closely with the NDP, and the tiny 
National Party of St George in Reading. 

On one of these tours he met Martin Webster. They were both 
in Birmingham to scoop up a smal] group called the Association 
of British People, run by a Mr Broomhall. It had fewer than 200 
members, most of them on paper, but O’Brien representing the 
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NDP and Webster for the NF were both trying to recruit them. 
According to O’Brien, his personal antipathy for Webster began 
at this moment. He took an instant dislike to Webster (a not 
uncommon phenomenon) and was particularly pleased that the 
group joined the NDP and worked with the NDP in the 1970 
election campaign in Roy Jenkins’s seat. 

The two men O’Brien respected most after his tour were 
Chesterton of the NF, and John Davis, a former associate of 
Andrew Fountaine, who now ran his own National Independence 
Party on policy lines broadly similar to those of the NF. He 
continued to correspond with Chesterton, who asked him to 
come and work for Candour in London, and also to be office 
manager for the NF. There was a possibility at this time - 
September 1970 — of a merger between the NDP and the NF. 
Chesterton saw Brown’s NDP as containing less of ‘the loutish 
element’ which so distressed him in the NF, and hoped that by 
joining with the NDP, the militants within the NF could be con- 
trolled. In Spearhead, Tyndall was less sure, making it clear that 
if any more unification was to take place then other groups could 
join on the NF’s own terms. But Chesterton certainly saw 
O’Brien’s appointment as bringing the NDP merger appreciably 
closer. 

O’Brien walked into an office that was already bristling with 
hostility. There was the Directorate row between Brown and 
Chesterton and then the putsch, but O’Brien threw himself into 
his first task - trying to work out an electoral pact between the 
various right-wing groups for the Marylebone by-election in 
November 1970. 

The NDP had intended to stand at Marylebone, but O’Brien 
and Davis of the NIP persuaded them to stand down and let 
Malcolm Skeggs, the NF candidate, collect whatever Nationalist 
support there was. It made little difference. Skeggs won a 
disastrous 401 votes, and even Ken Taylor’s 1176 (4-4 per cent) 
at the Enfield by-election did little to raise NF spirits. ‘We are 
still no more than a speck on the British political horizon,’ brooded 
Tyndall. The prospect of a merger with the NDP was still 
very much alive, since NDP morale had not recovered from the 
1970 election. Ironically, they could claim the best vote of any 
Nationalist candidate in Southampton, where their candidate 
had won 9581 votes, 21-8 per cent of the vote. But this was in the 
constituency of the Speaker of the House of Commons, and by 
tradition, the major parties did not oppose the Speaker. The 
NDP had simply won the protest vote. In Leicester, it had won 
only 2:5 per cent of the vote, and 3-5 per cent in Birmingham 
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Stechford. Dr Brown claimed a moderate success in Ipswich, 
where his vote had risen from 400 in 1964 to 800 in 1966 to 2322 
(3:7 per cent) in 1970. But the NDP, like the NF, had hoped to do 
very much better. 

Although O’Brien was not able to secure a merger — indeed 
the NF Directorate refused to give him a mandate to seek one - 
he was able to arrange a working relationship, of which the 
Marylebone election pact was the first fruit. In 1971, Eddie Bray, 
the NDP candidate in Southampton, brought a coachload of 
supporters to a NF march in Bristol. O’Brien was able to secure 
further working relationships with the Immigration Control 
Association, and through them with the Monday Club and the 
Powellite support groups. And in December 1971, the NF 
persuaded the Newcastle Democratic Movement to join, and form 
the focus of a Tyneside branch. 

The NF was recovering better than it had dared hope, but a 
chairman was needed. Aidan Mackey had chaired two Directorate 
meetings after Chesterton’s resignation, but he refused to do 
more. He was afraid that too close an identification with the NF 
could hurt the private school he ran, and his personal loyalty 
was committed to Chesterton. Webster and Tyndall had been 
impressed by O’Brien’s performance at Wolverhampton, and 
broached the idea to the other Directorate members. Brown was 
unconvinced, but in the absence of alternatives, accepted O’Brien. 
Brown would probably have agreed with Chesterton’s ambiguous 
comment: ‘John O’Brien is far and away the best man for the job 
in as far as he was the only one willing to accept it.’ 

He was voted in by the Directorate, pending confirmation at 
an emergency general meeting, which was held in February 1971. 
The NF also took the opportunity to reform its constitutional 
procedures, which had been designed by Chesterton to facilitate 
his own autocratic methods of control. Henceforth, one third of 
the Directorate was to be elected each year (Chesterton had 
simply appointed Directorate members before this), and the 
Directorate was divided into sub-committees to control different 
aspects of the movement. They included administration (which 
Gordon Brown took over), branch development (with which 
O’Brien concerned himself), activities (Webster), finance (Clare 
Macdonald, the NF treasurer, took this field), policy (Tyndall) 
and publicity (Webster again). 

Having confirmed O’Brien as chairman, the NF turned to the 
Government’s new Immigration Bill, which fulfilled the early 
NF (and Powell’s) demand of making immigrants enter on the 
same terms as aliens. Undismayed, the NF now charged that the 
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legislation on aliens was too lax. The NF also attacked the idea of 
paying immigrants who chose repatriation. 

‘Entry into the UK for Commonwealth citizens can only pro- 
perly be decided on the basis of race,’ it added. Having hardened 
up its line on immigration, the NF — under O’Brien’s influence, 
backed by Tyndall — decided to try and widen its appeal! by 
stressing other items of its policy. In particular, it decided to 
conduct an anti-Common Market campaign and to launch a 
drive in support of the Unionists in Ulster. A whole issue of 
Spearhead was devoted to opposing the EEC in August, with 
Tyndall declaring ‘we are at war’, and reporting on its anti- 
Europe campaign rallies in London, Bristol, Leicester, Wolver- 
hampton, Manchester, Liverpool and Huddersfield. Spearhead 
warned: ‘The average British family will be reduced to a war- 
time diet — beef a luxury, margarine instead of butter and 
potatoes eking out bread.’ Predictably, it charged that the real 
pro-Europeans were the ‘Dollar Imperialists behind EEC’ and 
repeated its attacks on the ‘money power’. 

As a list of activities, it sounded impressive, but the NF’s new 
drive was not borne out by the 1971 local election results. 
Although it put up a record number of 84 candidates, they 
could only muster an average vote of 5-2 per cent. In Hudders- 
field, the bright spot of the previous year’s local elections, only 
7 candidates stood (as against 13 the previous year) and the 
percentage poll fell from 10-5 per cent to 8-3 per cent. Eleven 
candidates stood in Bristol, but only managed to win between 3-3 
and 5 per cent of the vote. Nor was there much comfort to be 
got from the occasional success like Tunbridge Wells (9 per cent), 
West Bromwich (8-5 per cent) or Deptford (7 per cent). As 
Gordon Brown reported to the Directorate ‘when you only have 
one candidate, it really doesn’t mean very much’. To add to the 
disappointment, NF candidates’ homes in Bristol had been 
attacked with bricks and daubed with swastikas on the eve of the 
poll. It was a depressing election. 

The one cause for celebration was O’Brien’s recruiting tour 
in the north of England in May. (This had included speaking in 
Huddersfield before the local election date, reinforcing the 
effort of Martin Webster, who had been in the town for two 
weeks in an attempt to win the electoral breakthrough that once 
again eluded them.) O’Brien spoke to the Manchester branch of 
the National Democratic Party, run by Walter Barton. O’Brien 
had long been a friend of Barton, and much of the pressure for a 
coalition within the NDP had come from the Manchester 
branch. O’Brien made a rousing speech to the branch, after 
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which Barton announced that he was going to join the NF and 
the rest of his branch followed him. 

Even this success did little to alleviate the gloom at national 
HQ. O’Brien described the mood: 


A frightful atmosphere of mutual distrust and intrigue. Clique 
against clique. There was the Brown clique, there was the 
Tyndall clique. I had to keep this witches’ brew from boiling 
over and putting out the fire. The anti-Chesterton coup had 
left a universal feeling of mutual suspicion, everyone was 
watching his neighbour and few trusted others sufficiently 
either to give or seek counsel. 


The mood in the Directorate continued to be bitter. In retrospect, 
O’Brien describes the meetings as ‘monthly bear gardens’, 
Webster was particularly curt. When Alex Marshall claimed 
that he had contacts with Ian Paisley, and if the NF was to try to 
establish itself in Ulster, it should send him, Webster retorted 
that he and Tyndall would go, adding ‘we’re sending the organ 
grinder, not the monkey’. 

Through a mixture of personal rancour and real alarm for the 
NF, O’Brien had decided that he must get Webster and Tyndall 
out: 


It had been brought to my notice by a member of the NF that 
Tyndall and Webster had connections in Germany with ex- 
supporters of the Hitler regime, and that reciprocal visits had 
been paid by parties of Germans who heard a speech by 
Tyndall at a meeting at a London hotel. I taxed Tyndall! with 
this, and his reply had been ‘Are my friends being called to 
account ?’ 


O’Brien had also been shown a copy of the German neo-Nazi 
magazine Das Reich for October 1971, It referred to successful 
liaison with Tyndall, and described him as ‘Führer’ of the 
National Front. O’Brien had also been told of NF members 
attending a Northern League rally in Brighton in November of 
1971, with Colin Jordan. The meeting was invaded by fourteen 
demonstrators, who attacked the assembled Germans and NF 
members (the Monday Club later denied any of its members had 
attended), yelling ‘Nazis, SS, Nazis’. One of the Germans who 
attended, Horst Bongers, a German Naval veteran, told reporters 
he did not know why they had been attacked. (The next week 
Molly Brandt Bowen, a reporter for the Jewish Chronicle who 
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covered the attack, was herself beaten up and left unconscious in 
the street outside her home. While she was being beaten, one 
of the gang told her ‘this is from our German friends. This 
is for your Jewish thugs and our compliments to the Jewish 
Chronicle.’) 

It was little use Tyndall denying any connection with the 
Northern League — not when his journal Spearhead was still 
running an advertisement for the Northiander, the League’s 
magazine, as late as November 1972. It read: ‘The Northlander - 
an informative cultural journal devoted to the international 
friendship and solidarity of all Northern European Nations and 
the preservation of their common heritage. Official organ of the 
Northern League.’ 

Appalled by this evidence of continued neo-Nazi links, O’Brien 
gathered his support. On the Directorate, he was sure of Clare 
Macdonald, Alex Marshall, Ken Taylor, Peter Applin and Frank 
Stockham of the Bristol group. Alex Marshall and George Wilson 
of the HQ staff were also determined that Tyndall and Webster 
should go. At the annual conference in September, O’Brien 
studied the votes for the National Directorate with care. He had 
led the poll, followed by Tyndall and Clare Macdonald. Five 
of his trusted supporters had come in the first ten in the poll, 
and Walter Barton, Alex Marshal! and Frank Stockham had also 
been voted on to the Directorate. But Tyndall had Webster, 
Brown, McMenemie, Peter Williams, Colin Cody, Vaux and 
almost certainly Frank Clifford on his side. Four neutral mem- 
bers held the balance; O’Brien stil] had to hold his fire. The 
nearest O’Brien’s friends came to testing the water was with a 
proposal to change the NF’s name to the ‘National Party’. Clare 
Macdonald proposed it, and made the point that a name change 
might persuade other groups to join who were jealous of the NF’s 
particularism. Her proposal was defeated. 

O’Brien finally believed he had found an opportunity to get 
rid of Webster when he, Tyndall and Webster made a second 
northern tour in February 1972. In Manchester, at a meeting of 
the branch organizers of the region, the Liverpool organizer 
proudly related how his branch had arranged coach outings and 
trips for old age pensioners. Webster interrupted angrily — ‘The 
National Front is a political party — not a burial society.’ 

The Northern members, particularly one pensioner in the 
Manchester branch, were furious. Walter Barton too was indig- 
nant and, canvassing opinion in the north and in London, O’Brien 
reckoned the time was right to get rid of Webster. He informed 
Tyndall that a motion to sack Webster from all his functions 
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would be on the next Directorate agenda. 

O’Brien was briefly optimistic of Tyndall’s support. Tyndall 
had telephoned him late one night, just before the northern 
tour, and said there was a dispute between him and Webster over 
an article Webster wanted to write for Spearhead. Tyndall read 
out the two versions over the phone and asked O’Brien to 
adjudicate. ‘While this was going on,’ O’Brien recalls, ‘I could 
distinctly hear Webster screaming abuse in the background and 
behaving as one demented. I gave my opinion and on meeting 
Tyndall later, remarked on the unbalanced behaviour of his 
colleague, and suggested that surely such a man ought to be 
considered expendable. Tyndall said he knew what I meant and 
that Webster was at times very tiresome, but he was useful and “I 
can get rid of him any time it suits me’. I made the rejoinder “A 
man is known by the company he keeps.” The shot went home —- 
I could see Tyndall wince.’ 

After Webster’s outburst at Manchester, Tyndail hinted that 
Webster might have to go, but shortly before the Directorate 
meeting Tyndall asked if he and Webster could see O’Brien 
informally to talk things over O’Brien agreed, and was shaken 
to hear Tyndall supporting Webster’sstatement in his own defence. 
It was impossible, O’Brien realized, to separate the political 
Siamese twins. At the Directorate meeting, Webster staunchly 
defended his position, and threatened that he would leave the NF 
altogether if he was fired from his positions. O’Brien had made a 
canvass of the Directorate and knew he would have to use his 
casting vote as chairman to vote Webster out. The factions were 
evenly divided -- but Terry Savage had failed to turn up. O’Brien 
was one vote short, and Webster survived. 

The next week, Tyndall told O’Brien he had lost confidence 
in him and wished to resign as vice-chairman. To Tyndall’s 
surprise, O’Brien agreed gratefully, saying that he had lost 
confidence in Tyndall, and would Tyndall please write a note of 
resignation to reassure the members — pleading heavy duties as 
editor of Spearhead. 

Tyndall had expected O’Brien to ask him to reconsider, and 
left the office a shaken man. The next week, O’Brien wrote to 
Tyndall asking for his resignation in writing, and Tyndall replied 
that it had all been a mistake, that he had merely discussed the 
question of resignation. The matter had to be patched up — but 
not before the Directorate had been informed that O’Brien had 
replacements lined up for vice-chairman and activities organizer. 
This increased Tyndall’s and Webster’s alarm. Once again, luck 
came to their aid, 
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O’Brien got married, and disappeared on honeymoon. Tyndall 
and Webster correctly deduced that Frank Stockham had been 
O’Brien’s choice to replace Tyndall as vice-chairman, and pre- 
pared to expel him in O’Brien’s absence in a Directorate order 
which Tyndall signed. O’Brien returned a day earlier than 
expected, and was able to stop the notices of expulsion being 
sent to the whole Bristol branch just as Webster was preparing 
them for the post. 

O’Brien and his allies now decided that they had to leave the 
NF, and take as many supporters with them as they could. Their 
preparations took four months, as they secretly copied member- 
ship lists and key documents, yet not a word of their preparations 
leaked out. They planned to resign as a body, and join John 
Davis’s NIP. They also planned to circularize each member of 
the NF with their account of the reasons for leaving, and issue 
an appeal to the whole membership to join the NIP. leaving 
Tyndall and Webster with the rump of the party. During this 
long crisis of the spring and early summer of 1972, the NF 
could only organize one major activity — in support of the Ulster 
Vanguard march in London, for which the NF provided loud- 
speakers and transport facilities, and a large contingent of 
marchers. In June, they organized their own pro-Unionist rally in 
London. 

In the meantime, Webster and Tyndall counter-attacked. They 
won the vote of Walter Barton on the Directorate, whom O’Brien 
had once thought would join him in the walk-out. But Barton 
showed his new allegiance when Webster and Tyndall proposed 
that the NF stop paying O’Brien a salary, since it was the salary 
of the office manager, a job which O’Brien had ceased to perform 
as soon as he was made chairman. O’Brien vainly argued that the 
Directorate had agreed from the beginning that he be paid as 
Chairman, since he could not afford to live in London without 
a salary, but twice the matter went to a vote in the Directorate 
and twice O’Brien was defeated by the one vital vote. He accepted 
the defeat, knowing that by the time the salary had stopped he 
would have left the Front. 

In July, O’Brien left the office ostensibly for his summer 
holiday, in fact to make the final preparations for the split. He 
secretly returned to London, and by the same post sent off his 
letter of resignation and the bulletins to the members informing 
them that eight members of the Directorate had left and set up 
a new organization. A new office phone number was given and 
all members invited to call and speak to the group which had 
resigned. After two days, during which over 200 calls were 
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received, the phone went out of order. The Telephone Exchange 
explained that someone claiming to be the subscriber had asked 
for the service to be discontinued. It took over a week to restore 
the line ~ by which time Tyndall had visited the key branches and 
issued his own version of the split. 
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FIVE 


The Respectability of Racialism- 
the National Front and the Conservative Party 


In the early 1960s, Enoch Powell had the reputation of a moder- 
ate on the immigration issue. Powell had refused Cyril Osborne’s 
plea to join his campaign for immigration controls in 1959, even 
though the Conservative Party Conference of 1958 had defied 
the party leadership and voted for controls. As Minister of 
Health, he had presided over, and indeed encouraged, a process 
of transfusion of coloured staff into the understaffed National 
Health Service. In the 1964 election, Powell said simply that he 
was in favour of the 1962 Immigration Act. By the next year, his 
attitude had hardened, almost certainly in response to the 
electoral success of Peter Griffiths at Smethwick. Powell wrote 
in the Sunday Times three days after the election ‘I do not agree 
with people who say that the result (at Smethwick) is a disgrace.’ 
In March 1965, Powell joined Sir Alec Douglas Home and Edward 
Heath in voting for Sir Cyril Osborne’s Bill for ‘periodic and 
precise limits’ on immigration. In May, Powell made a major 
speech at Wolverhampton which called for the same controls to 
be exercised over immigrants from the Commonwealth as were 
in force against aliens. The major implication of this approach 
was to remove the automatic right of Commonwealth immigrants 
to bring their dependants into the country after them. The Daily 
Mail headlined its account of the speech ‘Powell’s send them 
home plan’. In November 1965, he talked of ‘the desirability of 
achieving a steady fiow of voluntary repatriation’. 

Some of Powell’s critics have interpreted his hardening line in 
terms of his humiliating defeat at the election for the Tory 
party leadership, after the resignation of Sir Alec in July 1965. 
Heath won the election, with 150 votes, Reginald Maudling got 
133 and Powell mustered a bare 15, If this interpretation is 
correct, it does not explain why Powell’s election campaign in 
March 1966 stressed the other political issues which faced the 
nation. He did make one speech on immigration, saying that ‘the 
rate is still far too high’, but after the Conservative defeat, his 
diversions from official Tory policy focused on Defence and 
Rhodesia. Although something of a rebel in the Shadow Cabinet, 
he held his fire on immigration until 1967. 

On 9 July he published an article in the Sunday Express 
entitled ‘Can We Afford to Let Our Race Problem Explode?’, 
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which argued that families of immigrants should not be allowed 
to follow them into Britain. Once again, an anti-immigration 
mood was building inside the Conservative Party and Powell was 
prepared to exploit it. In September 1967, the Monday Club 
called a meeting at Caxton Hall which was addressed by Sir 
Cyril Osborne. He called for ‘stringent limitation of immigra- 
tion into the United Kingdom for the next five years’, and was 
overwhelmingly supported. The issue which Powell chose to take 
up was that of the Kenyan Asians, who were British passport 
holders even though Kenya had been granted independence. 

In the early months of 1968 Powell returned again and again to 
the question of the Kenyan Asians. He and Duncan Sandys and 
the Monday Club kept up the pressure until the Government 
introduced a panic Bill to the House of Commons, which was 
passed in the course of twenty-four hours, introducing a voucher 
system for the Kenyan Asians. The British passports with which 
they had been issued were no longer operative. Powel! was sur- 
prised at the speed and success of his own campaign, and was 
astonished (and encouraged to pursue the profitable issue) by the 
size of his post-bag. His Walsall speech and his stand on the 
Kenyan Asians had got him the largest public response of his 
career. Meanwhile, the Race Relations Bill was proceeding on 
its stately way through Parliament, Duncan Sandys was calling 
for an end to immigration for an unspecified number of years, 
and the agitation of the Monday Club and Tory MPs like 
Osborne, Ronald Bell and Harold Gurden continued. It was 
Powell’s 20 April speech which transformed immigration from 
just another political issue to the issue which dominated politics 
and the media, and he took a stance which permitted him to 
justify his course as the defender of the native English people and 
culture who ‘found themselves made strangers in their own 
country. They found their wives unable to find hospital beds in 
childbirth, their children unable to obtain school places, their 
homes and neighbourhoods changed beyond recognition, their 
plans and prospects for the future defeated.” 

Nor was Powell unaware of the political thrust of his speech. 
By setting himself forward as the champion of the ignored 
Englishman - ‘strangers in their own country’ - he was echoing a 
speech he had made in Gloucester the year before, a speech in 
which he showed that his antennae were tuned to the same wave- 
length as those thinkers on the Nationalist Right who believed 
that Britain was ripe for a populist appeal. 

‘Night and day,” mused Powell, ‘through the months and years, 
a babel of voices dins unintelligible mora! denunciations into the 
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heads of ordinary English men and women, for whom they bear 
not the slightest relationship to any of the facts of their daily 
existence . . . Some time there has to be an end to this. Some 
time - and why not now? - the citizen will put his faith again in 
the great simplicities and will confound the merchants of mumbo 
jumbo.’ 

The response to his April speech must have suggested that the 
time was indeed now. The London dockers and the Smithfield 
meat porters combined to march on the House of Commons 
under the slogan ‘Enoch is Right’. It was a spontaneous outburst. 
According to Harry Pennington, one of the dockers’ committee 
of four who organized the march, ‘It just happened. When Powell 
made his speech he seemed to me to be talking a lot of sense. I 
told some of my mates and before you could blink everybody was 
agreeing with everybody else.’ Not al] the dockers felt strongly 
enough to join the demonstration. There were 4400 strikers 
(leaving 25 ships idle) but only 800 on the march. It is also 
significant that the organized union movement was not at its 
strongest in the docks at this time since they had just reluctantly 
accepted the heavy redundancies which the Devlin Report had 
advised. The dockers had an industrial grievance and their 
morale was low, even before Powell spoke. By contrast, the 
dockers refused to march against the Ugandan Asians in 1972, 
when they were united and confident in the wake of their success 
in securing the release of the dockers who had been imprisoned 
in Pentonville. At both times, morale and faith in the trade union 
were clearly vital factors. 

At Smithfield meat market, the response for Powell was equally 
spontaneous. It was exploited, but not initiated, by one of the 
porters, Big Dan Harmston, a member of the Union Movement 
and fervant supporter of Mosley. Harmston has never tried to 
organize the market politically. ‘I’ve got too much respect for 
the blokes there. The whole thing just happened. When the lads 
were all together and blokes were getting up and having their 
say they got me up there as well,’ Harmston recalls. “There was 
a mood about the place — if that day Fd said “Pick up your 
cleavers and knives and decapitate Heath and Harold Wilson”’ 
they’d have done it. They really would — but they wouldn’t have 
done it the next week. It was just that mood of the moment ~ like 
storming the Bastille, I suppose.’ 

There is no reason to doubt Harmston’s account. As a Mosley- 
ite, he opposes Poweil and much of what Powell stands for. 
Mosley’s own description of Powell is ‘a middle-class Alf 
Garnett’, and Harmston was later to horrify Monday Club 
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activists at a TRU-AIM (Trade Unionists Against Immigration) 
meeting by attacking Powell. Quite apart from fundamental 
political differences between a Conservative like Powell and a 
Mosleyite, Harmston felt, and so did the NF, that Powell had 
trespassed upon their own ground, and that he had taken up the 
immigration issue too recently for his approach to be anything 
other than political opportunism. Spearhead’s cover featured the 
working people who had responded to Powell’s speech with 
acclamation, rather than Powell himself. Its editorial section was 
cool. ‘That Mr Powell has now spoken is to be welcomed. But 
let us not forget those who uttered the warning long, long ago.’ 
Tyndall went on to analyse, in terms of his own theories of 
disrupting the two-party system, why the agitation could do the 
NF good and why it was unlikely to switch much support to the 
Conservatives: ‘The leaders of the Left have not the slightest thing 
in common with the mass of the British workers ... and... the 
workers as a whole will never go Tory, despite their respect for 
Enoch Powell.’ 

Powell’s speech, although officially condemned by his party 
leadership, did serve to underline just how powerful was the anti- 
immigration feeling in the Tory Party. In December 1968, the 
Conservative Political Centre’s analysts were staring in disbelief 
at the results of a confidential survey they had designed to 
establish the views of 412 constituency groups. 327 wanted all 
immigration stopped indefinitely. A further 55 wanted ‘strictly 
limited’ input of dependants of people already in Britain, com- 
bined with a five-year halt on immigration. Some suggested 
special housing areas on an apartheid system, and one even 
talked of permanent camps in which immigrants could be placed. 
This was grim and barely credible news for the Tory leadership. 

Powell’s influence clearly ran far beyond the Conservatives. 
One academic analysis of two Gallup polls showed that for 
being the public choice to succeed Edward Heath he went from 
1 per cent just before the speech to 24 per cent immediately after 
it. Perhaps more significantly, an analysis of the Opinion Research 
Centre’s study of 1029 voters immediately after the 1970 election 
shows how Powell’s support was maintained. Asked if they 
agreed that Powell was the only British politician they really 
admired, 25 per cent agreed. 

Powell’s support was clearly concentrated in the West Mid- 
lands. The regional sample showed that 42 per cent of people in 
the West Midlands supported him (compared to 25 per cent 
nationally) and this reflects the general election result of 1970, 
where a nation-wide swing to the Conservatives of 4-7 per cent 
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became 6-1 per cent (the highest of any region) in the West 
Midlands and rose to over 9 per cent in Powell’s town of 
Wolverhampton. (The swing to the Conservatives was con- 
centrated in those constituencies with the lower — less than 
1-5 per cent - proportions of immigrants. The All Saints con- 
stituency, which had a swing to Labour, contained 13-8 per cent 
immigrants, and it seems clear that Powell swung the immigrant 
vote to Labour.) 

An analysis of a Marplan study of three West Midland 
marginal seats in the February 1974 election showed that 
Powell’s support had survived the passing time — even though 
Powell himself was not a candidate in the election, and had 
advised his supporters to vote Labour, in order to take Britain 
out of the Common Market. The survey, of 1500 voters, showed 
that Powell was the most popular candidate after Heath and 
Wilson, and his was the only support to cross party lines, drawing 
19 per cent from Tory, 16 per cent from Labour and 30 per cent 
from Liberal voters. 

It was Heath’s realization of the width of Powell’s support — 
long before any of these academic studies were published — 
that led the Conservative Party to stiffen its own position on 
immigration. In September 1968, Heath announced in a speech in 
York that Commonwealth immigrants should only enter 
Britain under the same conditions as aliens (for which Powell 
first called in May 1965) and that dependants should also be 
subject to controls. It was a major departure from the Labour 
Government’s position, and put a racialist nail into the coffin of 
a bi-partisan, non-political stand on immigration which had 
appeared a brief possibility in the mid-sixties. 

In spite of this concession Powell returned again to the attack. 
At the Tory Conference (which had received 80 resolutions on 
immigration — four times the number of the previous year), he 
went beyond immigration controls to the question of the immi- 
grants who were already in Britain: ‘We deceive ourselves if we 
imagine, whatever steps are taken to limit further immigration, 
that this country will still not be facing a prospect which is 
unacceptable.’ 

In a speech at Eastbourne in November he came back to this 
theme, and pointed to the ‘key significance of repatriation or 
re-emigration’, He then went further than he — or perhaps any 
senior and reputable politician — had in suggesting that integra- 
tion could never work: ‘The West Indian or Asian does not, by 
being born in England, become an Englishman. In law he 
becomes a United Kingdom citizen by birth, in fact he is a 
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West Indian or an Asian still.’ Once again he was attacked by 
Mr Heath and the Conservative leadership and once again Mr 
Heath let a decent interval pass before stiffening his party’s 
policy once again. In January of 1969, Heath spoke at Walsall 
for the toughest policy yet adopted by a major political party. 
He demanded legislation from the Government within the next 
nine months to stop any further settlement in Britain by immi- 
grants. They should only be admitted ‘for a specific job in a 
specific place — for a specific time’. A new permit would have to 
be applied for each year, and for each change of job, and they 
would not have the right to bring their dependants or families 
‘however close’ with them. Enoch Powell was in the audience. 

Three weeks later, 126 Conservatives voted for a Bill introduced 
to Parliament by Duncan Sandys which presented these demands. 
Powell, Sir Alec Douglas Home, William Whitelaw, the Tory 
chief whip and more than twenty former junior Ministers all 
voted for the Bill, while Heath abstained, Less than a year had 
passed since Powell’s speech. 

Powell’s campaign on immigration continued into the 1970s. 
In Still to Decide, a collection of his speeches published in 1972, 
a whole section was devoted to the issue: 


a subject which for the future of this country dwarfs every 
other . . . In your town, in mine, in Wolverhampton, in 
Smethwick, in Birmingham, people see with their own eyes 
what they dread, the transformation during their own lifetime, 
or if they are already old, during their children’s, of towns, 
cities and areas that they know into alien territory . . . cries 
of anguish from those of their own people who already saw 
their towns being changed, their native places being turned 
into foreign lands, and themselves displaced as if by a syste- 
matic colonization ... in all our history our nation has never 
known greater danger . .. when he looks into the eyes of Asia 
the Englishman comes face to face with those who will dispute 
with him the possession of his native land. 


This was the language, and it came within an ace of being the 
policy, of the Nationa! Front. Powell had but one reservation — 
he would not propose compulsory repatriation. He did, however, 
call for a Ministry of Repatriation to assist and encourage a 
“massive, albeit voluntary, repatriation’. When the Conservative 
Government passed the 1971 Immigration Act, which provided 
for the assistance of immigrants who wished to return home, 
Powell claimed that this was inadequate. ‘The Government 
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took their own policy and systematically emasculated it... as 
nice a little job of sabotage as you could wish to find.’ 

A. K. Chesterton was exaggerating when he told The Times 
of 24 April 1968 ‘What Mr Powell has said does not vary in any 
way from our view’. There were, however, items of policy which 
were identical, in spite of the vast gulf which separated a free 
marketeer and Conservatives like Powell from the corporate 
state thinkers of the NF. Fundamentally, there was Ulster, where 
Powell and the NF agreed that the loyal Britons of the Orange 
state were fighting a traitorous rebellion. 

Powell and the National Front also agreed on staunch opposi- 
tion to the Common Market, predominantly because they agreed 
that it involved an unjustifiable diminution of British national 
and parliamentary sovereignty. The closest agreement on policy, 
reinforced by an identical economic rationale, was in the feasi- 
bility of massive repatriation of coloured immigrants. The issue 
of Spearhead for May 1969 boasted from its cover — ‘Repatriation 
— how it can be done’. Inside, the article gave thanks to Mrs Joy 
Page and her Immigration Control Association for the following 
figures of the ‘cost’ of immigration. It listed £25 million in direct 
aid to selected local government authorities, £10 million in 
‘illegal currency rackets’ of immigrants sending money to their 
homelands, £3 million for special aid to primary schools in 
34 immigrant areas and so on. The largest single cost item was 
£227 million in aid to the Afro-Asian Commonwealth. (In fact, 
Britain ~ like most donor countries — ensured that the bulk of 
this aid was spent on British goods and services, and acted as a 
reinforcement to the British economy as well as aid to the reci- 
pient country.) The total ‘cost’ was listed as £266,783,000. 

Spearhead went on to suggest that allowing £100 for transport 
costs for each repatriate, and a further £100 as a resettlement 
grant: 


It would be possible in the space of two years to repatriate 
2 million immigrants from Britain for much less than the sum 
given above . . . in fact, repatriation would not work as 
quickly as this, since it would be necessary to replace immi- 
grant labour in those industries and services which have 
become heavily dependent on it. This would certainly take 
more than two years. 


The month after this Spearhead appeared, Powell made a speech 
using arguments and figures which were also similar to those 
produced by Joy Page and the ICA, although he reckoned many 
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fewer immigrants would choose repatriation. Speaking in his 
own town of Wolverhampton, he spoke of the need for repatria- 
tion and then came this passage: 


Financially if one estimates that 600,000 to 700,000 would 
be involved and that the average size of family is five, then 
to give each family £2000 for passage and resettlement would 
cost £260 million. Raise this to £300 million to include all 
the costs of administration etc. and it would still only represent 
the cost of eighteen months’ aid to underdeveloped countries, 
at the present rate, and it is hard to imagine a more effective 
or realistic form of ‘aid’ than this transfusion not only of 
finance but also of skill, experience and education. 


The immediate boost which Powell’s speech gave to the NF was 
described by Robert Taylor, then the NF organizer for Hudders- 
field: 


We held a march in Huddersfield in support of what Powell 
had said, and we signed eight people up as members of the 
branch that afternoon. Powell’s speeches gave our member- 
ship and morale a tremendous boost. Before Powell spoke, we 
were getting only cranks and perverts. After his speeches we 
started to attract, im a secret sort of way, the right-wing 
members of the Tory organizations. 


Taylor was speaking of men like John Briggs, a local solicitor 
and member of the Conservative Association who witnessed and 
completed eight of the thirteen nomination forms of NF can- 
didates in the 1970 local elections. In 1968, Briggs published a 
bitterly critical guide to the Race Relations Act called /nroads to 
ruin: race legislation in perspective which was published by 
Chesterton’s firm, the Candour Publishing Company. Briggs, a 
gun collector and assiduous writer of letters to the local news- 
paper, had been at Stowe school with another local Conservative, 
Colin Campion, who was a councillor and chairman of the 
local Conservative Association. Immediately after Powell’s 
speech he established a ‘British People’s Union’, a body which 
organized meetings for Conservative and NF members until 
the local Tory leadership exerted pressure to stop them. 

The NF was quick to respond to the organizational oppor- 
tunity they had been granted. In the autumn of 1968, it was 
announced that a training scheme for branch officers and group 
organizers had been established at Tyndall’s Nationalist Centre. 
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The course covered topics such as public speaking, branch 
organization, the case for Nationalism, the art of propaganda, 
know the enemy and arguing the NF case. The training course 
was repeated the following year, and was attended by forty iocal 
organizers. 

The NF’s problem was that the confirmation of their long 
belief that there was a great deal of submerged racialism in 
British society did not automatically mean that there was a 
corresponding potential] for natural NF recruits. In January 
1969, Tyndall summed up the problem: ‘Nothing is more 
depressing than meeting, as one often does these days, people 
whose political outlook starts and finishes with an embittered 
sourness towards immigrants. No serious movement in politics 
can ever function on a sentiment such as this.’ 

The NF also had to guard against erosion of its own members 
to the Powellite wing of the Conservatives, and it was keen to 
point out to NF members that Powell’s policies did diverge 
widely from their own. In particular, the NF attacked his state- 
ment in Parliament of 16 October 1969, that ‘I did not vote 
for any legislation which would legalize a constitution for 
Southern Rhodesia under which there would not be evident and 
relatively early advance to majority rule’. In 1971, after an ex- 
change of letters between Powell and Tyndall, in which Tyndall 
asked Powell how he responded to the NF’s policy of a re-united 
white Commonwealth based on the links of British race, Powell 
replied ‘my judgement is that especially in Canada, but also in 
Australia and New Zealand, these are bound to diminish with 
the passage of time and that no political structure can be based 
on them’. 

The Powellite organizations which had sprung up after his 
April speech were not all as amenable to NF pressure as Cam- 
pion’s group in Huddersfield. In areas of traditional BNP and 
later NF support like Southall, the NF had to re-assert its 
presence and its links with the Southall Residents’ Association. 
The SRA secretary, Grace Woods, was keen to help, speaking 
at the NF rally on the day of its 1969 annual conference and 
welcoming a special march through Southall which the NF 
organized, summoning 250 of its supporters from throughout 
the Home Counties. Spearhead commented that they were 
‘greeted like a Liberation army’ and Grace Woods’s letter of 
thanks congratulated them that ‘the party’s efforts seemed to 
have had an effect which this town needed’. The NF and the SRA 
organized the local elections so that their candidates did not 
Stand against each other. When Grace Woods’s political attacks 
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led the Labour MP’ Sid Bidwell to sue her for libel, the NF 
organized a defence fund for her among its members to help raise 
the legal fees. In defending its own strongholds, and in improving 
its structure to respond to Powell’s challenge, the NF worked 
harder than ever before. 

The NF’s overwhelming rival for the political benefits which 
sprang from Powell’s new prominence was the Monday Club. 
The Club accepts (as does John Tyndall) the name ‘Radical 
Right’, is firmly patriotic, committed to Christianity and free 
enterprise, supports white rule in Africa and is passionately 
anti-communist. It was founded in January 1961 by four young 
Conservatives, Ian Greig, Cedric Gunnery, Anthony McClaren 
and Paul Bristol, in horrified response to Macmillan’s ‘Winds of 
Change’ speech in Africa. Its first meeting, on the subject of 
Kenya, was held later that year and was ignored by the press, 
with the exception of Edward Martell’s publication, the New 
Daily. In January 1962, the Club secured the patronage of Lord 
Salisbury, the embodiment of the patrician tradition in the 
Conservative Party, and by the end of 1963, when the Club 
had taken a leading role in Conservative opposition to Harold 
Macmillan’s leadership, it had grown to some 250 members, 
eleven of whom were MPs. Through an early member, Harold 
Soref, the Club was addressed at major meetings by Ian Smith, 
the Rhodesian Prime Minister and Moise Tshombe, who had 
led Katangese secession in the Congo. 

Having lost the rearguard action against granting independence 
to black Africa, the Club concentrated on support for Rhodesia 
and a growing hostility to coloured immigration. Ronald Bell 
MP, a Club member, led the opposition to the Race Relations 
Bill in Parliament. Its influence within the Conservative Party 
rank and file grew quickly, and the Club deserves a great deal 
of the credit for the Party’s swing to the Right at its 1967 annual 
Conference. This had followed a long internal debate on whether 
the Club should remain a small and elite pressure group, or 
whether it should go for mass influence and a mass membership. 
It decided on the latter, in part because of the vigorous campaign 
of George K. Young, a merchant banker and former senior 
official in MI6 (his official title was Deputy Under-Secretary at 
the Ministry of Defence). He was brought into the Club by John 
Biggs-Davison MP. 

Young’s two principal concerns were expansion of the Club 
and immigration. He wrote the Club’s pamphlet advocating 
repatriation, ‘Who Goes Home?’, which was published early 
in 1969, and he was chairman of the Club’s Action Fund, 
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launched in June 1967 with a target of £100,000 ‘not for fancy 
overheads or an overblown London set-up but for action through- 
out the country’. By April 1969, membership had grown to 
1500 and the Club’s activities, with protest meetings on Defence 
cuts and on “The grip of the Left on the BBC’ attracted national 
publicity. The 1970 election brought a large proportion of new 
and right-wing Tory MPs to Parliament. Sixteen Club MPs had 
retained their seats, eleven Club members won seats and five 
Tory MPs joined the Club after the election. Six Chub members, 
including Geoffrey Rippon, Julian Amery and John Peyton, 
took office in the new Government. 

Although Enoch Powell never joined the Club, his links with 
it were very close. As guest of honour at its 1968 annual dinner, 
Powell told the Club that it brought many people into the 
Conservative Party who would otherwise be estranged from it. 
This was accepted as an endorsement of the Club’s policy on 
immigration. Shortly before Mr Powell was again guest of 
honour at a Monday Club fund-raising luncheon, the Club 
issued a major policy statement on immigration: ‘The Govern- 
ment must now accept Mr Powells remedies as well as his 
diagnosis . . . The social fabric in our great cities is already 
breaking up under the strains of communalism and caste.’ 

Although bitterly divided on the Common Market, the Club 
had become, by 1971, the stronghold of the Tory Right. By 
deciding in 1967 to attempt to achieve a mass base it had adopted 
the same interpretation of British politics as the Nationalists 
outside the Conservative Party. Chesterton had been right to 
deduce that the growth of the Club meant the end of his League 
of Empire Loyalists. The great question was whether the Monday 
Club had permanently pre-empted the position of the respectable 
Right to the exclusion of the NF. 

The Club’s growth was rapidly reaching a peak in October 1972 
of 2000 members of the national organization, 55 groups in 
universities, 34 MPs and a claimed regional membership of 
6000. (According to the current Club leadership, this provincial 
membership was ‘highly inflated’ and their ‘official’ records 
show barely more than 1000 provincial members). It was this 
expansion G. K. Young had sought through his control of the 
Action Fund. He spent heavily on press advertisements for 
membership, publications and pamphlets and newsletters and on 
hiring young right-wing staff for the Club’s headquarters. Some 
Club members like Harold Soref claim to have opposed this 
development in private from the very beginning, and to have 
issued direct warnings to the new chairman, Jonathan Guinness, 
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when he was elected in June 1972. Soref himself warned of the 
dangers of take-over by extremists and Guinness was aware, 
when he took office, that a former member of the Union Move- 
ment called Lesley Wooler had been brought into the Club HQ 
to examine membership lists in an attempt to purge the Club 
of known NF members. ‘I deliberately set my face against making 
any enquiries into that,’ Guinness recalls. ‘We had enough 
troubles on our minds.’ 

The growth of the Club, and its strong line on immigration, 
at first attracted some grudging praise from the NF. Spearhead 
commented in February 1970: ‘At least the gentlemen of the 
Monday Club are learning. And for those who are prepared to 
learn there is always hope.’ But the NF’s hope was that the Club 
would not only rally more and more members of the Conserva- 
tive Right, but would at the same time lose a similar proportion 
of members to the NF. The Club was to be a halfway house 
between the Tories and the NF —- and this approach was made 
clear in a major article in the March 1970 Spearhead: ‘The Mon- 
day Club has a useful purpose as a rallying point and recruiting 
ground for people of patriotic inclinations. It does not serve as 
a reliable source of guidance for Britain’s future.’ 

The Club’s limitations were spelled out in detail. It had: ‘No 
comprehensive doctrine and no scientific understanding of the 
machinations of international politics’, and although ‘it prefers 
the Union Jack to the Red Flag, basically it is internationalist 
... (with its)... thinking in world affairs dominated by East- 
West relations, it . . . does not recognize the part played in 
the promotion of world revolution by Western finance.’ In 
particular it pointed to Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of eventual majority rule in Rhodesia, to Biggs-Davison’s 
support for the EEC and to Patrick Wall’s support of NATO. 

The Club’s May Day rally in Trafalgar Squa.e in support of 
law and order was heavily supported by the National Front, 
who brought supporters by coach from all over England to 
ensure that their members and their banners swamped the rally 
and TV cameras and the press photographs. ‘Half the crowd and 
90 per cent of the banners came from the NF,’ boasted Spear- 
head and the claim was justified. After the rally, the NF march 
was joined by the Nottingham branch of the Club, and by many 
individual Club members. 

Martin Webster, the NF activities organizer, was delighted 
at this response to his special appeal. Ten days before the rally, 
in a special activities bulletin, he had circularized all branches 
with this message: 
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Last year the NF won a considerable amount of excellent 
publicity by turning up in force with a profusion of banners 
to a Conservative Party Rally in Trafalgar Square, London. 
After the rally, many Young Conservatives, despite a varning 
from Duncan Sandys, supported a NF march through London. 
This year the Monday Club wing of the Conservative Party 
is organizing a similar rally with the theme ‘Law and Liberty’. 
It is most important that as many NF members as possible 
attend the rally . . . This is a most important activity and 
members from London and the provinces are urged to make 
every effort to attend. 


At this time, the NF was preparing to field ten candidates in 
the 1970 general election. But Webster made his priorities clear 
to the Sunday Times on 5 April — ‘We don’t expect to win any 
seats — we are fighting a guerilla war’. It took some time off to 
cheer the friendliest of its enemies in June. ‘Bravo Enoch’, said 
its cover, acknowledging that his ‘enemies within’ speech had 
gone some way towards the NF position on left-wing subversion 
in the media, the universities and Ireland. 

Powell’s speech, five days before polling day in Birmingham, 
caused almost as much of a sensation as his speech on immigra- 
tion of April 1968. ‘Britain at this moment is under attack,’ he 
began, and went on to point to 


the forces which aim at the actual destruction of our nation 
and society . .. We have seen the institutes of learning syste- 
matically threatened, browbeaten and held up to ridicule by 
the organizers of disorder . . . civil government itself has 
been made to tremble by the mob. . . (our troops) are in 
Northern Ireland because disorder, deliberately fomented for 
its own sake as an instrument of power has come within an 
ace of destroying the authority of the civil government and 
because the prospect of that authority being easily recovered 
is not foreseen . . . The exploitation of what is called ‘race’ is 
a common factor which Jinks the enemy on several different 
fronts . . . ‘Race’ is billed to play a major, perhaps a decisive 
part in the battle of Britain, whose enemies must have been 
unable to believe their good fortune as they watched the 
numbers of West Indians, Africans and Asians concentrated 
in her major cities mount towards the two million mark. 


In the growth of the Monday Club, in Powell’s support and in 
Powell’s message, the men on the Nationalist Right who had 
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built the NF coalition could see their analysis of British society 
being confirmed. But the political fruits of that analysis came no 
nearer. 

In his days in the BNP, John Bean had always reminded his 
colleagues that the full title of Hitler’s party was the ‘National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party’ and he was convinced that 
the NF had to win votes in the working class and not spend too 
many of its resources in the Monday Club and the Powellite 
groupings. In Spearhead’s election issue, he tried for a new 
approach with an article entitled ‘NF must win Labour votes’, 
in which he argued ‘a minimum wage must be established, and 
this should be pegged to the cost of living index and adjusted 
accordingly each year’. In an earlier issue, he had appealed for 
the NF to accept ‘a radical wing, with a more flexible view 
towards Europe than its present orthodox line of complete 
rejection’, 

The summer of 1970 was a time of re-assessment for the NF. 
It was the time when a small group calling itself the Action 
Committee organized its putsch against Chesterton’s leadership 
which succeeded later in the year. The NF’s main grievance was 
that the Monday Club (and in some areas, even Dr Brown’s 
NDP) was doing a better job of scooping up Powell’s support. 
Morale was very low, and it declined even further after the dis- 
appointing election results, in which the highest NF vote was 
5:6 per cent and its overall average vote a humble 3-6 per cent. 

Tyndall, however, looked on the bright side. ‘There will not 
be a successful Powellite revolution in the Tory Party in the for- 
seeable future,’ he forecast, and went on to note the ‘natural 
downward evolution of old guard politics’. He pointed to the 
doubled Liberal vote, to the increasing divisions inside the two 
major parties, Wilson’s Government having alienated much of 
its left-wing and trade union support, and the Conservatives 
struggling with the problem of Powell, who on the one hand 
had clearly brought the Conservatives a lot of votes, but who 
was also clearly opposed to the party leadership. Tyndall’s 
faith in the collapse of the two-party system remained firm. 

The problem of the Monday Club continued. One of the NF’s 
answers to this, although its leaders have frequently denied it, 
has been infiltration. This had begun in the NF’s first year, in 
1967, when Ron Tear, the NF West Essex organizer and a 
former member of the National Socialist Movement, John 
Cook, joined the Conservative Party in Ilford. Tear, who kept 
a Nazi shrine in his home complete with swastika flags and who 
entertained German neo-Nazi leaders like Wolfgang Kerstein 
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of the Viking Youth at his home, was a former military police- 
man and member of the BNP. (Standing as BNP candidate in a 
local election in Ilford in 1962 he had informed the electorate 
that Hitler was a genius, and had received seventeen votes.) By 
sheer perseverance he had developed several useful contacts 
within the local Conservative parties. They included Councillor 
George Owen and Monday Clubber Kay Tomlin. But Tear and 
Cook played their hand too soon. In the summer of 1967 the 
local Conservative MP, Tom Iremonger, wrote to the Daily 
Telegraph that his constituency party was being deliberately 
and insidiously infiltrated. His view has never changed. Seven 
years later he recalled how close they had come to winning office 
in the party: “There was a serious threat that these people would 
get the majority of serious offices. I just didn’t like the smeil 
of the thing. They talk about repatriation of immigrants. Physi- 
cally what they want to do is put them all in cattle trucks and 
shoot them off the end of Southend Pier.’ 

The two men resigned, and Chesterton denied that any attempt 
at infiltration had taken place. Shortly afterwards, Chesterton 
publicly congratulated the two of them for ‘sterling organiza- 
tional work’. It was in Essex again that the NF made its greatest 
breakthrough into the Monday Club, where the local branch 
defied its national leadership (and was expelled as a result) to 
invite John Tyndall to address them early in 1973. The branch 
Chairman, Len Lambert, was one of the key Monday Clubbers 
in the plot to get rid of Jonathan Guinness as national chairman 
and replace him with G. K. Young. 

The NF leadership was in favour of infiltration so long as it 
was not made public. In October 1969, two Wandsworth Tory 
Councillors, Mrs Athlene O’Connell and Peter Mitchell, resigned 
the Conservative whip and announced that they would hence- 
forth support the National Front. In December, they said they 
would re-apply for the Tory whip. Martin Webster told the 
Evening News: ‘We said they would be able to help our cause 
more if they did not make public the fact that they were joining 
us but they both insisted.’ Three months later, the chairwoman 
of a group which had sprung up after a policeman was tragically 
killed while on duty, a Mrs Jennifer O’Connor, announced that 
she was resigning because ‘everything has gone wrong and the 
National Front seem to be poking their noses in’. The President 
of this group, the Police Wives’ Action Committee, was the very 
Mrs Athlene O’Connell who had so mysteriously joined and then 
left the NF. 

The frankest single account of NF infiltration came from its 
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Worthing organizer, Oliver Gilbert, who had been a member of 
Leese’s Imperial Fascist League before the Second World War 
and had been an 18B detainee during the war. He wrote to 
Spearhead to protest against an attack by Martin Webster on ‘a 
group of reactionaries on the fringe of the Worthing Branch of 
the NF who think they can save the soul of the Conservative 
Party’. Gilbert retorted: ‘I believe that the Conservative Party 
can be made far more right-wing by the infiltration tactics now 
operated by men like myself who for years have been members of 
the Conservative Party and who put over the policy of the NF 
at ward committee meetings and general meetings of their local 
Conservative associations.’ 

But Gilbert had missed the point. The object was not to make 
the Conservative Party right-wing, the object was to destroy it. 
In August 1970, Tyndall returned to the attack on the inter- 
nationalism and the financial policies of the Conservatives with 
an article called ‘No — we are not Tories’. 

For Tyndall, the vital object was to destroy the two-party 
system: 


The only permanent hope of getting Britain on her feet lies 
in the emergence of a political party that can gain a sufficient 
majority following among both main classes to achieve a long 
and secure supremacy on the political scene ~ a position 
similar to that of the National Party in South Africa, the 
Socialist Party in Sweden or, nearer home, the Unionist Party 
in Northern Ireland. This is necessary to give the ruling party 
the long-term freedom of action that it needs as well as to 
sink the Left. 


In February 1971, he returned to the theme - ‘The Right will 
always be weak so long as it is based predominantly on white 
collar support.’ This argument did not go far to appeal to those 
NF members who had noted the Tory Party’s move to the Right 
before the 1970 election, and had applauded Heath’s election 
promises to control the trade unions, sell arms to South Africa, 
sell off the profitable parts of the nationalized industries and 
limit the amount of state aid to ailing private enterprise. But as 
the Heath Government grappled with the realities of power, 
these election promises were steadily retracted. This led to dissent 
within the Conservative Party, and more particularly, within 
the Monday Club, which Tyndall felt able to exploit. 

By April of 1971 he was asking ‘Are the Clubbers waking up?’ 
He began by denying that the NF was the organization behind 
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the ‘extremists’ who were accused of taking over the Club and 
piously pointed to the praise the NF had been given by the Club’s 
national chairman, George Pole, who had declared ‘the National 
Front must not be turned aside as if of no account; they have 
people who are motivated by the highest motives’. Thus but- 
tressed, Tyndall declared grandly: ‘If the Club were to purge 
itself of its dead wood and evolve into a genuine right-wing 
popular movement the possibility would then exist for the Club 
and the NF to work as allies and as friends.’ 

Tyndall went on to offer an open alliance: ‘There seems a 
distinct possibility now that the genuine Rightists in the Club 
may start to weed out the fakes and jettison their policies. If so, 
Spearhead, for whatever modest influence it may wield among 
Club followers, will support them to the hilt.” Tyndall’s stress on 
the support of his magazine Spearhead, rather than NF support, 
is important. The magazine was his personal property under his 
own control. He could still describe it, as in those days between 
the ending of the GBM and his acceptance by the NF, as ‘a 
patriotic organ of the Right’. This status not only gave him a 
freedom of manoeuvre within the party, but also freedom to 
conduct his own campaigns outside it. (Only once was there a 
conflict. In 1970, Chesterton demanded that an issue of Spear- 
head which he thought ‘boosted Enoch Powel] and broke one 
of the movement’s most important rules’ should be withdrawn. 
There was a bitter fight on the Directorate which Chesterton 
finally won. Tyndall argued that to boost Powell in the wake of 
Powell’s influence on the general election would help to exacer- 
bate divisions within the Conservatives, but Chesterton was 
adamant, and said that his personal authority was in question. 
Tyndall backed down, and loyally implemented the withdrawal 
of the issue. From then on, he could do no wrong in Chesterton’s 
eyes.) 

The wisdom of Tyndall’s course in offering this alliance to the 
Club was underlined by the Club’s decision to establish an 
immigration committee in 1971. Again, this was an idea of G. K. 
Young, whose personal influence in the Club made him something 
of an unofficial chairman. Young sat on this new committee, 
which was run by a young ally of his called Geoffrey Baber, 
who had been director of the Action Fund which Young con- 
trolled. Bee Carthew, a prominent Powellite later to join the 
NF, was the committee secretary and Gerald Howerth, a son of 
Mary Howerth of the Immigrant Control Association, joined 
Ronaid Bell MP, Harold Soref MP and John Stokes MP on the 
committee, 
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On its own authority, and without reference to the Club execu- 
tive, the committee wrote to all Club branch chairmen: 


While the Committee is and will remain a purely Conservative 
organization, it is felt that opposition to coloured immigration 
and lack of proper repatriation arrangements also exercise 
many of other political views who should be encouraged to 
lend their support in a campaign, which, when it succeeds, 
will be of benefit to all. 


This gave the local Clubs (which were the strongholds of Young’s 
support) a free hand to work with the National Front or anyone 
they chose. Some of them needed little prompting. In March 
1971 a series of articles in the Daily Mirror led to the resignation 
of John Ormowe, the chairman of the Sussex Monday Club. 
He had told the Mirror: ‘1 accept I am a racialist. If you read 
Mein Kampf you will see it has been wrongly derided. I personally 
am an admirer of Hitler . . . | doubt whether he knew about all 
those people who were cremated.” Ormowe had attended a 
Pan-Nordic conference in Brighton in 1970 which had been 
organized in conjunction with the Northern League. Its symbol 
was a swastika. Ormowe had originally joined the Monday 
Club with the son of Alan Hancock, of the Heidelberg guest 
house. Young Hancock was also asked to leave the Club. 

John O’Brien, chairman of the NF from early 1971 to July 
1972, confirms that the question of infiltration ‘arose three or 
four times a year at Directorate meetings. It was always unani- 
mously supported. There was a general idea that any sort of 
liaison between ourselves and the Club would be good and we 
could gain. It was understood that our best links were with the 
West Middlesex Club. but our sympathizers were fairly wide- 
spread. And some members of the Directorate occupied them- 
selves with little else.’ 

The key men were Michael Lobb and Martin Vaux. Vaux was 
the link man with West Middlesex, where the Club secretary 
was Mrs Gillian Goold. At the Uxbridge by-election of December 
1972, Mrs Goold told a meeting of some 30 of her members 
(out of a branch total of 65) that ‘Heath has betrayed us’ and 
that they should join her in working for the National Front 
candidate during the campaign. They agreed, and worked for 
the campaign of John Clifton, the NF candidate and South-west 
London organizer. Clifton himself, working in the same area, 
developed an acquaintance with a property developer called 
Roy Bramwell, chairman of the South-west London Monday 
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Club and a leading member of the Immigration Control Associa- 
tion. Bramwell had long worked inside the Monday Club to 
oppose immigration, writing in the Club newsletter for January 
1971: ‘The sooner immigration is stopped and large scale re- 
patriation commenced, the sooner wil] our people regain the will 
and purpose to work together for our country’s future. In order 
to serve a nation, it is first necessary to have one.’ He spoke on 
the same theme at a NF rally in London’s Conway Hall on 22 
July 1972, and when the NF provided the stewards for the 
September 1972 Monday Club rally in Central Hall, Bramwell 
appeared to be in charge of them. His wife Anna was Young 
Members secretary at Club HQ. 

Harvey Procter, Conservative Party candidate or Hackney 
and Shoreditch, was a member of Bramwell’s branch, and a keen 
member of the Society for Individual Freedom (G. K. Young was 
its chairman for four years). A kind of electoral pact seems to have 
kept NF candidates from standing against Procter until October 
1974, although it was clearly a fertile constituency for the NF. 
In October 1974, the NF candidate won 9-4 per cent of the vote, 
the highest percentage it has achieved at a general election. 
Procter and Mrs Bramwell both worked at Club HQ with a 
young unemployed actor called Tony Van der Elst, whom Young 
had brought in to work on repatriation proposals and the Halt 
Immigration Now Campaign. 

Van der Elst, who was adopted as a Council candidate by 
Hampstead Conservatives, attended the Italian neo-fascist MSI 
party’s 1972 Conference with Neil Hamilton, a past vice-chair- 
man of the Federation of Conservative Students. Their air fares 
and expenses were paid by the MSI. The FCS was later to be 
hailed as a bastion of liberal thinking by rejecting and exposing 
a discreet Monday Club request that Conservative students 
assemble and furnish lists of left-wing student activists and 
agitators. 

The links and flirtations of Club members with the NF were 
legion. There was Ray Shenton, expelled from Chelsea Conserva- 
tive Association for canvassing on behalf of the NF in Battersea, 
who then joined Bramwell’s branch of the Club. There was 
Young’s agent in his constituency of East Brent, David Lazarus, 
whose membership of the League of Empire Loyalists had run 
on into the NF. Gillian Goold of West Middlesex joined the 
NF after being expelled from the Club, and after moving to 
Norfolk, stood as NF candidate in Norwich in February 1974. 

Lengthy though the list 1s, it was not the key factor in the 
crisis the Club faced in 1973. The Club was going through the 
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kind of strains which were bedevilling the parliamentary Con- 
servative party, after the Tory Government insisted on entering 
the Common Market, and facilitating the entry of the Ugandan 
Asians. The ghost of Powellism in the parliamentary party is 
still not laid and it was the Powellites, rather than the NF 
sympathizers, who were in the kind of strength and position to 
make an attempt to take over the Club. Powellism, Young’s 
own ambition to lead the Club, and the bitter debates on the EEC 
in 1971 were in themselves enough to account for the crisis. 

The Club’s crisis began in May 1972, over the election of a 
new chairman. Jonathan Guinness was the favourite to win the 
election against the anti-EEC MP Richard Body. Young sup- 
ported the campaign of a third, last-minute candidate called 
Tim Stroud who was little known in the Club. Young financed 
him to the tune of organizing a press reception at a London 
hotel, in the hope that Stroud would take the pro-EEC votes 
away from Guinness, and ensure Body’s election. Not only 
would this stop Guinness, but since Body knew little of the 
Club’s workings and membership, it would give Young a very 
much freer hand inside the Club administration. In the event, 
Guinness was elected with 676 votes, Body won 228 and Stroud 
managed a bare 48 votes. 

Almost at once Guinness was pitched into the controversy 
over the Ugandan Asians. It split the Conservative Party in the 
House and in the country, and although the Monday Club was 
united in the belief that they should not be permitted to enter 
Britain, there was a deep division over the kind of campaign 
to be fought. Harold Soref, for example, still maintains that the 
HINC group (Halt Immigration Now Campaign) was deli- 
berately set up by Young to by-pass Soref’s opposition on the 
Immigration committee. Nor were many of the older members 
happy with the tone of the HINC campaign. Calling for ‘a new 
Battle of Britain’ it organized a massive rally at Central Hall. 

Ronald Bel! MP claimed the campaign had ‘tremendous and 
widespread public support’. It certainly had great support from 
the NF. Out of the 2000 people at the rally, at least 400 were NF 
members. The Club leadership tried to cancel the march on 
Downing Street to deliver a petition which followed the meeting, 
but in a question from the floor of the hall. Martin Vaux, well 
known to many of the Clubbers in the hall, demanded that 
the march take place. The NF formed up outside the hall and 
many of the Clubbers followed, including Ronald Bell MP. 
Harold Soref and Biggs-Davison ostentatiously refused to join. 

The division within the Club became more bitter. In a blatant 
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attack upon Soref and the old leadership of the Club (whose 
authority had been sharply diminished with the death of Lord 
Salisbury in February 1972) Bee Carthew wrote of a ‘small, 
China-tea drinking Chelsea set’ and in the provincial clubs, 
men like Peter Dawson of Birmingham (who was shortly to 
join the NF) were demanding within the provincia} council 
that the national executive either take a firmer line on immigra- 
tion or resign. Increasingly, the militants called for compulsory 
repatriation of immigrants, which was the NF policy. The gulf 
between executive and provincia] clubs was deepened when the 
Special Branch called upon the Club’s director Michael Woolrych 
in the course of enquiries about gun-running to the Ulster Defence 
Association. Woolrych said he knew nothing about it and the 
members of the executive began openly to question the kind of 
membership the Club had attracted with Young’s press advertis- 
ing campaigns and policy of expansion. Later in the year came 
the Uxbridge by-election, with Club members openly helping 
the NF candidate against the Conservative, and members of 
the North Kent Club helping the anti-EEC candidate, Christopher 
Frere-Smith at the Sutton and Cheam by-election against the 
Conservative. When this Tory seat was lost to the Liberals, the 
anger at the North Kent Clubbers’ ‘disloyalty’ was redoubled. 

The NF candidate at Uxbridge, John Clifton, then admitted 
that Clubbers had also helped in his local election campaign at 
Wandsworth. Len Lambert, chairman of the Essex Club, 
announced on 2 December: 


There is a strong possibility that this branch would support 
the NF candidate or any other right-wing candidate if, in an 
Essex election, the Conservative candidate was not following 
what we believe to be Conservative policy. This feeling is 
general throughout the Monday Ciub branches - especially 
in the Midlands. The Ugandan Asian business is probably 
foremost in everybody’s minds. 


Lambert’s statement came as a shock to Guinness, since Lambert 
had supported his campaign for the leadership against Richard 
Body. And Lambert was probably correct in saying that feeling 
was running high in the Club branches. But in the odd structure 
of the Monday Club, the branch membership mattered little so 
long as the national members, who tended to be influenced by 
the national executive, remained ioyal. This was to be Guinness’s 
major asset in the struggle that was to come. 

Young had decided to stand against Guinness for the leader- 
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ship in 1973, and he had some formidable advantages. He was 
running the HINC campaign, which launched a petition in 
March 1973 seeking a million signatures against immigration, 
On 8 April, the Club’s Provincial Council resolved that Guinness 
had to go. One of the supporters of this move was Len Lambert, 
whom Guinness had determined to expel when Lambert rejected 
Guinness’s request to revoke an invitation to John Tyndall to 
address the Essex Club in February. Young’s supporters also 
argued that in the eighteen months to March of 1973, over 
35 per cent of the Club’s press publicity came from its stand on 
immigration (compared to 14 per cent on the EEC and 9 per 
cent on Ulster). Moreover, press coverage in the last five months 
of 1973 was 400 per cent higher than it had been the previous 
year — thanks mainly to the Ugandan Asian campaign. 

Bitter as the election was, it was made worse by a prolonged 
‘dirty-tricks’ campaign. A forged letter was sent out to Club 
branches in Guinness’s name; 20,000 copies of an anonymous 
document entitled ‘The Monday Club - a danger to democracy’ 
were distributed to Club members, journalists and Labour and 
Conservative MPs. There was some unsubstantiated speculation 
in the Sunday Telegraph that Israeli Intelligence agents had helped 
to compile it. The 30-page pamphlet contained a series of highly 
scurrilous allegations of homosexuality, Fascist links, gun- 
running and financial fraud against Monday Club and anti- 
immigration movement members. Some Clubbers began a private 
competition to see how many of the allegations within the booklet 
they could confirm. The winner claimed that he had verified 
over 70 per cent of them. And to counter the charge made by 
Guinness’s supporters that Young was an extremist came the 
allegation that Monday Club HQ was infiltrated by Mosleyites. 
Len Lambert pursued this theme in May 1973, when he refused 
to hand over a membership list of his branch to HQ, claiming 
that ‘in the past some twenty members of the Essex branch whose 
names were on file in Monday Club offices were circulated with 
Mosleyite propaganda and we have strong reason to believe 
Mosleyite elements in the national Club were responsible’. 

Whether Lambert was referring to the occasion when Lesley 
Wooler was permitted access to Club files to spot NF members 
(he found twelve, according to Guinness) or to Guinness’s 
own family connection to Sir Oswald Mosley was never explained. 
But the charges and counter-charges flew. The Young supporters 
made great play with Guinness’s defeat at the Lincoln by-election 
in February 1972, pointing out that Guinness’s widely publicized 
suggestion during the campaign that murderers should have 
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razors left in their cells so that they could decently commit 
suicide had held up the Club to ridicule and led to its leader being 
known as ‘Old Razor-Blades’. Few people used this nickname 
as frequently as the Young supporters. The election, which Young 
lost by 625 votes to 455, was something of an anti-climax. 

The NF protested its innocence throughout the campaign. 
The May issue of Spearhead, written just before the Club elections, 
blandly asked ‘who is trying to kill the Monday Club?’, and 
Webster was quick to deny any NF role: ‘There is not and never 
has been any intention on the part of the NF to take over the 
Club,’ he affirmed, adding the now traditional NF statement 
about the differences between Club economic principles and the 
NF’s view: ‘The NF has no interest in promoting the ideas of 
either candidate, for both hold reactionary economic ideas and 
both are directors of City of London international banking 
houses and both are pro-Common Market.’ 

Webster was keen to dispute one of the dirtier tricks of the 
campaign. He had been telephoned by a Sunday Telegraph 
reporter, Peter Gladstone-Smith, who said that he had heard of 
a meeting between G. K. Young and Tyndall in a Shoreditch 
pub on 13 March, just after an anti-immigration march. Could 
Webster confirm this? Webster checked, and replied that Tyn- 
dall had had another engagement that evening. He could not 
have been in Shoreditch. Nonetheless, the Sunday Telegraph 
did publish the proposals which Young and Tyndall were sup- 
posed to have agreed at the mythical meeting. They included a 
‘promise’ by Young to reduce the cost of the subscription for 
national membership (thus making it much cheaper and easier 
for NF members to join), to abandon the traditional insistence 
that Club members support the Tory Party, to permit the induc- 
tion of 3000 NF members to form a majority of an expanded 
Club, and ultimately to break away from the Conservatives and 
found a new populist political party. 

But why, asked Webster, should the NF have bothered to 
negotiate? ‘So far as the NF is concerned the Monday Club is 
like a tree laden with over-ripe fruit which does not need to be 
picked. The defection of rank and file members of the Club into 
the NF is as inevitable as windfalls from an apple tree in autumn.’ 

After the election, Young’s supporters continued their cam- 
paign to oust Guinness, even though Young himself resigned. 
In the course of his campaign he had called for the resignation 
of Geoffrey Rippon, the Club’s last member of major Ministerial 
rank, for his part in the negotiations which led to the arrival of 
the Ugandan Asians. He had thus made himself anathema to the 
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Tory leadership, and by advocating compulsory repatriation of 
immigrants he had flouted the executive of the Club. Ian Greig, 
a founder member of the Club, privately warned Young that 
compulsory repatriation could never become part of Club policy, 
but Young persisted. It also emerged that a crude anti-immigra- 
tion film, called England, whose England? had been made with 
Young’s backing. 

Realizing that the battle was still not over, Guinness promised 
‘fairly drastic action’ within the Club as soon as he had won the 
election. His first action was to dismiss Len Lambert, which he 
followed by disbanding the Essex Club in June. This was 
countered on 21 May by the Provincial Council, which included 
Lambert, demanding an enquiry into Club leadership. But in 
July and August, by a combination of expulsions (Bee Carthew) 
and consequent resignations (including Ronald Bell MP, 
Geoffrey Baber, Hugh Simmons, James Harkness and Anna 
Bramwell) and one key conversion to the National Front (Roy 
Painter, former Tory candidate for Tottenham), the Guinness 
purges succeeded. There was still some sound and fury to come. 
A hundred Club members signed a motion demanding that 
Guinness should resign and that the Club be suspended for one 
year. A further 50 members were expelled. Even when a stormy 
special general meeting at Caxton Hal] voted by 236 to 54 to 
ask Guinness to resign, he was able to refuse. The executive 
council supported him, and the provincial membership of the 
Club simply did not have the constitutional weight to overcome 
that support. But the Club itself was in grievous shape. Only 
ten MPs were still members and its national membership had 
dropped below 1800. Moreover, Guinness’s critics went off 
vowing to form a ‘Tuesday Club’. 

Little more was ever heard of that idea. Some more expulsions 
followed. In February 1974, the council asked Geoffrey Hunt to 
resign, since he was contesting a parliamentary seat as an 
independent Powellite against a Conservative, and H. B. de la 
Perriere was also asked to leave for standing against a Tory in 
Bath. But the crisis was over, leaving the Monday Club almost 
wrecked in its wake. 

‘The real question,’ Guinness said in retrospect, ‘was the 
personal position of Powell. He didn’t lift a finger to support his 
followers in the Club. I think this was because Powell thinks 
that political middle management is unimportant — he relies 
upon his mystic relationship with his followers. I think this has 
always been his weakness.’ Guinness also points out that the 
Club leadership received no support from the senior ranks of 
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the Tory Party - ‘I think the Conservative Party leadership would 
have happily watched us go under —- it would have freed them 
from another source of grass roots pressure,’ There was cne 
acknowledgement. When all was over, Guinness bumped into 
Lord Carrington, the party chairman. ‘Well done that,’ said 
Carrington ‘Getting it under control.’ 

But then Carrington had never forgiven the Monday Club for 
the temerity of one of its early officers, Paul Bristol, in courting 
Carrington’s daughter. This was made easier by her employ- 
ment in Club HQ. At one crisis of his ardent wooing, Bristol 
stuck his foot in the door of the noble Lord’s home in his 
insistence on seeing the daughter. For Lord Carrington, that 
was the end of the Monday Club, 
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SIX 


Tyndall Takes Over; 
Growth and the Populist Challenge 


With the departure of O’Brien, Tyndall assumed contro! of the 
NF and stepped into the most hectic and successful six months 
the party had ever known. The decision by the Ugandan Govern- 
ment of Idi Amin to expel all the Asians in that country, and the 
early estimates of up to 70,000 immigrants arriving destitute in 
Britain, led to the greatest surge of popular discontent and 
protest since Enoch Powell’s speech of 1968. 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1972, the NF had 
little time to dwell upon its latest schism, little time to ponder 
the implications of the resignations of its chairman and half 
the Directorate. The campaign against the Ugandan Asians 
mobilized even those members who had sympathized with 
O’Brien. The momentum of the NF continued throughout the 
following year, partly because NF branches in the regions were 
able to exploit the Ugandan issue as the refugee families were 
gradually moved into new homes and jobs, and partly because 
the Ugandan Asians had served to demoralize the anti-immigra- 
tion wing of the Conservative Party. Throughout 1973, the NF 
took advantage of the bitter fights for control inside the Monday 
Club, and continued to welcome the disillusioned converts from 
a Conservative Party which had promptly and decently agreed 
to help these refugees with their British passports. 

Tyndall was lucky in the timing of the Asians’ arrival. In the 
few weeks between the departure of O’Brien and the first news 
from Uganda, the NF were faced with disappointing results in 
the local elections, and the need to replace the Directorate 
members who had resigned with O’Brien. 

The disappointing local election results of Spring 1972 had 
encouraged O’Brien and those who resigned from the Directorate 
with him in the belief that they were leaving a demoralized and 
declining movement. But this recognition had only a slight 
impact on the general membership of the NF, since Tyndall 
and Webster were able to make their case heard first, and because 
the NIP (which O’Brien and his friends joined) was barely known 
and little regarded. Tyndall’s own response to the split came in 
the August Spearhead, where he grandly attributed it to: “The 
great limitations of certain individuals, their weakness, gulli- 
bility, personal frustrations, jealousies and vendettas.’ Behind 
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those problems, Tyndall claimed, was another ‘of much more 
serious import. It is the determination of the enemy establishment 
to foment division in our ranks by playing upon these human 
frailties and exploiting them to the utmost.’ 

Tyndall could not have been more mistaken. O’Brien had 
tried desperately to enlist the aid of that establishment and had 
failed. While the split was being prepared, O’Brien used the 
opportunity of one of the regular visits the Special Branch paid 
to HQ to pass a note to the detective. It read: “We may be 
bugged — where can I meet you?’ The Special Branch man’s eyes 
widened, but he scribbled a telephone number on the paper and 
handed it back. When they met later, and drove around London 
in a car for an hour, O’Brien explained that Gordon Brown 
was always tape-recording meetings and telephone conversations, 
and he was convinced the office was bugged. What he wanted 
from the Special Branch was any kind of information he could 
use against Tyndall and Webster. He pleaded that for the good of 
British political life, the Special Branch should help him to 
destroy the men he called ‘the neo-Nazis’. The Special Branch 
refused. 

Tyndall knew nothing of this, but he had sought ammunition 
against O’Brien through his own channels. In the summer of 
1972, driving up to Leicester for a meeting, Tyndall stopped off 
by arrangement in Coventry where he met Colin Jordan in the 
lounge of the Leofric hotel. ‘He was very amiable,’ Jordan recalls, 
‘and sounded me out about the possibility of my joining the 
NF. He told me that he needed someone to take charge of the 
Midlands, and hinted that a coup was about to take place inside 
the movement. He made it clear that I could run the Midlands 
for the NF if I would join him and we parted on good terms, 
although I was non-committal.” On his return to London, 
Tyndall wrote to Jordan, asking if he had any information 
damaging to O’Brien which could be used in the coup. Tyndall 
knew of O’Brien’s brief association with Jordan, but Jordan 
was unable to provide anything of importance. Later in the 
year, when both Jordan and the NF were making political 
capital out of the arrival of the Ugandan Asians, Webster 
warned Jordan that he might have to face ‘elements I cannot 
control’ unless Jordan kept away from the NF patch. 

The single issue which allowed the NF to climb out of those 
troubles was a revival of the anti-immigration passions in all 
their raw fury. General Idi Amin became the saviour of the NF 
when he expelled the Ugandan Asians. He was the best recruiting 
Officer the NF ever had. 
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The NF leaders are stil! proud of the speed with which they 
reacted to the opportunity Amin had given them. Their pro- 
paganda was able to focus on three issues at once. By attacking 
Amin as representative of black nationalism, arrogance and 
cruelty, the NF was able to claim that its warnings of black 
‘unfitness’ for independent government in Africa were justified. 
Secondly, they could return to their favourite ground of opposing 
coloured immigration to Britain - and the early vague estimates 
of the numbers of Ugandan Asians who were to be expelled 
ranged up to 75,000. The Heath Government’s 1971 Immigration 
Act had outflanked a considerable proportion of the anti- 
immigrant feeling in the Conservative Party and in the country. 
By taking the honourable decision to grant the refugees free 
entry and assistance in resettlement, the Government made itself 
vulnerable to anti-immigration sentiment. So the third issue the 
NF was able to exploit was the ‘feebleness’ of the Heath Govern- 
ment — an argument which was to prove particularly effective 
within the Monday Club. 

Within 24 hours of the first alarming headlines from Uganda, 
the NF had organized a 100-strong picket of Downing St in the 
afternoon of 14 August, followed by the delivery of a petition 
of protest by John Tyndall to Number Ten that evening. Tyndall 
and 200 followers then joined a protest march to Uganda 
House, where Mrs Joy Page of the ICA delivered a letter of 
protest. And, as after Powell’s speech in 1968, the meat porters 
in Smithfield were rumbling with discontent. This time, the NF 
deliberately nurtured their anger. Tom Lamb brought the loud- 
speaker van to NF HQ, and Gordon Brown delivered it and 
leaflets to Ron Taylor who began a series of speeches and rallies 
in the Market. On 24 August, after being addressed by Martin 
Webster, the meat porters marched through London to the Home 
Office. 

In Smithfield, the NF redoubled their efforts and on 7 Sep- 
tember, there was a second protest march to Smith Square, 
which housed the HQs of both Conservative and Labour Parties. 
The NF paid for an advertisement for the march in the Evening 
News. NF marchers joined the porters, carrying their anti- 
immigration placards with the NF insignia carefully covered 
with brown paper. At the rally before the meeting, Martin 
Webster and Ron Taylor and Mrs Joy Page all spoke. They were 
followed by Dan Harmston of the Union Movement and Air 
Vice-Marshal Donald Bennett, whose capricious political 
loyalties were at this time focused on the NIP. Colin Jordan 
was in the crowd, but Webster managed to ensure that Jordan 
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was not permitted to speak. For Webster, the Ugandan Asian 
problem was the NF’s greatest opportunity for effective agitation 
and recruitment. He was therefore willing to work closely with 
Joy Page and the other community protest groups, whose 
organizations would never be in a position to rival the NF. He 
was also prepared to work with the Monday Club, confident 
that Heath’s decision to welcome the Asians would strain the 
Clubbers’ Tory loyalties. But Jordan was a threat to be stopped. 

While the London NF were demonstrating against the arrivals 
at Heathrow, Walter Barton and the Manchester NF were picket- 
ing Manchester airport every Sunday, and distributing a total 
of 20,000 leaflets. The Hounslow, Kingston and Richmond NF 
branches combined to occupy the public gallery of Hounslow 
Town Hall and read a statement of protest during a council 
meeting. (The organizer, Bill Brown, was given a merit award 
at the next annual conference.) The same branches organized 
another demonstration at Ealing Town Hall, and at Leicester 
on 9 September, Jim Merrick of the BCSI came down to speak 
at an open air protest rally, for which Spearhead claimed an 
audience of 2300 with more than 1000 on the subsequent march. 
The audience were promised 16 NF candidates at the next 
local elections `n Leicester — a pledge which the NF was to fulfil. 
On 16 September came the great Monday Club rally at Central 
Hall, with 400 NF members attending and virtually taking over 
the rally to lead a march on Downing St. On 30 September, the 
NF took 100 London members and 100 Midlands members to 
Blackburn by coach to swell a locai march of protest. Some 600 
people heard speeches from the Dowager Lady Birdwood of 
the Anti-[mmigration Co-ordinating Committee, Merrick, 
Tyndall, Webster and a Jeading toca! Conservative called John 
Kingsley Read who was to ioin the NF before the year was out. 

For once there was no need tor Spearhead to exaggerate 
its figures of new membership and growth. The October issue 
proudly informed the members: ‘During the last month or so, 
the NF has experienced the most rapid growth in its five year 
history. It has become commonplace to receive 100 enquiries in 
a day at Head Office .. . By 20 September, 250 new members 
had been enrolled during that month alone.’ The magazine was 
confident enough to admit that its earlier development had been 
less than inspiring - “After quiet but unspectacular progress for 
some time the NF has suddenly started to shoot ahead at a 
tremendous pace. Two years tater, Martin Webster told the 
Birmingham Mail: ‘The Ugandan Asian invasion sparked our 
real growth.’ 
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Nor was it simply a matter of numbers; the calibre of the new 
NF recruits was markedly higher than in the past. Monday 
Clubbers with experience of political organization were beginning 
to join. Peter Dawson, soon to become Birmingham NF organ- 
izer, came from the Monday Club; Mrs Gillian Goold, West 
Middlesex Monday Club secretary; the Conservative Kingsley 
Read of Blackburn. Moreover, there were other Monday Clubbers 
whose loyalties had been so loosened that the final defeat of 
G. K. Young in the Club election of 1973 pushed them into the 
NF — one such was the Tory candidate for Tottenham, Roy 
Painter. The rise of such recruits in the NF was rapid. By October 
1974, Kingsley Read was NF chairman and Painter had been 
elected on to the NF Directorate and to its Executive Council. 
In 1972, the NF leadership was delighted at this sign of growth — 
they had not yet realized that by attracting new members with 
political expertise they had introduced an alternative leadership, 
a new elite into the NF which would within two years challenge 
Tyndall and Webster for control. 

The NF’s leaflets on the Ugandan Asians were designed to 
raise other political issues: 


If the British people have to worry about fighting for a job 
in the face of a tide ot cheap immigrant labour, and are 
occupied in trying to get decent housing in competition with 
teeming millions of immigrants, then they will not have time 
to think about how the International Big Business Establish- 
ment is robbing them with such gigantic swindles as the 
Common Market. 


By the traditional standards of the British Right, such a leaflet 
was propaganda of high quality, delivering six separate messages 
for the price of one, and moreover introducing the NF’s tradi- 
tional economic conspiracy theory in a new and more credible 
guise. 

But in these last six months of 1972, the NF had almost 
more issues than the party needed. The campaign in support of 
the Ulster Unionists, begun early in the summer and continued 
throughout the crisis of O’Brien’s resignation, was maintained. 
And as the year went on, the NF’s anti-EEC campaign gathered 
momentum, designed to peak with Britain’s accession to the 
Treaty of Rome in January 1973. The November issue of 
Spearhead, which now carried the additional authority of 
Tyndall’s chairmanship of the movement outlined the NF 
policy in an article entitled ‘Fight the EEC’. 
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It encouraged NF members to break and frustrate the laws 
relating to the Common Market and to act as some weird kind 
of clerical guerillas against the EEC bureaucracy - ‘Obstruct, 
disorganize and sabotage the working of the Bureaucracy as 
much as you possibly can,’ it advised. ‘Defy the law — be prepared 
to go to prison too as a gesture of defiance against the imposition 
of foreign laws on Britain.’ 

Even for the NF, this was a bizarre policy. Ever concerned to 
uphold law and order, to bring back the death penalty and 
demand that courts be tougher with criminals, the NF was now 
telling its members to behave criminally. This was no aberration. 
At the largest indoor rally the NF had then held, at Church 
House, Westminster, in November 1972, Tyndall told the meeting 
‘the man who signs the Treaty of Rome on January 1 will put 
himself in the same bracket of history as those who at the end 
of war were hung as collaborators.’ 

For Tyndall, who had spent five years of his life in parties 
which asserted that Hitler had been right, this was a curious way 
of making the point that Heath was some kind of anti-British 
traitor. Clearly, with the pressure of the Ugandan Asian affair, 
O’Brien’s resignation and the anti-EEC campaign, the strains 
upon Tyndall were beginning to tell. The passion of his anti-EEC 
campaign was out of all proportion to the mood of opposition 
in the country as a whole. The growth of the NF had come when 
Tyndall’s political antennae were finely tuned — he caught and 
timed the opposition to the Ugandan Asians with energy and 
skill, and won many recruits to the NF in the process. But within 
two months, he had clearly misjudged the intensity of anti-EEC 
feeling. Part of the reason for this lay in his over-confidence over 
the NF’s prospects in the wake of the Asian arrival. At the time 
of the anti-EEC speech, Tyndall knew of an increasing number 
of Monday Club defections to NF ranks. He knew that Ciubbers 
were actively helping a NF by-election candidate, and he knew 
that one Monday Club in Essex was planning to invite him to 
address them. For Tyndall, this appeared to be the breakthrough. 

The Remembrance Day parade had seen 1500 marchers 
turning out under the NF banners - twice as many as in 1971. 
The collection at the meeting afterwards raised £564. Within a 
month, the NF was to achieve its first dramatic by-election result, 
with John Clifton gaining 8-2 per cent of the poll, and 2960 votes 
at Uxbridge. Moreover, he had trounced the other rivals for 
the Nationalist vote, including Dan Harmston of the Union 
Movement, Clare Macdonald (who had resigned with O’Brien 
only six months earlier) of the NIP and Reg Simmerson, an 
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independent anti-Marketeer. The NF had worked harder for this 
result than ever before, bringing in up to 100 (and never less 
than 40) volunteers to canvass throughout the campaign. 

The pace of events and campaigning in 1972 had upset more 
than Tyndall’s balance. It had also forced the shelving of one 
of the NF’s key strategies. Just before the Ugandan Asian affair 
began, the NF Directorate had decided that they needed a base 
in the trade unions. They had many union members in their 
ranks, and were particularly proud of Tom Lamb, a former 
member of the NF Directorate who had also risen in the ranks 
of his union, the ETU. When he was elected to a relatively 
minor committee post with the Union’s superannuation scheme, 
Spearhead devoted an article to his success. The support of the 
dockers and meat porters for Powell in 1968 had convinced the 
NF leaders that there was a reserve of nationalism and racialism 
within the unions, ready to be tapped and the NF had long 
pondered how this was to be done. They had kept a close eye 
on the abortive experiment of TRU-AIM (Trade Unionists 
Against Immigration), and the Directorate meeting of July 
1972 decided to hold a NF Trade Unionists’ conference to discuss 
what should be done. Announced, with Tom Lamb as chairman, 
in the September issue of Spearhead, the plan had to be shelved 
when priority was given to the Ugandan Asian demonstrations. 

At the annual conference, the issue was raised again, the 
Leicester branch proposing that a separate union should be 
established for NF members. This proposal was defeated, after 
wiser union members pointed out that if the NF did want to 
have the implacable opposition of the organized trade union 
movement, there was no better way than to set up an organization 
in direct rivalry. Far wiser, they suggested, to build up NF sup- 
port groups within existing trade unions, and this the conference 
agreed to support. For the rest of the year, this support group 
was an informal idea. It took the Mansfield Hosiery strike, and, 
in 1974, the Imperial Typewriters strike at Leicester to convince 
the NF that they could exploit the racial problem inside trade 
unions. And it took the Ulster Workers’ Council strike of May 
1974 to convince the NF that trade unionists could be organized 
in a nationalist, even racialist, cause. The NF Trade Unionists 
Association was finally established in July 1974. 

The immediate need for 1973 was to improve the organization 
of the party to cope with the new recruits from the Ugandan 
Asian campaign. During the last four months of 1972, the NF 
gained over 800 new recruits. A new branch was established in 
Jim Merrick’s stronghold of Bradford, and the new chairman 
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was Merrick’s deputy, G. Lupton. In January, Kingsley Read 
was named as the new chairman of the Blackburn branch, and 
in March and April Tyndall outlined in Spearhead the future 
development of the NF. He wanted five new departments to be 
administered from national HQ - research, social activities, fund 
raising, a film-unit and a mobile recruiting group to pioneer new 
areas. An appeal was launched for a £20,000 development fund to 
hire more full-time staff — in particular Tyndall wanted full-time 
regional organizers. It was now plain that Webster as national 
activities organizer was being overloaded. There were simply 
too many provincial groups for one man to co-ordinate their 
various plans and ensure good turnouts at each demo by bringing 
coachloads of members from nearby branches. Some of the 
burden was taken from Webster by Walter Barton’s role as 
northern organizer, where he began to develop a network of 
NF groups around his Manchester base. By October 1973, there 
were groups established at Oldham, Stockport, Rochdale and 
Accrington, and much larger, more autonomous branches at 
Bolton, Blackburn and Liverpool. 

Tyndall spelled out the organizational problems: ‘We need 
full-time organizers for the South, the Midlands and the North 
of England. We need also a full-time co-ordinator of election 
campaigns and not less than two full-time secretaries at HQ. We 
need to place the services of the national activities organizer 
on a proper basis of regular paid employment.’ 

A permanent staff of this size involved a minimum annual 
expenditure of £10,000 on salaries alone, without counting the 
costs of three regional offices, Since Tyndall and Webster were 
already receiving a small income from Spearhead (which still 
depended on annual appeals for its solvency), the £20,000 for 
which Tyndall appealed was clearly going to have to be an 
annual subsidy. And in May 1973, the Directorate decided to 
fight a minimum of 50 seats at the next general election, which 
meant a further expenditure of £7500 in election deposits. This 
sum was seen as an investment to ensure better organization in 
the future by traming each branch in campaign tactics, and also 
as a guarantee of cheap nation-wide publicity. A party which 
fielded 50 candidates was entitled to make a free party political 
broadcast on radio and televison. The Directorate made the 
motive clear in announcing its decision to fight the 50 seats — ‘use 
the elections as a massive publicity exercise to impress the 
presence of the NF upon the country as a political alternative of 
potential force.’ 

Their confidence had been raised by the result in the West 
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Bromwich by-election which was held in the same month. In the 
NF’s own mythology, the West Bromwich result has become as 
significant a victory as the shock victory of the Orpington by- 
election had been for the Liberal Party ten years earlier. It was 
the first time an NF candidate had saved his deposit, and Spear- 
head proudly printed a picture of the cheque for £150 which was 
repaid to the candidate, Martin Webster. 

Even before the West Bromwich by-election, the NF had been 
given some indication of the impact of their Ugandan Asian 
campaign by the local election results of April 1973. The greatest 
success was in Leicester, where sixteen wards were fought, and 
over 10,000 votes were won. 

Most significant of all was an analysis of the local vote in 
terms of parliamentary constituencies. Adding together the NF 
votes in the Leicester South seat (where the NF candidate in 
1970 had mustered 738 votes or 2:3 per cent) brought a total of 
2358 NF supporters, which suggested at least a 7 per cent poll 
in a general election. In Leicester East. the NF votes totalled 
almost 5000 — which suggested that an NF candidate could at 
least save his deposit — and four of the five wards which make up 
Leicester West had delivered 2317 votes. 

The six NF candidates in the Greater London Council 
elections won an average vote of 6:8 per cent, with peaks of 
11-3 per cent in Feltham and Heston and 8:5 per cent in Hayes 
and Harlington. These were West London areas near Southall, 
which had been a BNP stronghold ten years earlier. But in 
Bermondsey (5-8 per cent). Battersea South (4-8 per cent) and 
Enfield (4 per cent) the results were disappointing. The fourteen 
candidates who stood in Wolverhampton, Leeds, Bristol, Bath 
and Norwich did badly, averaging barely 4 per. cent of the poll. 
Huddersfield had barely stopped its rot, with only three candidates 
getting 5-6 per cent, 5-8 per cent and 7:5 per cent. 

Two wards in Blackburn brought some consolation, with 
votes of 23 per cent and 16-8 per cent, but the poll had been low 
and the major parties had not fought energetic campaigns. So 
in spite of Spearhead’s brave assertions of the success of the 
Ugandan Asian campaigns, and in spite of the new membership, 
the first submission of the revitalized NF to the electorate had 
not been a rousing success. 

For the NF leaders this was puzzling. They ought to have 
been doing much better, and they came to the conclusion that 
they needed some real symbol of success before their new support 
was reflected in increased votes. They had to convince electors 
that it was not a waste of time to vote for a minority party, and 
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they had to find some kind of dazzling single image which 
would make the NF appear both credible and glamorous. They 
were convinced that there was a great deal of latent support for 
the NF, but it had to be given a focus. The hope was that the 
West Bromwich by-election would provide it. NF supporters 
were brought into West Bromwich from all over the Midlands. 
At weekends, supporters drove up from London to participate 
in the campaign. For the NF, West Bromwich was a saturation 
attack, 

Webster’s own skills as a publicist were vital. No sooner had 
Pakistan declared its intention of leaving the Commonwealth 
than he demanded that all Pakistanis be removed from the elec- 
toral rolls as aliens. He made a virtue of his own tubbiness, and 
campaigned as ‘Big Mart’. There were parades with pretty girls, 
parades with flags and Union Jacks and endless NF activities. 
It was the NF’s most professional campaign. 

There were two NF mass rallies, and one ~ suitably streng- 
thened by supporters from all over the country - attracted 
some 3000 people. This activity took place in a general atmos- 
phere of political apathy, with the Tory candidate suffering from 
the traditional unpopularity of a Government in mid-term (which 
had moreover introduced the unpopular Value Added Tax the 
previous month). Most damaging of all for the Conservative, 
Enoch Powell refused to come and speak on his behalf. 

On polling day, only 43-6 per cent of the electors bothered to 
vote. The Tory vote had collapsed from almost 19,000 in 1970 
to 7532. The Labour vote too was down from over 23,000 
in 1970 to 15,907. But the NF candidate, with 16 per cent of the 
poll, received 4789 votes. It was a notable achievement, and the 
press and TV greeted it with surprise, distress and the kind of wide 
publicity of which the NF had hitherto but dreamed. The Times 
ran a major article entitled “The National Front’s growing 
challenge to Mr Heath’, which concluded that the NF’s opposition 
to the EEC had won it as many votes as its opposition to 
immigration. The Conservatives were particularly disturbed 
that even the campaigning efforts of two senior Cabinet Ministers, 
Sir Keith Joseph and Mr Peter Walker, had failed to stop the 
disastrous decline in the Tory vote. ‘This is what I warned Mr 
Bell [the Conservative candidate] would happen,’ Enoch Powell 
commented. 

It was precisely the breakthrough the NF had needed: the 
publicity they received, and the aura of success and growth 
which now surrounded them, paid off handsomely in the local 
elections of 7 June. The vote rose dramatically — but so intense 
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was the attention of the media in the wake of West Bromwich 
that the NF grew alarmed. ‘We were depicted as having election 
targets which we knew we could never reach,’ Spearhead com- 
plained, ‘just so it could be publicized as a failure and a defeat.’ 

Whatever targets the NF may have had, and whatever the 
press may have attributed to them, their results in the June 
elections were by far the best they had ever achieved. In Leicester, 
the NF grew from 10,000 votes at the April elections to 18,000. 
Only in one ward did the NF vote fall below 10 per cent and in 
three out of the ten wards fought they won over 20 per cent of 
the vote. On average, they won over 15 per cent of the city’s 
vote. In Nottingham a new NF branch, fighting its first election 
in two wards, won 22 per cent and 14 per cent. In Bournemouth, 
another new branch won 15 per cent. In Blackburn, fighting five 
wards, every candidate won over 20 per cent of the vote for an 
average of 23-7 per cent. In Bristol, where the NF had tradition- 
ally polled between 2 and 5 per cent, the NF fought four wards, 
and won 17-7, 17-2, 10-2 and 7-8 per cent. In Brighton the vote 
more than doubled, in Staines it went from 7 per cent in the 
April to 24-9 per cent in the June election. A new branch in 
Dartford won an average 13-5 per cent with three candidates 
and a new candidate in Norwich won 9 per cent. These were the 
figures the NF leaders had hoped to see. They were not yet 
winning power, but it was a triumphant justification of the 
decision to take the electoral road. 

This soaring of morale alarmed Tyndall, who had seen sudden 
electoral successes before, and watched them decline. After the 
lessons of Smethwick and the Conservatives, and having seen 
the NF collapse in Huddersfield, he tried to sound a note of 
caution. He wrote an article, “Common sense about by-elections’, 
in which he stressed that before the NF presented itself to the 
electorate, that electorate had to be prepared. Inside the Direc- 
torate, Gordon Brown was proposing that the NF should leave 
no by-election uncontested, that its name and policies should 
constantly be before the voters. Tyndall insisted that before a 
seat was fought there must be local NF strength and that it 
must be the right kind of constituency. He refused to permit the 
NF to stand in the by-elections at Manchester Exchange, Ber- 
wick, Ely and Ripon. 

On one by-election, Tyndall allowed himself to be over- 
ruled. Against his better judgement, the NF stood at the Hove 
by-election in November, where Brown insisted there was a 
great deal of NF support. He pointed to the tradition of the 
RPS in Sussex, and to the healthy local branch. Tyndall replied 
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that the Liberals and Conservatives would be fighting very hard 
and he was proved right. The NF candidate, Squadron-Leader 
Harrison-Broadley, won a disappointing 1409 votes, 3 per cent 
of the poll. 

Tyndall salvaged what he could. In Spearhead, he wrote ‘I 
hope we have learned a most important lesson, which is that 
we should at all times pick our ground carefully and not be 
rushed into fighting by-elections again just because some of us 
feel that it is “tabout time’’.’ 

In September of 1971, he had made a similar point in a 
somewhat sinister way: ‘If British Nationalism is to survive then 
Nationalists must learn patience; must learn the techniques so 
successfully employed by their enemies; must learn from the 
mistakes of other countries at other times who “went Nationalist” 
and who thought they could cut corners and take on the whole 
world all at once.’ This was the closest Tyndall has come to 
comparing the NF to the German Nazi party since he first joined 
the NF, and the implications of his comparison are frankly 
alarming. But it does indicate that in the long years from 1957 
when he first entered Nationalist politics, he had developed the 
political experience and perspective which was needed to bring 
the NF back to reality in that euphoric summer of 1973. 

Not that Tyndall wanted to dampen enthusiasm; he simply 
wanted to ensure that enthusiasm was not wasted by inadequate 
organization. Indeed, Tyndall is a subtle political psychologist, 
well aware that if the NF is to grow it will have to appeal to 
loyalties and passions which are fundamentally irrational. On 
15 July 1973, Tyndall spoke to 43 of the more active members, 
people who had been picked out as future regional and branch 
organizers, at a leadership training seminar. The speech he made 
provides a significant and useful insight into Tyndall’s concept of 
politics and mass psychology. It is worth examining at some 
length. 

He began by suggesting that the NF was fundamentally 
different from all other political parties, because the motive 
forces of its members were based on loyalties which transcended 
reason and rational conviction. ‘There is a unique quality of 
enthusiasm in the NF that an appea! to reason alone could not 
possibly create,’ he said. ‘We are not ashamed to appeal to 
people’s feelings and to utilize those feelings in spurring them on 
to ever greater efforts.’ He went beyond this to suggest that the 
emotions of people who had already joined the NF should be 
exploited for as long as they were members, that the original 
emotive appeal which had won them to the NF must be contin- 
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ued, almost as though the NF were a faith rather than a political 
force. 

But the NF had to win a special kind of recruit. It wanted very 
much more than the vote of its supporters: ‘Our job is not just to 
win sympathizers but to win activists; not just to get people to 
agree with us but to get them to work and if necessary, to fight 
for us.’ This was not to be achieved by rational argument or 
intellectual persuasion ~ ‘Reason may play its part in deciding 
people as to what is the right course, but the forces that spur them 
into action... to go into the night working for a cause with no 
prospect of personal reward, are entirely forces of feelings of 
emotion.” 

For Tyndall, emotion was the source of loyalty and the source 
of conviction. Rationality, and the process of the intellect, were 
subordinate factors ~ ‘In the last analysis, reason simply builds 
on a foundation that feeling supplies in the first place.’ Therefore 
in Tyndail’s politics ‘Colour and pageantry are as important 
as speeches and articles’. 

This was the essence of Tyndall’s argument, his definition of 
the kind of people he wanted to recruit to the NF and his vision 
of the manner in which they should be recruited: 


What is it that touches off a chord in the instincts of the 
people to whom we seek to appeal? It can often be the most 
simple and primitive thing. Rather than a speech or printed 
article it may just be a flag; it may be a marching column; it 
may be the sound of a drum; it may be a banner or it may just 
be the impression of a crowd. None of these things contain 
in themselves one single argument, one single piece of logic... 
They are recognized as being among the things that appeal 
to the hidden forces of the human soul. 


Tyndall went on to draw the obvious practical lessons from this 
analysis: 


It is always a necessary part of political psychology to seek to 
show strength. This is why at certain intervals of the year we 
concentrate our forces together by transporting members 
hundreds of miles by coach. We have got to show strength to 
the public and to our own people... The British may sympa- 
thize with the underdog on the playing field, but they certainly 
don’t sympathize with the underdog in politics — they tend to 
fali in step with the big battalions. 
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Tyndall was speaking not simply to the converted, but to hand- 
picked representatives of the NF who were being groomed for 
high office. He could be frank. Whether he would have talked so 
easily of the source of the NF’s support being ‘the hidden forces 
of the human soul’ to another gathering is uncertain. But clearly, 
the force which Tyndall is building is not a political party in the 
accepted sense of the term. It is more even than a movement, 
it is an act of collective will, based upon feeling rather than 
reason and finding the well-springs of its loyalties and the 
sources of its passions in some deep and atavistic zone that lurks 
below the conscious mind. It is a faith, a crusade, more than it is 
a political party. And it is a crusade shaped by Tyndall’s con- 
scious design, by his will to exploit ‘those hidden forces of the 
human soul’, 

But Tyndall combined this insight into the psychology of the 
NF with a keen political mind. Hence his concern for organiza- 
tion, for the meticulous planning of where the NF should present 
itself to the electorate and where it should not. And if Tyndall’s 
major concern in the summer of 1973 was to restrain the over- 
enthusiasm of many of his members, he at least acknowledged 
that the NF had reached a take-off point from which its appeal 
and its message could be broadened. Spearhead almost erupted 
in those months with fresh and new ideas, new policies of nation- 
alization, of opposition to multi-national] corporations, of 
support for trade unions and strikes and proposals for the reform 
of industrial relations. The final defeat of the Powellites in the 
Monday Club came in the August of 1973, and as if this were 
a signal that the Club and the Tory Party had been milked of all 
the support they could deliver, the NF began to present Labour- 
oriented policies and to stress its friendship for the working 
man. The thrust of the NF’s policies moved sharply to the left. 

In August of 1973, Webster launched a furious attack upon 
‘Tory Corruption’, alleging that Enoch Powell’s seat at the 
previous Conservative conference had been deliberately bugged, 
and the Conference itself had been packed by Liberals who had 
no right to vote, but had been brought into the hall to swell the 
ranks of those who voted against Powell. In the same issue, Mike 
Lobb attacked Labour’s nationalization proposals on the curious 
grounds that they did not go far enough. Why not nationalize 
the foreign-owned industries, he suggested, and specifically, 
why not nationalize the American-owned car companies? Why 
had the Government not sought powers to nationalize the major 
banks, he asked, so that the banks’ influence on the country’s 
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economic life could be exercised in the national interest and not 
in the interests of private shareholders? 

The next month, Spearhead’s cover carried the picture of an 
oil rig with the caption ‘Hands off Britain’s oil’. It attacked the 
American companies who were exploring the North Sea, and de- 
manded that the oil be brought under British control for British 
benefit. The NF election manifesto of the following year repeated 
this demand — ‘We must go flat out to get North Sea Oil flowing 
but at the same time we must ensure that it is under British 
ownership and control.’ One of Spearhead’s reasons for control 
of the oi! was ~ intriguingly -— as a protection against foreign 
sanctions if and when the NF achieved power: ‘It is precisely 
in the 1980s or shortly afterwards that we hope to seea Nationalist 
government instituted in Britain. Such a government would 
immediately encounter economic trading difficulties in the form 
of world trading sanctions instigated by international finance.’ 
For the first time, the NF’s own time scale for achieving power 
was published. 

In December 1973, the NF announced its support for workers 
on strike at London sugar refineries. Two thousand Jeaflets were 
distributed in the factories and at the trade union mass meetings. 
Headed ‘Sweet talk — but nothing else’, the leaflets argued that 
the workers should join the NF and combine their industrial 
action with political action. Lobb’s branch at Newham joined the 
strikers on picket lines and launched a recruiting drive at the 
factory gates. ‘British workers will only defend their national- 
class interests by joint industrial and political action,’ ran the 
argument. Lobb was calling on the vocabulary of his political 
past in the Communist Party and combining it with the Nationalist 
arguments of tbe NF. 

That same issue of Spearhead announced that the NF supported 
the miners’ pay claim, against which the Conservative Govern- 
ment was preparing the ‘confrontation’ election of February 
1974. When the miners’ strike and the Government’s refusal to 
countenance their pay claim led to the state of national emergency 
and the three-day week, the NF had its own answer to solve 
the problem of industrial relations, and called for workers’ 
participation and partnership in industry, and for a profit- 
sharing scheme to be established throughout British industry. 
They attacked the Conservative Government’s Industrial 
Relations Act (without pointing out that when that legislation 
had been introduced, the NF had said of its provisions: ‘They 
seem to be an attempt to do the right thing but with a machinery 
that is likely to prove too weak’). By the time of the February 
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election, the NF was demanding free heating services for old 
age pensioners, and pensions to be two-thirds of the average 
industrial wage. In the six months after the defeat of their allies 
in the Monday Club, the NF had moved not only to the Left, but 
towards a coherent populist programme. It was a key change. 

Tyndall himself had agreed with the bulk of these shifts in 
policy, and was happy to see the NF adopt an increasingly 
populist platform on which to campaign for the general election 
which was widely recognized to be imminent. What was to 
disconcert him was the way other elements within the NF were 
winning the credit for the change. Inside the NF, Tyndall Jost 
the credit for this new thrust of the party’s policies. Partly 
through their skill in public relations and exploiting the media, 
partly through their wider political experience in the major 
political parties, people like Roy Painter and John Kingsley- 
Read, recent converts from the Conservative Party, and Mike 
Lobb with his espousal of workers’ nationalism, became identified 
with the populist image inside the party. 

Equally damaging to Tyndall was the growing electoral 
impact of the NF. The more successful it became in local elections, 
the more left-wing and liberal bodies throughout the country 
recognized the threat and began to mobilize against it. The 
obvious weapon for them to use, in leaflets and in speeches, 
was the political histories of Tyndall and Webster. From the 
West Bromwich by-election onwards, the NF was not able to 
field a candidate or fight a campaign without facing the problem 
of leaflets which publicized Tyndall’s participation in Nazi 
parties in the early 1960s. Photographs of Tyndall in Spearhead 
uniform at the 1962 camp, and photographs of Martin Webster 
posing in front of a portrait of Arnold Leese (who wore a promi- 
nent swastika armband) were widely distributed. In Leicester, 
for example, during the June local elections, 20,000 such leaflets 
were handed out through the town by local trade unions. They 
may not have done much damage to the NF’s final vote, and 
Webster may have bragged in Spearhead that they did the NF 
more good than harm, but an increasing number of NF members, 
their faith in the NF unshaken, began to wonder whether Tyndall 
and Webster were not a liability. 

New recruits — whom Tyndall had been so delighted to welcome 
into the NF — knew little and cared less about the sacrifices he 
had made in the last seven years for the NF. The kind of loyalty 
that he inspired among the older members, their conviction 
that in a very real way Webster and Tyndall were the National 
Front, was not shared by the newcomers. When in February, 
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the NF was able to field 54 candidates at the general election 
and so claim its free time to present its policies on national TV 
and radio, Tyndall had assumed that the programme would be 
centred on him sitting before the cameras to address the nation. 
He was taken aback (but finally agreed) when the Directorate 
and the more influential new members suggested that the pro- 
gramme should focus on other members of the party as well in 
an attempt to show the breadth of its appeal. The leaflets, the 
occasional TV programme and the press stories had undermined. 
the NF’s faith in John Tyndall and Martin Webster. 

The full scale of this challenge was not to emerge until later 
in 1974, with the elections for a new Directorate and that Direc- 
torate’s own elections for the party chairmanship. But as early as 
February, just before the general election, press speculation 
about this new division in the NF was beginning. In particular, 
the Guardian, which was covering the election campaign of Roy 
Painter, began to talk of the emergence of a populist wing of the 
NF, and began to talk of Painter as its leader, The division that 
the Guardian (and subsequently the rest of the press) was able to 
draw was between the populists and the neo-Nazis. This distinc- 
tion was echoed by John O’Brien, the NF’s previous chairman, 
who in two TV programmes in December 1972 and September 
1974 repeated his attacks on Tyndall and Webster and repeated 
his charge that they were still in close and regular contact with 
German neo-Nazi movements. The first programme was shown 
late in the evening and had little impact. The September 1974 
programme was shown in prime time on independent television, 
had an audience of over eight million, and had a shattering effect 
upon the morale of NF members. It was a hostile programme, 
interviewing Tyndall closely about the precise implications of 
his racialist policy, making it clear that the NF opposed mixed 
Marriages, and that coloured people would go to the bottom of 
every queue for housing and social services before they were 
repatriated. Within a month of its being shown, Tyndall was 
voted out of the chairmanship of the NF, the former Tory 
Kingsley Read had replaced him, and Roy Painter was sitting 
on the NF Directorate and on its controlling executive council. 


In January 1974, the NF had 30 branches and 54 groups around 
the country. The bulk of their support lay in South-east England, 
with eleven branches and eight groups in Greater London, and 
five branches and 22 groups in the rest of the South-east. The 
Midlands had five branches and three groups, the North had 
Seven branches and eleven groups. Scotland and Northern 
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Ireland were each represented by a group (Belfast was to become 
a branch within the year) and the West of England had one 
branch at Bristol and seven groups, including the Welsh group of 
Cardiff and Barry. 

But in early January 1974, the Directorate gloomily surveyed 
the prospects for an early election. The reports from more than 
half the branches were depressing, pleading that they had been 
unable to raise money for a candidate’s deposit, or had too little 
money to get leaflets printed. Some even said they could not 
afford to buy the envelopes and take advantage of the free delivery 
of an election message which the Post Office traditionally offers 
each candidate. Gordon Brown and Peter Holland were given 
specific election responsibilities, and Webster and Tyndall 
joined them when their other nation-wide speaking commitments 
(and Webster’s own campaign in West Bromwich) permitted. 
It was little enough on which to organize a national campaign. But 
it was somehow done, and branch officials were persuaded that 
they could afford the deposit money. At the Croydon HQ, the 
Directorate decided to allow local branches credit on election 
printing costs even though this meant gambling with the move- 
ment’s bare solvency. 

Nineteen of the candidates were to receive fewer than 1000 
votes. One received fewer than 500 votes, a category normally 
reserved for joke candidates. This was Mr Budden of Hove, 
where the party had done so badly at the November by-election 
of 1973. These made up the bulk of the branches which had not 
originally wanted to fight the election. But larger branches in 
Leicester and Wolverhampton and North and West London 
were persuaded to fight three, rather than two, local seats. It 
was a notable achievement, and the fact that every candidate 
lost his deposit was not seen as a cause for despair. The new 
Strength of the Liberal Party meant that in more than 40 of the 
contested seats, the NF and the Liberals were each fighting for 
these voters who would break the national tradition and not 
vote for one of the two major parties. Only one of the five can- 
didates who won more than 6 per cent of the vote had Liberal 
opposition ~ Mike Lobb in Newham. The NF also claimed that 
the Post Office attempted to sabotage their campaign by refusing 
to distribute NF election literature on the grounds that it con- 
tained ‘advertising’. 

But when allowance is made for the intervention of the Liberals 
in so many seats, and for the effect of the Post Office decision, 
the fact remains that the NF was bitterly disappointed with the 
election results. Martin Webster’s share of the vote in West 
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Bromwich dropped from 16 per cent to 7 per cent, from 4789 
votes to only 2907. In North London, the NF were even beaten 
by the despised NIP, where Roy Painter, a former Tory candidate, 
who was well known locally and who had a considerable amount 
of coverage in the national press and London radio, received 
100 votes fewer than his NIP opponent. In Wolverhampton, 
where the NF had worked tirelessly to reap the advantage of 
fighting on the anti-immigration ticket in Enoch Powell’s town, 
they won only 5-3, 3-8 and 3 per cent of the vote in the three 
seats they fought. In Leicester, where they had won over 18,000 
votes in the local elections six months earlier, they could muster 
a total of only 7880 votes - a dramatic fall of support. In Isling- 
ton North they won 3-4 per cent, compared to 5-6 per cent in 
the 1970 general election. And in Battersea South, the NF vote 
had fallen from 3-3 per cent in 1970 to 2:3 per cent in 1974. 
Even the feat of fielding 54 candidates was not quite proof 
against disappointments such as these. 

There were many who pointed to the smear campaigns against 
Tyndall and Webster. In the first Spearhead after the election, 
Webster was alarmed enough by the criticism to issue a 3000 
word warning against ‘Populism’: ‘Don’t let the press foo} you 
. . . Populism is not Nationalism.’ It alleged that newspapers 
which had discerned signs of a Populist wing within the NF were 
engaged in subtle and vicious attempts to split the NF. Webster 
was driven to attack the very concept of populism: ‘The election 
of just one policy-trimming ‘‘Populist” would be a blow from 
which the NF might never recover . . . the mass of the people 
can only identify with the Nationalist cause if we maintain for 
our cause a separate identity far removed from the blurred 
images of the corrupt Old Gang parties.’ 

The internal debate had barely begun. In the next issue of 
Spearhead Roy Painter wrote an article which demanded ‘Let’s 
make Nationalism Popular’. Tyndall grumpily wrote an intro- 
duction which said he was publishing it because ‘we do not wish 
it to be thought that Spearhead operates a censorship on all views 
that do not meet with the Editor’s endorsement’, and followed 
Painter’s article with a 1200 word rebuttal which said that ‘with 
the greatest respect to him this is claptrap, sheer unadulterated 
claptrap’. 

The Populists found fertile ground when tbey suggested that 
the NF was a growing party, with a new and enthusiastic member- 
ship that was not fully reflected in the party’s leadership. There 
was room in the party leadership for more than Tyndall and 
Webster and their old associates of the BNP and the GBM. 
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In June 1974, when Frank Clifford (an old BUF member) died 
and Mike Lobb, after a bitter personal! row with Webster, 
resigned, an attempt was made to broaden the leadership by 
co-opting a young lawyer from Leicester, Tony Reed-Herbert, 
on to the Directorate. But the Populists were infuriated at the 
appointment to the second vacancy of Peter Holland, who had 
left the National Socialist Movement with Tyndall and Webster 
to join the GBM. It was also sourly noted within the Populist 
group that two other former neo-Nazis on the Directorate, 
Denis Pirie and Colin Cody, had only been dismissed the previous 
year because even Martin Webster refused to stand for their 
attendance at a celebration of Hitler’s birthday. They could 
also point to the presence on the Directorate of another BUF 
member, Peter Williams, or to another old associate from the 
early 1960s, Andrew Brons, or even to Gordon Brown, who 
had been in the GBM with Tyndall. All of these men, the 
Populists could argue, were liabilities, and more important, they 
did not represent the membership of the expanding NF of 1974. 

Tyndall found himself having to face other challenges on 
policy in the columns of Spearhead. In the June 1974 issue, 
David McCalden, secretary of the NF Students Association, 
suggested that the NF’s opposition to a measure of regional 
autonomy could be amended, and Tyndall took a full page to 
rebut him. At another NF leadership training course in August 
1974, a weekend-long event held at a country hotel in Wiltshire, 
Tony Webber, one of the NF’s keen younger members (who had 
first written for Spearhead as a youth in 1968) challenged Tyn- 
dall’s proposal to abolish the Stock Exchange, and won the 
support of the other NF candidates at the conference. When 
drafting the NF manifesto, published for the October election 
of 1974, the Populists forced Tyndall to amend his language in 
the policies for the social benefits of agriculture. References to 
‘sound peasant stock’ were not what they wanted to see in a 
1974 manifesto. On issue after issue, on decision after decision, 
Tyndall found his authority challenged. It was a new and bitter 
development. 

He faced criticism because he had never stood in an election 
for the NF — his enemies whispered it was because he feared the 
smear campaigns. In vain, Tyndall tried to re-assert not only 
his authority but also those policies which had identified him as 
a hard-liner throughout his career in Nationalist politics. In 
the September 1974 Spearhead, he threw down a challenge to the 
Populists, questioning even the principle of democratic govern- 
ment. 
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This journal is not a doctrinaire supporter of parliamentary 
government as an end in itself; it is a supporter of good 
government that operates in the national interest . . . The 
survival! and the national recovery of Britain stands as top 
priority over all. We will support whatever political methods 
are necessary to attain that end, although we admit to a marked 
preference to democratic methods so long as such methods 
are found which will work. 


The Populists were appalled, and concluded that Tyndall had 
never changed his views since his days with Colin Jordan. 

The growth of the NF simply emphasized that the NF 
was now bigger than Tyndall and his old supporters. In fact it 
was large enough to need a regional reorganization of the party 
structure, to which the Directorate agreed in April. The country 
was to be divided into regions, with the long-term objective of 
establishing a NF regional council in each county. But for the 
present the regional council was to consist of the area covered 
by three contiguous branches. Each branch in the area would 
send two representatives to the regional council, and each group 
would send one. Regions with less than three branches would be 
designated as areas, but would select their councils on the same 
basis. 

The Populists were further cheered when one of their number, 
Mike Lobb, won more votes than the Conservative candidate 
at a by-election in Newham on 23 May. This safe Labour seat 
was easily won by Labour on a low poll, followed by a Liberal 
with 1862 votes, Lobb with 1713 votes and the Conservative 
with 1651 votes. It was hailed as another NF electoral success 
by the media, and the 11-5 per cent of the vote which Lobb 
secured was the best performance the NF had ever achieved in 
a seat where they also faced a Liberal candidate. But within six 
weeks, Lobb had resigned from the party, over an essentially 
personal difference with Webster. Once again the Populists 
could claim that the Tyndall-Webster clique were doing the party 
positive harm. 

The Populists’ belief in their own importance in the party was 
teinforced by the development and change, not so much in the 
content, as in the presentation of the NF’s policies. In the course 
of 1974, the NF successfully moved away from its traditional 
image as a one-issue movement. 

The ‘new’ policy fields were focused on four central issues: 
Ulster, Europe, trade unions and post-immigration. Having 
become a national party, fielded 54 candidates and won 76,429 
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votes in February, the NF Directorate resolved that it should 
identify itself in the public mind with each of these four issues, 
rather than with immigration alone. Recognizing moreover that 
the nature of immigration as a political issue had been funda- 
mentally changed by the Conservative Immigration Act of 1971, 
which applied all the controls for which the NF had originally 
campaigned, and which differed from their policy mainly on 
whether repatriation should be made voluntary or compulsory, 
the NF shifted its focus to the question of black people already in 
Britain. 

Applying the new racialism to the black people in Britain 
meant not only reasserting the NF policy of compulsory re- 
patriation of immigrants, but also direct attacks on the children 
of racially mixed marriages, allegations that race riots were 
being regularly hushed up and that black people and black youths 
were a major cause of mugging and violence in the streets. It was 
a potent, if savage, method of spreading the racialist doctrine. 
In the April 1974 Spearhead, all of these elements were brought 
together in a vicious portrait of Liverpool, which had been a 
model city for race relations in the 1960s. It read: 


The inhabitants of Liverpool became painfully aware of a new 
menace to their society, that of the embittered half-caste 
offspring. Uneasy with the West Indians and alien to the exist- 
ing population, their resentment exploded in an orgy of violent 
crime. Usually their victims were chosen for racial reasons, 
i.e. they were white . . . The simmering discontent of the white 
population .. . erupted in a fortnight of bitter race riots which 
have continued sporadically ever since... Pray God the British 
wake up. 


It is a far cry from Tyndall’s blunt attacks on ‘racial sub- 
humans’ of 1962, but the objective of the propaganda was 
unchanged. To ram the point home, came Webster in July 1974, 
writing on what he saw as ‘the global struggle for survival between 
various species of humanity. The British people are in the front 
line of this struggle and must be made to realize it .. . in multi- 
racial Britain, every 1000 Asian women of childbearing age 
produce 200 babies per year — three times the birthrate of the 
native British population ... White man, are you ready to 
fight?’ 

The same message could be profitably inserted into the NF’s 
second major sphere of policy in 1974, its attempt to create its 
own group within the trade unions. Commenting on the outcome 
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of the strike at the Imperial Typewriters factory in Leicester, a 
strike of the Asian workers against racism in the factory and race 
prejudice in the trade union (in all of which the local NF was 
heavily involved), Tony Reed-Herbert, the young Populist 
whom Tyndall had co-opted on to the NF Directorate, argued 
‘the industrial action by Britons at Imperial is a racial struggle... 
the struggle of a united British people fighting to preserve their 
freedom and identity against the forces of communism and inter- 
national capitalism which seek to destroy the British nation and 
which use as their tool the immigrant minorities placed by them 
in our midst’. 

This is not empty phrasing. The NF was active inside the 
factory - and the Imperial management itself announced that 
they were ‘amazed and disturbed at the amount of confidential 
company information known to the NF’. NF members inside the 
plant fed information to NF branch HQ, which in turn made its 
announcements in the local press and radio, and distributed 
the company’s plans for the strike to white workers at the factory 
gates. Almost a week before the company’s compromise was 
ready, the NF was informing the work force — accurately — that 
the company planned to end the strike by re-employing those 
Asian workers who had been dismissed. 

The NF had learned from the failure of TRU-AIM, which 
had been an unsuccessful attempt to unite various right-wing 
groups, including the Monday Club, the Union Movement, the 
NF and the Immigration Control Association, to mobilize anti- 
immigrant feeling in the trade unions. The NF concluded that 
TRU-AIM’s failure lay in the attempt to bring together widely 
differing political forces who could only exploit trade union 
support for essentially non-political events such as marches and 
mass meetings. They were non-political in the sense that they 
were merely protests, from which no political base could be 
founded, and from which no agreed political action could be 
taken. The NF saw little point in bringing union members out 
on marches unless the NF could dominate the organization of 
the march and use it as a recruiting ground, as they were to do 
with Ugandan Asian marches from Smithfield. Henceforth, 
NF strategy in the unions was to build up joint NF-TU member- 
ship, and work within the unions against the Left, exploiting 
racial issues wherever they could. 

Tyndall spelled out the NF options: “To be ready to embark 
on a campaign of repression of the Left in the unions, which 
could in the process involve the repression of much that is legi- 
timate union activity, or to win the battle in advance by winning 
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control of the TU movement by the normal democratic process.” 
The NF believed it had the numbers to at least make a start in 
the process of challenging the left. E. E. Evans, of the NFTU 
group in the West Midlands, told the Birmingham Mailin August 
1974 ‘approximately half the NF members in the (Black Country) 
region, namely several hundreds, are in fact trade unionists’, 
and Tyndall had made the object plain: ‘The intention of the NF 
is to fight the Left on its own ground in the unions and wrest 
control of the unions from it by the democratic process.’ 

The first real opportunity for the new NF approach came 
with the strike of Mansfield Hosiery Workers in 1973, where the 
Asian members of the work force struck against what they saw 
as discrimination against them in wages, promotions and hours 
worked. 

A prominent member of the Hosiery Workers Union in the 
district was Ken Sanders, who had established the NF Leicester 
branch with Brandan Willmer in 1969, and who stood as NF 
parliamentary candidate in February 1974, when he won the 
NF’s highest percentage vote. He immediately mobilized NF 
supporters in the area in support of the white workers, and was 
effective enough for a later Race Relations Board enquiry to 
suggest that both white trade unionists and white management 
had collaborated in discriminatory practices. An Enoch Powell 
Support Group was founded inside the factory, a barely-veiled 
NF group which acted as the co-ordinating force for white 
opposition to coloured workers’ new militancy. 

The new trade union policy did not focus solely on the exploita- 
tion of racialism on the shop floor. The objective of the NFTUA, 
established in May 1974, was to offer an alternative leadership 
within the unions. As Philip Gannaway, ETU shop steward 
and NF candidate in Bristol put it in Spearhead: ‘It is imperative 
that as nationalist trade union members we prove to our fellow 
workers that we really care about every aspect of their welfare, 
that our policies embrace what is best in the interests of Britain’s 
future, regardless of class and social status.’ The two key weapons 
were to be firm opposition to the Left and the Communist Party 
in the unions, and exploitation of racial problems. 

The NF proposals for the emergency of the winter of 1973-4 
suggested that their vision of legitimate union activity was very 
different from union orthodoxy. It demanded a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration for all industrial disputes for a specific 
period, and secret ballots for all strike decisions thereafter. 
(At one point, the Directorate even proposed that workers’ 
wives should have the opportunity to vote on the secret ballot, or 
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at least that the vote should be by post, so that the wife could 
exert influence when the worker filled in his ballot in the home.) 

The NF went on to propose that any trade union official 
who held or who had ever held a membership card of the 
Communist Party should be instantly dismissed. (This would 
have affected their own Directorate member, Michael Lobb.) 
Furthermore, the NF suggested powers to detain without trial 
any union leader who sought to sabotage the effort to get industry 
moving again. It was a vague demand, which could be fiercely 
interpreted, and seemed to be an attempt to appeal to the feeling 
of urgency at the time of the three-day week, rather than as a 
specific point of policy. 

But the long-term objective of the NFTUA, as described in 
the NF Manifesto, is to abolish the present trade union structure 
in its entirety and replace the present unions of craft with single 
large unions for each industry. This is a classic facet of the cor- 
porate state, as designed by Mussolini. The NF is firmly opposed 
to the policy of the closed shop, and would forbid workers to 
take industrial action against attempts by management to 
de-unionize the work force. The NF also wishes to introduce that 
key clause of the controversial Tory Industrial Relations Act, 
and make all agreements between employers and unions legally 
binding and therefore enforceable in law. It would also introduce 
a compulsory ‘cooling-off’ period before a strike could be 
called. 

Feeble as the NF effort was inside the unions, it has been 
undermined by the growing opposition of the official trade 
union movement. The genera! executive council of the TGWU 
resolved early in 1974 to call on the TUC and the Labour Party 
‘to mount a campaign to expose the NF as a Fascist organization, 
pointing out the disastrous effects of Fascism and racialism in 
the 1930s in Europe which could be repeated in this country 
now’, In Coventry, Manchester and Kent, local trades councils 
became the nucleus of anti-fascist committees in 1974, alarmed 
by the NF’s electoral performance and by its new policy of 
penetrating the unions. 

But in one vital sense, the trade union leadership — vehemently 
opposed to permitting the NF to exploit racialism on the shop 
floor - have missed the point. The NF activists at the Imperial 
Typewriters strike directed their propaganda not only at the 
Asians, but also at the idea of multi-national corporations. 
Imperial Typewriters is owned by the American-based Litton 
Industries, and it was an American executive who flew to secret 
talks with the TGWU union negotiators at Llandudno, where the 
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deal to re-employ the sacked Asian workers and recommence 
full production was made. And it was American control, as much 
as Asian workers, which the NF made its target. As Reed- 
Herbert said in his report: ‘The NF has made British workers 
see just how much their real bosses, the plutocrats of international 
capitalism snug in their office penthouse suites 3000 miles across 
the Atlantic, care for British interests and the concerns of 
British workpeople.’ 

The once-embarrassing conspiracy theory of international 
finance was beginning to pay off, as the NF subtly shifted its 
target of attack to the multi-national corporations, about whose 
influence the Labour Movement and Labour Party were already 
concerned. It was a strategy for which the trade union leadership 
had no answer, and on which the NF trade unionists determined 
to concentrate. 

The trade union action which did most to influence NF think- 
ing in 1974 was, however, the strike of the Ulster Workers’ 
Council against the Sunningdale agreement, and the power- 
sharing executive of Protestants and Catholics. That strike, 
massively supported by Ulster workers, reinforced not only 
the hostility of Ulster Protestants to any compromise with the 
Catholics, but also underlined the increasing confidence of the 
trade union movement as a whole in its capacity to overthrow 
governments and government decisions with which it did not 
agree. The release of the dockers imprisoned under the Industrial 
Relations Act’s provisions in 1962, the success of the miners’ 
strikes in 1972 and 1974, the defeat of the Heath Government 
at the ‘confrontation’ election of February 1974, all pointed to 
a new militancy, a new confidence and a new sense of power in 
the trade union movement. The lesson was not lost on Ulster, 
where Protestant workers like Glen Barr, once known as a 
militant shop steward at the Du Pont factory in Londonderry, 
and a supporter of the local Labour Party, decided that their 
Protestant loyalties demanded an end to power-sharing through 
industrial action. 

It would be unwise to minimize the impact of the support 
the NF had consistently given the Loyalist movement in Northern 
Ireland. Not only did Spearhead and the NF join in the chorus 
of attack and fierce opposition to the IRA and their militant 
campaign for Republicanism. The NF went further. It gave 
wholehearted support to the principle of a Loyalist state, whole- 
hearted support to the Orange dominance of Stormont, and even 
acquiesced in the Loyalists’ own violent response to the IRA. 
Tyndall told the 1973 annual conference of the NF: ‘The duty 
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of Britain is to fight republicanism and destroy republicanism, 
not just violent republicanism — as represented by the IRA — but 
republicanism in every shape and form.’ Of the Vanguard 
movement, which had been widely accused of involvement 
in acts of counter-terror against the IRA, he waved criticism 
aside: ‘[Vanguard] at its most extreme has consisted of a few 
injudicious political statements and — possibly — physical action 
against selected opponents.’ 

In the summer of 1972, the NF helped to organize the London 
demonstration of the Vanguard movement, at which Tyndall 
spoke and told the Loyalists ‘You have acted in the finest tradi- 
tions of the British race.’ For the rally, he had produced a special 
issue of Spearhead containing an Ulster supplement, which gave 
the traditional message of the international finance conspiracy a 
specific Irish dimension. 

‘The international pressures and the network of conspiracy 
and violence with which they are linked represent the New 
Papacy — which is not the same thing as the old Papacy,’ he 
wrote. As an exercise in public relations, this phrase was masterly, 
embracing what Tyndall wanted to propose in the vocabulary 
they wanted to hear. He went on: 


Ulster protestants and indeed loyal Ulstermen of all creeds 
would do well to come to grips with the meaning of the New 
Papacy. Its capital is not Rome and its purposes are not 
Christian, but it is today the most potent contender for a 
world monopoly of power. Its financial centre is New York; 
its forum is the United Nations; it is strangely friendly to the 
Soviet bloc; its enemy is the survival of national sovereignty, 
and most of all of British national sovereignty. That is why it 
is attacking Ulster. 


This enthusiasm had to be tempered early in 1974, with members’ 
bulletins stressing that any involvement with para-military 
bodies would meet with instant expulsion from the NF. But by 
then, the contacts between Loyalists and the NF were at a very 
much higher level than simple joint membership among the 
ordinary ranks. At the 1973 annual conference, the Directorate 
sought and obtained a mandate from the members to negotiate 
‘official working alliances with Loyalist movements in Northern 
Ireland’. 

UDA leaders, concerned about these new allies, appealed to 
London contacts for information about the NF. Through three 
separate channels, notes on the previous activities and allegiances 
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of the NF leaders were sent to Andy Tyrie, the UDA leader, who 
studied them and warned his supporters to end any links they 
might have with NF members. On 5 September, the UDA 
formally proscribed the NF and Tyrie issued a confidential 
memorandum which read ‘we regard the NF as a neo-Nazi 
movement’, and forbade UDA members to participate in a 
major rally which the NF had scheduled in London for 7 
September. 

The NF was very much out of its depth in Ulster, knowing 
little of the roots of Loyalism, simplistically seeing it as the same 
kind of nationalism as the NF’s own. The NF leaders had little 
idea of the communal roots and complex social traditions which 
held Ulster Loyalists together, and misjudged the growing 
mistrust of all things British which began to affect the Loyalists 
just at the time when the NF began its Ulster initiative. (At one 
time during the summer, just after Tyndall’s visit, it was being 
rumoured in the UDA that Tyndall was collecting intelligence 
for the British Army’s SAS unit.) The Loyalists themselves, 
with the exception of the suspicious UDA, were prepared to use 
the NF as propagandists for their own cause and opponents of 
the IRA in Britain, but little more. The Loyalists had their 
own political wing at Westminster, which was more than the 
NF could boast. They had the most charismatic of English 
politicians in Enoch Powell and the security of their Ulster base. 
The NF needed the Loyalists more than the Loyalists needed 
the NF. 

The NF remained convinced that it had a role to play, and 
as the war in Ulster began increasingly to send its bombs and 
its violence over to England, the NF seized its opportunity. The 
week that twenty people were killed by bombs in Birmingham 
pubs in November 1974, Roy Painter commented to one reporter 
‘they couldn’t have done more to help us if we paid them’. 
The day after the explosions, individual NF members were 
active in the pubs and factories in Birmingham, playing a key 
role in the sudden strikes and stoppages with which the Birming- 
ham workers marked their own horror at the deaths, and fom- 
enting anti-Irish propaganda in the pubs. Im so far as public 
opinion in Birmingham against the IRA caused what the Home 
Secretary described as the ‘Draconian measures’ against the 
IRA and against travel between Britain and Ireland, the NF 
more than played its part in mobilizing that opinion. 

By the end of 1974, the decision to play the Orange card did 
not seem to have greatly helped the NF. The fourth of their 
major policies, their opposition to the EEC, seemed to offer a 
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greater chance of success. The NF had opposed the EEC from 
the beginning. Before British entry, Tyndall called for NF 
members to ‘Defy the law — be prepared to go to prison too as 
a gesture of defiance against the imposition of foreign laws on 
Britain.’ He had launched an abortive ‘British Resistance’ to 
sabotage the workings of the EEC once Britain formally joined 
in January 1973. In that month, and in January 1974 the NF 
organized torchlight marches in opposition. Cynics claimed they 
also sought the £1,000,000 which Air Vice-Marshal Donald 
Bennett had promised to put at the disposal of anti-EEC groups, 
but there can be no doubt of the NF’s sincerity. Their espousal 
of the cause of the white Commonwealth, their staunch British 
Nationalism and their agricultural policies would alone have 
ensured their hatred of the Common Market. 

During 1973, their opposition seemed almost weary, as 
though the deed had been done and there could be no reversal. 
But during 1974, as the NF’s conviction grew that Labour too 
was determined to keep Britain in the EEC (provided, as the 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson always insisted, that he re- 
negotiated the right terms), its interest in the EEC revived. As 
soon as the Wilson Government came to power in March 1974, 
the NF began to argue that Wilson had no intention of leaving 
the EEC, and that those electors (including Enoch Powell) 
who had voted Labour on the grounds that Labour was better 
than Europe, were being duped: ‘The Government’s current 
renegotiations are just a sham,’ Tyndall insisted in Spearhead 
in June. ‘The last Labour Government ratted on a previous 
pledge to oppose the Market .. . the public has been the victim 
once again of a gigantic confidence trick.’ 

These four issues, the post-immigration attack on black people 
born in Britain, opposition to the EEC, Ulster and the trade 
unions, set the ideological pattern of the new NF. But the 
familiar old cause of anti-immigration still had a little life to 
be exploited. In passing its Immigration Act, the Heath Govern- 
ment had made retrospective the duty to deport illegal immigrants, 
a measure which had caused deep distress in the coloured 
community and had given the police the distasteful task of 
ascertaining the landed status of immigrants with whom they 
came into contact. The Labour Government repealed this measure 
when it came to power, and on 15 June the NF held a protest 
march against what it called ‘the amnesty sell-out’. But the march 
itself was to gain the NF more publicity and more public recogni- 
tion than any of the causes it had hitherto espoused. 

The NF’s growth had alarmed the Left. The various factions 
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of the extreme Left, the International Marxist Group, the Inter- 
national Socialists, the Communist Parties, Marxist-Leninist 
and Maoist, and trade union representatives and Labour MPs 
combined under the banner of the Liberation group to stage a 
counter-demonstration. Liberation was the new name of the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom. It had no history of violence 
and no reputation for militancy. Its intention was to march to 
Red Lion Square, and demonstrate outside the venue for the 
NF meeting in the Conway Hall. The result was bloody and 
confused. One young student named Kevin Gately was killed, 
whether by the chaos that resulted from a police charge to clear 
the square, whether from trampling or crushing or from a violent 
fall we do not know. People who were in Moscow at the time and 
saw a TASS news film of the violence have reported that they 
saw Gately struck by a police truncheon. But his death gave Red 
Lion Square a permanent place in the mythology of the British 
Left. 

The NF had not been involved. They had marched in orderly 
ranks, to the step of their drums, with their massed files of Union 
Jacks waving in the summer afternoon. They had obeyed police 
instructions, had amended their route when requested, and were 
able to file into their hall and hold their meeting. But to clear 
the streets for the NF, the police had had to withstand one 
deliberate charge upon their cordon by the International Marxist 
Group contingent. The Police had then charged with Special 
Patrol Group reinforcements and mounted policemen into the 
ranks of the militant Left to force them from the Square. And 
finally, having ordered the NF to march in another direction, 
the police charged another cordon of the Left, clearing a path 
which the NF did not need. This final charge caused chaos and 
fear in the crowd. It led to individual acts of police violence 
against demonstrators and it gave the far Left permanent ammuni- 
tion in its long arguments against the police as the physical 
weapon of the Establishment. 

The tragic events of that afternoon gave the NF further ammu- 
nition for its own attacks upon the violence of the Left. But both 
sides had distributed the kind of literature and propaganda in 
the weeks before the march which made some kind of clash 
almost inevitable. For the Left, the message was ‘Smash the Nazi 
Front’. The IMG’s paper Red Weekly reminded its readers of 
‘the policy that the ultra-right must be stopped by any means 
necessary’. The Communist Morning Star asked its supporters 
to ‘Show your hatred of NF propaganda’. For its part, the cover 
of the NF’s Spearhead asked ‘Left-wing extremists — has tolerance 
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gone far enough?’ An inside article demanded ‘Red violence ~ 
will we have to meet force with force?’ The same issue carried 
a long obituary by Tyndall on Frank Clifford, the veteran of 
Mosley’s BUF who had just died as NF vice-chairman. 

Tyndall recounted pleasant afternoons spent taking tea with 
Clifford, when ‘he would recall with a glint and a chuckle some 
particularly lively political encounters of the 1930s in which 
Communists who had come to smash up patriotic meetings 
were repaid in their own coin by being hurled from a balcony or 
dispatched from the scene on the end of a well-aimed British 
fist or boot.’ 

Violence hung above both marches on that afternoon, but it 
was the NF which emerged as the innocent victims of political 
violence, the Left who emerged as the instigators, and it was a 
21-year-old student who died. The police, as ever, were in the 
middle, praised by some for a restraint which they did not show, 
bitterly attacked as the brutal thugs they were not by others. 

For the rest of the summer, the NF had to march with police 
escorts and a concentrated band of left-wing counter- 
demonstrators. In August, the NF organized a march in Leicester, 
the scene of the Imperial Typewriters dispute, and 1200 police 
protected 1500 NF marchers from 6000 left-wing student and 
Asian counter-marchers. On 7 September in London, marching 
with almost 2000 people in support of the Ulster Loyalists, 
the NF was forced to turn aside from its planned route to Hyde 
Park, which was occupied by 7000 opponents, and move to the 
other side of London. Heavily outnumbered, and with many 
middle-aged people and women in its ranks, the NF column 
would almost certainly have been roughly handled without police 
protection. NF members had no such fears. Or as Walter Barton 
told the meeting which followed in Red Lion Square — ‘It’s time 
to turn our young men loose on the Reds.’ 

It was a tragic and vicious new element to intrude in the tradi- 
tionally staid British political life. And it served to unsettle yet 
further those observers who saw in rising inflation, a minority 
government, trade union militancy and the growth of the extreme 
Right, currents of violence and the irrational which echoed the 
sinister times of Europe in the 1930s. It also served to take the 
NF into the October general election more widely known than 
ever before. The elections and the demonstrations of 1974 had 
made the NF into a household name. Its canvassers reported 
that voters no longer looked blank when asked if they would vote 
for the NF. The movement was nationally recognized. 

* 
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When Tyndall took over the party chairmanship from O’Brien 
in July 1972, and centred all of the NF’s activities in the new 
Croydon HQ, his personal control over the NF was assured. 
Spearhead, membership, publicity, administration, recruiting and 
policy all came under his sway. His lieutenant, Martin Webster, 
maintained a firm grip on the functions of all the branches 
through his role as national activities organizer. It was he who 
organized the coaches for rallies, he who controlled the budget 
for provincia} activities, and, as disciplinary officer, he had power 
of expulsion. As paymaster of the NF, provider of its HQ and 
of its office equipment, and major subsidizer of Spearhead, 
Gordon Brown was a vital ally. His own home and the centre of 
his business were n Croydon, minutes away from HQ, and in 
spite of Tyndall’s distress at Brown’s coup against Chesterton, 
Brown’s association with Tyndall from their days in the GBM 
seemed guarantee enough of his fidelity. 

Tyndall’s control over the provincial groups was extended 
during his period of chairmanship. Branch activity was monitored 
monthly by the Directorate. and assessed annually. Specific 
targets were set for each branch, and the minimum obligation 
included buying and distributing 3000 leaflets per week, selling 
100 copies of Spearhead each month, 300 copies of the irregularly 
appearing NF newssheet Britain First and fighting at least one 
council election each year. With Spearhead costing 10p, Britain 
First costing Sp and leaflets at an average sale cost of £1.25 per 
thousand, this meant a minimum branch expenditure of £480 
a year, which went directly to HQ. In addition to these minimum 
obligations, branch targets were expected to be set progressively 
higher, with parliamentary election goals being set in 1974, and 
minimum attendance ratios imposed upon branches for ‘major 
national activities’. Individual groups, by mid-1974, were expected 
to fulfil what had once been the branch obligation of fighting 
one local election a year. These regular expenditures on HQ 
materials had to be paid in advance to stimulate iocal fund- 
raising. 

The availabie evidence for the NF’s sources of money over- 
whelmingly suggest that it is a self-financed body, permanently 
short of funds, and constantly urging its branches to be self- 
supporting. Several branches, such as Leicester, Birmingham, 
Blackburn, Enfield, Camden, Haringey and Hounslow are able 
to finance their own election activities and all branches cover at 
least a proportion of their costs. NF subscriptions are £2 a year 
for each member, and all of this money is forwarded to National 
HQ - any idea of giving branches a guaranteed income from a 
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proportion of subscriptions is actively discouraged. It was 
proposed at one annual conference and defeated, with the argu- 
ment that branches raised funds more effectively if they were 
totally responsible for their own finances. The best estimates of 
dues-paying members approach 20,000, which suggests a £40,000 
income for HQ in 1974. The financial obligations of each branch 
to purchase £500 of publications from HQ each year meant 
an income of at least £15,000 from branches and £10,000 from 
groups in 1974, although much of this has to be spent on 
purchase of materials. 

The NF takes a great deal of money at the collections which 
are a regular feature of its rallies. These ‘Dutch auctions’ are 
invariably orchestrated by Webster, whose talent it is. The sums 
have grown with the membership. In July 1972, the summer 
rally raised £300, in 1973 it raised £645 and in 1974, the collection 
just topped £1000. Remembrance Day rallies have always been 
a reliable source, collecting £320 in 1971, £564 in 1972, £1240 
in 1973 and just over £1000 in 1974, when the rally had to be 
held in the open air, and many members drifted away from the 
cold. Regional marches also hold collections, taking £230 in 
Huddersfield in March 1973, and £400 in Leicester in August 
1974, swiftly followed by £600 at the pro-Ulster march in London 
in September. 

Election meetings too are milked of their loose change. One 
at Watford in February 1974 raised £132 from a meeting of 
perhaps 100 people. Branch bulletins regularly report the money 
the events raise, from Camden’s £82 profit from a jumble sale, 
to £72 from a sponsored swim by a young member in Manchester, 
and £133 from a dance in Haringey. 

For the 1974 elections, HQ went into debt to provide election 
materials and leaflets for branches without ready cash. By 
November of 1974, this had become an acute problem, and the 
members’ bulletin appealed: ‘It is essential that central NF funds 
be refurbished immediately. This need is very urgent.’ 

Allowing for subscriptions, collections, profits from publica- 
tions and ties and special appeals, the NF Central fund received 
at least £50,000 in 1974. The heaviest expenses were salaries of 
five paid staff, which totalled about £11,000, and election sub- 
sidies to poor branches. Candidates were expected, where 
possible. to furnish their own deposits, but HQ had to contribute 
in October when many candidates argued that they could not 
afford to lose £150 twice in one year. Of the total sum of £21,600 
which the NF paid in lost deposits in 1974, over £7000 came from 
central funds. The NF’s total expenditure in 1974, with two 
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elections, five major rallies to organize, election printing costs 
and running expenses must have approached £100,000 (at the 
AGM in January 1975, the NF treasurer announced that turn- 
over for 1974 had been £100,000), and it seems a reasonable 
assumption that rather more than half came from central funds, 
with branches and groups providing the rest. The largest indivi- 
dual donation — which was anonymous - to which the NF has 
admitted in public was £400 — although its 1973 election fund was 
launched with an anonymous donation of £1000. 

If members cannot give money, they are expected to give time, 
and every effort is made to promote activities which involve 
them. Leafleting, for example, has always been a vital branch 
function; through letter boxes, in shopping centres, pubs, 
outside schools, the leaflets are a year-round duty. As early 
as 1968, Denis Pirie reported to the annual conference that a 
million leaflets had been distributed that year. By August 1971, 
over three million anti-EEC leaflets had been sent out to branches, 
and four million were delivered in 1972-3, the bulk of them 
attacking the Ugandan Asian arrival, Members were advised 
in November 1974 that ‘hundreds of thousands’ of various 
leaflets were now ready for distribution. Each branch’s obligation 
to purchase 3000 leaflets a week means a minimum distribution 
of five million in 1974, 

Different leaflets are aimed at different markets. There is one 
for schoolchildren which reads ‘Are you tired of younger students 
being bullied or subjected to the alien cult of mugging? ... Are 
you tired of lessons where the teacher has to go at a snail’s pace 
to allow immigrant kids who don’t speak English a chance to 
keep up .. . Are you tired of having to endure social studies or 
history lessons where the teacher continually tries to run down 
Britain, while at the same time Black kids have “‘Black Studies” 
to give them more self-respect and Black pride?’ 

Older students have two leaflets, ‘Don’t be bullied by the 
crackpots and gangsters of the extreme Left’ and one which 
demands “Does your student union represent you?’. There is 
one message to the troops in Ulster: ‘We ask all serving soldiers 
in Ulster to recognize the Loyalist community in Ulster as their 
friends and as their allies’, and one for the factory gates which 
asks: ‘Does your trade union represent you?’ Other leaflets 
attack immigration, drug traffickers, appeal tor law and order, 
for a moral ‘clean-up’ of Britain, against the EEC, against infla- 
tion and against two-party politics, and there is an all-purpose 
recruiting leaflet: ‘Do you care about your country?’ They all 
contain the NF HQ address for further information, and the 
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bulk of them contain membership application forms. There is a 
special message for ‘all those who value personal! independence 
and private enterprise’. It is entitled: ‘Can the independent 
businessman survive ?’, and is addressed to that class of shop- 
keepers, traders and owners of small firms which have made up 
the bulk ot populist nationalist groups from Germany in the 
1930s to Poujade’s movement in France in the 1950s. The 
leaflet attacks the monopolies, the ‘big business’ chain stores and 
viciously attacks the immigrant traders — ‘alien-owned businesses 
are able to survive - even prosper — because the autborities turn 
a blind eye to practices which would not be tolerated on the part 
of British traders: sub-standard, dangerous or unhygienic 
premises, very low staff wages or no wages at all to ‘members of 
the family’’, employment of minors, etc.’ 

Members are also encouraged to write frequently to their local 
press and to their Councils and MPs, conveying a permanent 
impression of grass-roots opinion behind the NF. Spearhead 
even runs a competition each month, awarding a prize for the 
best letter printed in a local newspaper. The NF has claimed that 
its Melton Mowbray group was formed when a flood of enquiries 
followed a letter on the need to support British troops in Ulster 
which appeared in the Leicester Mercury. ‘By diligent attention 
to this activity,’ Spearhead encourages, ‘many people have got 
the name of the NF widely known in their areas.’ One letter to 
the Birmingham Mail in September 1974, purporting to come from 
a black American stationed in Britain, warned of the horrors of 
racial violence in his own country and advised immigrants to 
apply for repatriation and British people to vote for the NF. 
Subsequent checking established that his avowed unit, the 22nd 
Air Strike Unit, was not based at the airfield he claimed, that the 
USAF had no records of the Lee J. Dickson who signed the 
letter, and that the purported rank of Leading Airman did not 
exist in the USAF. 

NF members are encouraged to take part in local community 
affairs and use them as recruiting grounds. In Accrington, the 
NF has organized a local protest against the establishment of a 
prisoners’ hostel in a residential area. In Blackburn, Kingsley 
Read was elected chairman of the Residents’ Liaison Committee 
to oppose a council plan to demolish 4000 houses. The committee 
included Tory and Labour councillors, and when the local 
council said they would accept a delegation if Read was not 
included, Read maintained the support of the group and led 
them in a protest march. George Bowen, NF election candidate 
in West Bromwich, led a delegation of old-age pensioners to the 
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town hall in protest against their noisy (immigrant) neighbours. 
In Newham, the NF ran a housing advisory service for local 
people; ‘We upstaged the Liberals in community politics,’ com- 
mented Lobb after his by-election success in the constituency. 

The Waltham Forest Residents’ Association was founded by 
Michael Burrows, the local NF organizer. Its aims were pub- 
lished in a leaflet ‘to fight for the rights of the indigenous people 
of this borough, which is of course mainly English . . . more is 
done for unwanted aliens, while many of our own continue to 
be homeless and jobless and our old folk and infirm are almost 
totally ignored.’ Eleven of the fifteen committee members finally 
resigned in disgust at the direction the Association was taking. 
One of them, Ron Bateman, told the local press of his alarm at 
Burrows and his secretary Cyril Brewer: ‘I would hate this thing 
to get that big, where you would have these two calling the tune 
- it could be nasty.’ 

The NF’s strategy of infiltration is not confined to the Monday 
Club and the Conservative Party. Ratepayers’ and Residents’ 
Associations are prime targets. After questions in Birmingham 
Council, the NF organizer Peter Dawson admitted to the Birming- 
ham Mail: ‘We have decided to make some sort of approach to 
ratepayers’ associations.’ When the Hunt Saboteurs’ Association 
launched a magazine called Howl, which contained strident 
attacks upon Jewish and Moslem ritual methods of slaughter, 
investigation found that its editor was NF student secretary 
David McCalden. 

Nor did the NF confine its efforts to active organizations. 
A local report from the Leicester branch referred to its ‘syste- 
matic cultivation of hundreds of local people who several years 
ago joined the Leicester anti-immigration movement, which had 
a life of about two or three years. Having divided NF membership 
into ward units, each was allocated a section of the lapsed AIM 
membership. Each month, the AIM members were given a 
personal visit, at which time they received a selection of free NF 
literature. Many have now agreed to join a voluntary subscription 
scheme whereby they agree to donate 25p to branch funds each 
month and receive copies of Spearhead and Britain First. A 
hundred AIM members, so far, have been drawn into the NF 
orbit by these means.’ 

The NF likes to maintain the morale of its members, and 
attract new recruits by regularly launching immigration scare 
stories. Spearhead and Britain First gleefully co-operate in 
providing these phased boosts to anti-immigrant feeling. From 
April 1971, with a ‘Blacks hired - Whites fired’ cover on Spear- 
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head, to ‘Labour plans new coloured invasion’ in April 1972, 
to ‘Kenyan Asian invasion menace’ in September 1973 and 
‘Thousands of Kenyan Asians on the way — target Britain’ as 
Britain First’s headline in October 1974, the thrust was main- 
tained. 

It was accompanied by the same kind of phased alarms over 
immigrant health. Leprosy and TB were the key issues, with a 
Spearhead cover in 1969 screaming ‘Leprosy in Britain — the 
hidden facts’. It was a topic to which NF publications returned 
throughout 1973, to continue the momentum of support which 
they had won from the arrival of the Ugandan Asians. Immigra- 
tion scares, bealth scares, attacks on what it calls the ‘Race 
Relations Industry’, are the standard forms of NF propaganda, 
and clearly represent the favourite field of operation. The NF 
seized gratefully upon the controversial conclusions of scientists 
like Jensen and Eysenck who suggested that there may be 
congenital differences between the races in such barely-measur- 
able aspects of human capacity as innate intelligence. As Webster 
wrote in April 1973: ‘The most important factor in the build-up 
of self-confidence among “‘racists’’ and the collapse of morale 
among multi-racialists was the publication in 1969 by Professor 
Arthur Jensen in the Harvard Educational Review.’ 

The NF deliberately sought opportunities to challenge the 
Race Relations Act, arguing that British people had the right to 
discriminate. The NF was convinced that such opposition would 
bring them not only publicity, but widespread public support. 

The NF took comfort in the fact that its campaigns and 
its policies were having a measurable impact upon the two 
major parties. It collected a special file of acknowledgements 
from other politicians of the impression the NF made, and used 
the quotations in the constituencies to stress their own import- 
ance. And some parliamentary candidates were clearly frightened 
of the NF threat. In Huddersfield West, the Conservative John 
Stansfield was driven to appeal in February 1974: ‘There are 
certain things in me which I think those who voted NF will find 
attractive. I have, for example, strong views on crime and 
punishment.’ Another hopeful Tory candidate in Birmingham 
called upon the local NF with his deputy chairman to appeal to 
the NF to stand down from the election - and he offered to 
‘defray their expenses’. In Leicester in October, the Labour MP 
Tom Bradley ruefully admitted to the Guardian: ‘Some of my 
former supporters will be voting for the NF this time. The 
housewives in the streets, the men in the clubs, everybody wants 
to talk about immigrants, They’re obsessed.’ 
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By the October election, the Labour Party had acknowledged 
the NF to the point of forbidding Labour candidates to appear 
with NF candidates on public platforms or on radio and tele- 
vision. In effect, if there was to be a public debate between the 
candidates, the Labour representative had to walk out rather 
than appear with the NF. Under the broadcasting rules of fair 
access for all candidates, this meant that the broadcast simply 
did not take place. This hurt the NF, but the real threat to their 
opportunity to present their arguments to the public came from 
the far Left. Its several groups had declared a policy of mobilizing 
against the NF wherever possible, of demonstrating outside the 
halls where the NF met, and asking landlords to ban the NF, 
of physical occupation of places where the NF was scheduled to 
meet, and of vocal and even violent opposition to al] NF speakers. 
The National Union of Students declared a policy of no platform 
for racialists, on college territory, at its 1974 annual conference. 

The NF could aiso plead that it was not a neo-fascist move- 
ment, but that it was a wholly legal, wholly respectable political 
party with a sound and well-established national organization 
and a coherent national policy. Accordingly, it could insist upon 
a right to present its case to the electorate, it could demand 
police protection for its meetings and could accuse its violent 
opponents of ‘Red Fascism’. Its opponents retorted that the 
NF would not permit free speech if it came to power. They 
pointed to the NF’s insistence that Nationalism be taught in 
schools, that Communist Party members be expelled from 
union posts, and they pointed to the venom with which Tyndall 
regarded the media. He had written to the BBC after its pro- 
gramme on the NF in 1972, to attack it as ‘a politically prejudiced 
organization, riddled with extreme Leftists prepared to use 
totalitarian techniques to demolish their opponents . . . there 
will come a time when these termites will have cause to bitterly 
regret their behaviour.’ 

The NF and the far Left had been on a collision course long 
before the Red Lion Square demonstration. There had been 
attacks on NF speakers, demonstrations at their meetings and 
their conferences since 1967. Webster had been beaten up three 
times, and NF offices had been raided, homes of NF officials 
had been visited by people masquerading as police officers who 
sought to remove documents. A state of ideologica’ guerrilla 
war had been in intermittent progress for years. 

The NF itself was frankly alarmed at the growth of opposition, 
and initially unsure of its physical capacity to meet it. In Novem- 
ber 1972, Webster complained that the use of violence against the 
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NF was an Establishment plot, designed to stop the NF before 
it grew to be a threat: 


If the name of the NF can be associated in the public mind 
more with violent incidents than with legitimate political 
expression, then a potentially serious threat to the Government 
could be neutralized. In giving the wink to the Red terrorists, 
the Government is deliberately encouraging a post-war tradi- 
tion of violent conflict along the lines of that which existed 
in the 1930s, in the hope that the emergent Nationalist move- 
ment will dissipate, discredit and neutralize itself after the 
manner of the Mosleyites . . . it is vital that Nationalists 
observe a strict discipline and refrain from any precipitate 
action. 


So the NF claimed that the left-wing militants were the tool of a 
hostile Government, and the left-wing claimed that the Govern- 
ment’s too] was the NF. But as the NF grew in strength from 
1972, it also grew more confident, and more determined to 
resist the Left from its own resources. 

By the Red Lion Square demonstration, the NF was still 
aware of its dependence on police protection against massed 
opposition, but had evolved its own rudimentary defence struc- 
ture for the march. The row of men lined up around the drum 
band had been instructed to gather as ‘defence groups’ in case 
of attempts at disruption, and fleet-footed young members were 
sent ahead to ensure that side streets did not contain anti-NF 
demonstrators. At the front and rear of the march, two groups 
of 150 men had been stationed with instructions to link arms to 
block any attacks. It was a defensive arrangement, and one that 
had been heralded by the warning in that month’s Spearhead: 
‘Red violence — will we have to meet force with force?’ 

These ‘defence groups’ had become, by the 1974 Remembrance 
Day parade, an organized body of tough young militants who 
bore the name of the ‘Honour Guard’. Webster made his promise 
that the time had come ‘to turn and smash our enemies into a 
pulp’. (ironically, the immediate effect of this speech at the 
meeting was to confirm the Populists in their determination to 
eject Tyndall and Webster from what they believed was other- 
wise a legitimate political party.) 

1974 saw the development of a kind of verbal arms race 
between the NF and the Left. Both sides could have quoted Dr 
Goebbels — ‘Whoever controls the streets controls the masses 
and whoever controls the masses controls the state’ - but the 
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militant Left saw its strategy in terms of Hitler’s admission in 
1933 -— ‘Only one thing could have stopped our movement — if 
our adversaries had understood its principle and from the first 
day had smashed with the utmost brutality the nucleus of our 
new movement.” 

The Left and the NF have discreetly infiltrated each other’s 
organizations since 1967, following a tradition which stretches 
back to the militant Jewish 43 Group, founded to oppose Mosley 
and the League of Ex-Servicemen in the immediate post-war 
period. To meet the threat of Colin Jordan in the early 1960s, 
veterans of the 43 Group founded a 62 Group, under the loose 
control of Harry Bidney, manager of the Limbo Club in Soho 
and a man with close contacts throughout the British under- 
world. Bidney paid at least one spy inside the NSM £7 a week 
for copying letters and repeating phone messages. The spy, a 
young man called Peter Compton, lived in the NSM HQ at 
Arnold Leese House, and was ejected from the NSM when he 
was overheard telephoning Bidney. 

The infiltration game is now very much more organized, 
depending less on the planting of individual infiltrators than upon 
the sophisticated build-up of card index and photo files of 
opponents. The flavour is caught best by this extract from the 
NF members’ bulletin of November 1974: 


As the NF grows, attacks on it in the form of direct violence, 
printed smear attacks, infiltration, subversion and the like 
will be stepped up. This being so, it is necessary for us to 
further expand our facilities for keeping ‘tabs’ on those 
enemies of our party who seek to oppose it by other than 
lawful, constitutional and democratic means. This means the 
left wing in general and also some organizations and persons 
who have a seemingly respectable Establishment image. All 
members — but particularly organizers - are asked to send to 
our research department at head office the following material: 
all copies of all leaflets, booklets, magazines or newspapers 
which attack the NF... Letters attacking the NF published 
in any local paper or any other publication should also be 
sent in, appropriately marked. 


Thus far, a mundane intelligence job. But the bulletin continues: 


Trade Unionists should send in the minutes of any Branch or 
Regional Committee meetings where action against the NF 
is discussed. The names and addresses of known left-wing 
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extremists active in promoting anti-NF activity within trade 
unions should be supplied. Organizers should keep their own 
cross-reference filing system on hostile organizations and 
hostile individuals operational] in their districts, and should 
arrange for such activists — including street sellers of extreme 
left wing publications - to be photographed and the photo- 
graphs filed. The development of our party’s self-defence 
arrangements becomes absolutely crucial as our party grows. 


It is important to note, however, that the escalation of the 
war of words was the work of the extremists within the NF and 
extremists within the Left. In neither body was there any sign of 
overall determination to take their opposition to the extreme of 
street warfare. The real cause of their hostility was that they both 
saw themselves as revolutionaries against the liberal capitalism 
of the British state. They each desired passionately to win the 
allegiance of the working class, and to destroy their opponents. 
As Tyndall told the Essex Monday Club, the NF’s aim was 
‘the complete and final political eclipse of the Left . . . to accom- 
plish this means winning over millions of working class voters 
to a patriotic and non-leftist movement.’ 

The passionate vocabulary of the Left, and the equally pas- 
sionate speeches of Tyndall and Webster suggested that they 
were unsuccessful rivals for the support of the same social groups 
- neither Tyndall nor the Trotskyists had made any real headway 
within the mass of the British Labour Movement, and until they 
did the violence of which they spoke was unlikely to materialize. 


The NF entered the October 1974 election with a new Directorate, 
elected for the first time by postal ballot. The organization was 
rusty enough for some members to receive no ballot papers, and 
for the closing date to be quickly revised when it became plain 
that the organization could not cope. Widespread criticism, 
and hints that the HQ staff might have their own ulterior motives 
for losing ballot papers, led to demands that future elections be 
invigilated by the independent Electoral Reform group. NF 
members in the Midlands were most distressed - their only 
representative on the new Directorate was Reed-Herbert. He 
was joined by the Populist Roy Painter. The rumblings in the 
Midlands had been made the more ominous by a number of 
defections from the Leicester branch, led by its former chairman 
John Kynaston. They joined the local Enoch Powell support 
group, led by Stan Wright, to establish an English National 
Party. On 7 August, the ENP attended a meeting at Derby with 
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the new and tiny United party, with whom they were to unite 
for the October election. It was a minor loss for the NF, but a 
troublesome reminder that all was not well with the Midlands. 

Equally worrying for Tyndall and Webster was the increasing 
amount of comment in the better informed of the information 
journals circulating in anti-fascist groups about Painter’s plans 
for a Populist coup against them. One such, which was being 
widely circulated in Jewish circles in July 1974, read: ‘Tyndall 
and Webster have been manoeuvring to prevent the coup which 
Painter has said he can achieve at the next AGM by bringing 
back such old hard-liners as Andrew Brons, Peter Williams and 
Andrew Fountaine, the old leader of the BNP.’ (This pamphiet 
might have been better-informed — it described Williams as an 
18B detainee during the Second World War, when in fact he 
fought with the British Army in 1940, having left Mosley before 
war began.) 

Nonetheless, the NF went into the October elections stronger 
and larger and better organized than ever before. Its membership 
had tripled in the last two years, and during 1974 had grown 
dramatically in certain areas thanks to the publicity of the Feb- 
ruary elections and the demonstrations. In Birmingham, for 
example, membership leapt from rather more than 50 at the start 
of the year to almost 200 in October. Moreover, the branch was 
self-financing, through an ingenious system of tote cards and of 
collecting waste paper and selling it for an income of £100 a 
week, Enfield branch was making £1000 a year from its wine and 
cheese parties. Birmingham’s growth was to continue after the 
election with the division of the branch into four constituency 
groups. Whether all the new members were active is another 
matter. The Birmingham branch newsletter for October com- 
plained of the election campaign that ‘despite nearly a three- 
fold increase in branch membership we had practically the same 
number of helpers as at the last election’. 

The NF were able to field 90 candidates, once again winning 
the TV broadcasting time which they valued so highly. They 
even had a candidate in Scotland — hoping to attract the Orange 
vote, he secured a miserable 86 votes. Once again there was no 
NF breakthrough, and every candidate lost his deposit. The 
national poll was 6 per cent lower than in February, with 72:8 
per cent of the electorate voting, compared to 78-7 per cent in 
February. The NF increased its average vote by 0-3 per cent — 
which is rather more impressive when we recall that 44 new seats 
were being fought. Leicester, in the wake of Kynaston’s defection, 
suffered a slight fall in its votes. One NF candidate had won over 
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7 per cent of the vote in February ~ the feat was not to be re- 
peated in October. In the West Midlands, two out of eight NF 
candidates had won more than 7 per cent in February — in October, 
not one of the ten candidates could attain that figure. 

The post-election members’ bulletin pleaded that every NF 
candidate faced Liberal opposition in October, that NF funds 
had been exhausted after the February effort and that branches 
were making superhuman efforts to fight as many seats as possible. 
In eighteen of the seats which the NF had also fought in Feb- 
ruary, its vote fell — although in seven of these cases there 
was a Liberal candidate in October, and six of the branches 
concerned were fighting more seats than in February. In all, 
the NF received 113,625 votes — although Tyndall had privately 
hoped for 200,000. Without one key region, the vote would have 
been at that tantalizing stage where it was respectable enough 
to be mildly encouraging, but too static to give that vital promise 
of success. The key region was Greater London, where the NF 
vote had risen sharply and spread thoroughly across the north 
and west of the city. 

In February, 22 seats had been fought in Greater London = 
in October the NF fought 36. In February, only one candidate 
had got more than 7 per cent, and one other had won over 5 
per cent. But in October, six candidates won over 7 per cent, 
and three more won over 5 per cent. In February, seven candidates 
had won less than 2-5 per cent of the vote — but only four did so 
badly in October, although thirteen seats were being contested 
for the first time. 

One of the surprises of the London vote was the amount of 
NF support that had lain unexploited. Of the seats which gained 
more than 7 per cent of the poll, three had not been fought 
before by the NF. From Newham on the River to Tottenham in 
the north of London, there ran a swathe of NF support of at 
least 5 per cent of the poll. Moreover, the three London candidates 
who did particularly well, Robin May in Shoreditch with 9-4 
per cent, Roy Painter in Tottenham with 8-3 per cent and Keith 
Squires in Wood Green with 8 per cent, were all identified with 
the party’s Populist group. 

A further rash of anti-NF leaflets during the February election 
had swung more waverers into the Populist camp during the 
campaign. The discontent in the Midlands branches, fuelled by 
disappointing election results, swung further against Tyndall. 
He and Webster had performed badly on a critical TV programme 
in September, and in the NF’s election broadcast its candidate 
for Blackburn, the Tory convert Kingsley Read, had been 
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tremendously impressive. Bearing a close physical resemblance 
to the American politician George Wallace, he gave the same 
impression of being a plain-spoken, common man, speaking for 
the people against the intellectuals and the planners and the 
arrogant politicians who could be blamed for the nation’s 
problems, 

Painter, who feared that the widespread discussion of his 
Populist threat and of his ambitions within the NF had made his 
own candidacy too controversial at this early stage (he had been 
in the party for only sixteen months) was happy to support 
Kingsley Read’s candidacy against Tyndall. Reed-Herbert, 
John Fairhurst and Tony Webber, who were Painter’s closest 
allies on the new Directorate, agreed. And the Populists had 
won a new and vita] recruit in Gordon Brown, who had organized 
the putsch against Chesterton four years earlier. The Populists 
were also convinced that they had the votes of Richard Lawson, 
Ted Arthurton and John Sandland. Even one of the old hard- 
liners from the National Socialist Movement, Peter Holland, 
whom Tyndall had brought in to bolster his own position on the 
Directorate, decided to support Painter. The Populists also 
believed up till the vote itself that they could count on the vote 
of the Manchester organizer Walter Barton. 

Tyndall suspected that a plot was afoot. He took Painter to 
lunch the week before the vote to ask if he could count on 
Painter’s support. Painter said he would wait and see. The 
morning of the Directorate meeting at which the vote for the 
Chairmanship would take place, Tyndall realized that his 
support was dwindling. He spent much of the available time with 
Barton, and apparently persuaded him to switch his support 
back to Tyndall. At the vote, the two sides tied with ten votes 
each for Tyndall and Kingsley Read. But Tony Reed-Herbert 
was acting chairman for the vote, and his casting vote went 
against Tyndall. Kingsley Read then took the chair, and the 
vote for deputy chairman between Tyndall and Painter was 
again tied, ten votes to each man. This time the casting vote 
went in Tyndall’s favour. The Populists had made their point. 
Tyndall was not supreme in the party, and by giving him the 
deputy-chairmanship they hoped to minimize the chances of his 
organizing an immediate counter-coup. They had under-estimated 
the man. He began immediately to plan re-election to the chair- 
manship at the next annual conference. 

His hope in this was those ‘young men’ Barton had wanted to 
turn on the Reds after Red Lion Square. At the Remembrance 
Day parade in November, Tyndall followed Roy Painter to the 
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platform. As soon as he stepped forward, the 40 young men of 
the ‘Honour Guard’, those who carried the Union Jacks and had 
marched as a disciplined squad from the Cenotaph to the meeting, 
surged forward like some Praetorian Guard, The flags waved 
with their cheers and the stamping of their feet. It looked like 
some ancient comitatus welcoming the warrior chief. Tyndall 
made a brilliant rousing speech, overshadowing Painter and 
the other speakers. As Tyndall ended his speech, the Honour 
Guard surged forward and roared their approval again. Webster 
spoke in the same vein, and spoke directly to the flag-waving 
young men to promise them ‘the time is now for us to turn and 
smash our enemies into a pulp’. 

For Tyndall and Webster, the thought of losing this movement 
they had so carefully built and nurtured for the past seven years, 
of not profiting from the ten and fifteen years they had spent in 
Nationalist politics, was simply intolerable. They were deter- 
mined to win it back. 
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SEVEN 


The Populist Split 
and the National Front Revival 


The mild success of the October 1974 election created a sense of 
euphoria among the less cool-headed members of the NF 
Directorate. Gordon Brown’s proposal that the next general 
election — probably four or five years hence — should see 318 NF 
candidates was greeted by acclamation in the party. The objective 
was to wring more broadcasting time from the authorities, and to 
maintain the momentum of morale for the mass of the party. 
Simultaneously, Roy Painter launched a plan, of which little 
more was to be heard, for the NF to purchase a large house in 
central London as a permanent HQ. It was to be equipped with 
a bar, social club, dormitories, offices and large meeting rooms. 
He had counted on securing a large loan from a brewing com- 
pany, but the brewers cautiously refused to commit themselves. 

Behind these offerings of bread and circuses for the member- 
ship, the Directorate embarked upon its civil war. Tyndall’s 
supporters were first in the field with a communication from his 
supporters in Kent to all NF candidates, agents, branches and 
groups. It spoke of Tyndall’s loss of the chairmanship as ‘the 
first step in a well-planned attempt to get rid of a number of 
very long-standing senior officials of the movement ... by a 
power-hungry faction . . . This faction has been attempting to 
solicit support for its action by lobbying other members of the 
Directorate and local officers of the Party, by telephone and other 
means, over a considerable period of time.’ This document, 
which went on to claim that the ‘Populist’ faction was working 
in collusion with ‘a left-wing columnist of the Guardian news- 
paper, who is known to be a vicious enemy of the NF’, was 
signed by five senior members of the NF in Kent. They included 
David Smith the Regional Agent, John Moreland, the Thanet 
chairman and Kenneth McKilliam, the Ashford Secretary. 

This was to be the first of a series (and finally a flood) of 
such open letters and broadsheets, from both sides of the 
impending split, as 1975 progressed. They became steadily 
more scurrilous, culminating ina bizarre and scrubby communica- 
tion in October 1975 which talked of mass homosexuality among 
Tyndall’s supporters. Nicknames like ‘The Daisy Chain’ and 
‘The Fairy Ring’ became common, to the bewilderment of the 
vast bulk of the members who were not in the know. The impact 
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of this campaign is hard to assess. The notes were circulated 
primarily among branch and regional officials, and not all the 
members had very much idea what was going on. 

In Spearhead and Britain First, there were regular articles 
warning against internal troublemakers. John Bean, the old 
BNP activist, was brought back to Spearhead in January to 
write an article on the Left’s smear campaigns, which he warned 
were not aimed at the average voter, but at causing disunity in 
the NF. Martin Webster, in the same issue, again warned of the 
enemy within in an article entitled ‘How you could help kill the 
NF’, which included a series of side-swipes against ‘the trimmers, 
the popularity-seekers and moderates’ — by which he meant the 
Populists. 

The first public sign of the bitterness of the split came at 
the Annual General Meeting in January, when Tyndall] was 
greeted with jeers and boos of ‘Nazi, Nazi’. Tyndall in turn 
launched an attack on Richard Lawson, the young editor of 
Britain First. Tyndall listed his objections to the way Lawson 
presented the NF in the publication, including Lawson’s rejection 
of the leader cult, his rejection of Mussolini, and his analysis 
of the structure of the NF Directorate. Even for the NF members, 
this was arcane stuff, and so Lawson widely distributed his own 
reply, accusing Tyndall of ‘a totally dishonest attempt at charac- 
ter assassination’. Lawson went on to describe the opposition 
and cat-calls he received at the AGM as ‘a public whipping- 
up of emotional hysteria and clearly definable public factional- 
ism’. 

As the cracks within the structure of the NF became more 
apparent, the external threats also began to appear more threaten- 
ing. Chairman Kingsley Read, who had hoped to make a cause 
célébre of his dispute with the Race Relations Board over his 
appeal to the home-owners of Bradford to sell only to British 
buyers, faced a large and hostile demonstration in Manchester 
when he led a 400-strong NF march against the RRB. By this 
time, the Left had organized its opposition to the point where NF 
public appearances invariably found themselves opposed. 

The election of Mrs Margaret Thatcher to the leadership of the 
Conservative Party promised a tougher Tory stance on the kinds 
of issue, like immigration, terrorism, Ulster and law and order, 
which the NF had hoped to make their own. Almost as a reflex, 
Spearhead and Britain First began to attack the new Conservative 
Party, and the private armies formed by Colonel David Stirling 
and General Sir Walter Walker. But again this had to be seen 
in terms of the NF’s internal row. In Britain First, the attack on 
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Walker and Stirling became a barely-disguised attack on the 
authoritarian tendencies of John Tyndall: ‘People like Walker 
and Stirling claim to be anti-Communist but offer no ideological 
alternative other than vague ideas of authority, order and 
discipline. These are, of course, the hallmarks of any authori- 
tarian state.’ 

By the spring of 1975, the misfortunes of the party had begun 
to assume the pace and scale of a Greek tragedy. Membership 
and new recruitment had begun to stagnate, and even decline, 
except in a few personal strongholds such as Blackburn and North 
London. An increasing proportion of the energies of the key 
regional and national organizers was being expended in the 
internal rows — so much so that only 60 candidates fought in the 
1975 municipal elections, and only five of them won more than 
10 per cent of the vote. The previous year, 73 candidates had 
stood in London alone. 

The great effort of the NF during the year was to have been 
campaigning against the Common Market, a campaign to last 
through the spring and culminate in the national referendum on 
the EEC in June. The NF had also believed that by being part of 
the anti-EEC coalition, which included Conservatives, Labour, 
trade unionists and other respectable elements of British politics, 
it too would come into the acceptable mainstream of British 
politics. This was foreseen by a number of Labour and Conserva- 
tive politicians, and in March 1975, the National Referendum 
Campaign, the umbrella organization for voting No in the 
referendum, took a private decision to bar the NF as well as 
extreme Left groups. Mr Nei] Marten, the Conservative anti- 
Market MP, replied to the NF application for affiliation in 
curt terms: ‘Your letter was discussed but your request for 
affiliation turned down.’ 

In April, the NF appealed to Mr Edward Short, Leader of the 
House of Commons and the referendum referee, claiming unfair 
treatment. They quoted a bulletin from the Hertfordshire branch 
of the Campaign which stated that ‘members of most political 
parties are welcome to join the NRC, except members of the 
NF’. The NF response was to disrupt the next NRC meeting, 
held at the Conway Hall in London on 13 April. Some 200 NF 
supporters went to the Hall, on instructions from the party’s 
HQ, to make a peaceful protest and walk out. But the demonstra- 
tion got out of hand, there were scuffles, attempts by NF members 
to storm the platform, and the police had to be called to restore 
order. As a direct result, the NF were banned from using the 
Hall for three months by the owners, the South Place Ethical 
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Society. The decision by more than 120 Labour-controlled 
councils not to permit the NF to use municipal halls for meetings 
made it even more difficult for the NF to hold any kind of meet- 
ing. Indeed, when NF speakers managed to address an anti- 
EEC meeting in Hackney, where they had been banned by the 
council, as guests of the Shoreditch women’s anti-EEC group, 
this was portrayed by the NF as a major victory. 

The NF was on the defensive. Its very protests against exclu- 
sion from council halls smacked more of an underdog crying 
‘foul’ than of a determined party fighting for its right to free 
speech. In Islington late in March, a major NF demo of more than 
1000 supporters protesting against the council ban, depended on 
massive police protection (over 600 police had to be mobilized) 
as they marched past some 4000 counter-demonstrators who 
jeered and booed the NF’s Union Jack-bedecked parade, almost 
hidden by the blue uniforms of the police. 

On 12 May, in Oxford, an anti-EEC rally addressed by John 
Tyndall led to five arrests, and four policemen were injured, as 
more than 500 demonstrators tried to charge through the police 
cordon to break into the hall. The streets were blocked for 90 
minutes by the fighting, and the NF’s Honour Guard, mobilized 
for the occasion, also entered the fray. One of their leaders was 
identified as Gordon Callow, a veteran of the old National 
Socialist Movement. 

Twelve days later in Glasgow, there was another riot as the 
mobilized Left tried to stop an anti-EEC meeting called by the 
NF. Among the 65 arrested were David Bolton, vice-president 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, Ian Mackay, secretary 
of the Scottish Communist Party and John Reidford, general 
secretary of the Glasgow Trades Council. The NF were reaping 
the whirlwind of organized opposition that had been sown at 
Red Lion Square. When the NF meeting finally took place, 
after Kingsley Read had given the demonstrators an ironic Nazi 
salute, twelve people attended. The NF later claimed to have 
been heartened by the way the Glasgow police gleefully went 
into action against the Left, provoking angry comments of 
‘Gestapo-tactics’ from James Milne, secretary of the Scottish 
TUC, who was among the demonstrators. Other observers 
were more struck by the fact that as the police moved in, batons 
swinging, they were singing a mournful dirge called ‘O Flower 
of Scotland’. It is the anthem of the Scottish National Party. 

In short, the NF’s anti-EEC campaign failed to get off the 
ground. The Left had stopped it, and the NF’s own leaders were 
increasingly obsessed with their internal troubles. Sales of NF 
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publications had begun to sag. Spearhead had begun 1975 with 
the cheerful boast that it was now self-supporting and would need 
no further specia] appeals. But by June, the appeals began again, 
with the failure of a special anti-EEC issue, which proved almost 
unsellable, and the decision of many branches, on the advice 
of the Directorate, not to distribute the May issue, which con- 
tained a lengthy and deeply divisive supplement by John Tyndall 
on proposed constitutional reforms. 

This was but one part of a concerted ideological campaign by 
Tyndall and his followers against the Populists, re-asserting the 
old hard line of uncompromising racial nationalism. It had 
begun in February, with Tyndall writing in Spearhead on 
‘Democracy — What does it mean?’ It meant, he concluded, 
leadership: “We should believe in it as one of the central props of 
our political faith. We should recognize that lack of it is precisely 
what is wrong with our modern society and nation.’ 

His proposed constitutional reforms reflected his concern. He 
called for the election by the party of a four-man National Execu- 
tive, for a term of three years. These four were then to appoint 
eight chairmen of policy sub-committees. These eight nominees 
were then to join the four on the National Directorate, which 
would also contain the regional chairmen, who were elected by 
the regional membership. The ruling four would each have two 
votes on the Directorate, the rest one vote each. This was leader- 
ship with a vengeance, particularly since the four-man Executive 
could meet whenever they wished, but the Directorate was to 
meet every three months, or when summoned by the Executive. 
These proposals proved offensive to the NF Directorate, the 
Populists decried them as authoritarian and Tyndall was called 
to account for having appealed, through Spearhead, to the mass 
membership over the heads of the Directorate. 

The Populists on the Directorate, by now an identifiable group 
of ten, were furious over the circulation of another of the NE 
samizdats which did so much to pollute the atmosphere of NF 
life during the year. This one, titled ‘John Tyndall’s case for calling 
an emergency general meeting of the NF’, contained a series of 
personal attacks upon the ten ‘troublemakers’. Roy Painter, the 
key target, was dismissed as ‘a vain, bumptious and insufferably 
conceited little man who has limitless ambitions . . . a political 
know-nothing’. John Fairhurst was ‘not very different from 
Painter, but less capable’. Richard Lawson, the editor of Britain 
First, was acknowledged to be ‘the most intelligent and literate 
of the faction. Arrogant and self-opinionated. Ideologically to 
the Left’. David McCalden, Lawson’s close friend, was said to 
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be ‘like Lawson, ideologically to the Left, but much more so. 
Is thought to dominate Lawson and certainly has a lot of influence 
on him.’ 

The real poison was reserved for Gordon Brown: ‘Real name 
not Brown but thought to be Marshall. The key figure in the 
Chesterton trouble and no doubt in the present trouble too. The 
orchestrator, instigator and co-ordinator of the whole thing. 
An absolutely evil and poisonous character. Motives: Power, 
jealousy and personal vindictiveness — particularly against John 
Tyndall.’ 

This document, and the charge of going over the Directorate’s 
head, were brought against Tyndall at a Directorate meeting at 
the Coram Hotel on 14 May. The first 40 minutes were spent 
searching the room for bugs. None was found. Tyndall denied 
responsibility for the smear document, and defended his decision 
to present the constitutional reforms in Spearhead, as well as 
his own informal poll of the membership for their views of his 
proposals. The result was an unprecedented vote of no confidence 
in him which was not opposed, not even by Martin Webster. 
This was his weakest moment. The Directorate decided to 
consider the matter of his expulsion, and had this been done, 
Tyndall would have been isolated and left with too little time to 
mobilize his support. 

Kingsley Read hesitated to take this decisive step. He 
was too unsure of his own position, and Tyndall and Painter 
each believed at this stage that he had the secret support of the 
chairman. In fact, it seems more likely that Kingsley Read was 
hoping to play the two men off against each other, and feared that 
his own control of the Party would not long survive the eclipse 
of either. Both had to go, or neither. From this point, Painter's 
own suspicions of Kingsley Read began. Painter and Brown had 
hoped for clean, surgical exclusion of an isolated Tyndall. 
Kingsley Read’s hesitation condemned the NF to a continuing 
wrangle, and Tyndall used the time well, arguing to Webster, 
Robin May and Andrew Fountaine that it was not his own head 
that was at stake, but the purity of the NF ideology. With his 
customary energy, he threw himself into theroetical writing, 
using Spearhead as his platform, and driving home the message 
to party meetings. Force, will, power, indomitable drive — these 
were the themes he chose, reflecting his own determination to 
fight back in the face of the greatest challenge of his political 
career. ‘We have got to dedicate ourselves to producing, as we 
used to do, young men who are tough and hard. Not only young 
men with the knowledge and crafts to survive in the modern 
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world, but the physical stamina, the character and the will to 
survive,’ he told a summer meeting in Tunbridge Wells. He 
returned to the theme in a major article in Spearhead in Septem- 
ber. The strain upon him, and also the exhilaration, comes 
clearly through: ‘The day that our followers lose their ability 
to hate will be the day that they lose their power and their will 
to achieve anything worthwhile at all.’ The passion of his theme 
led him to throw down the gauntlet to his opponents, and the 
article continued as perhaps the most precise example of the 
emotive, spiritual creed which had sustained him through the 
years. It is pure Nazism in that it reflects exactly the mood and 
spirit of Mein Kampf. 
First, the re-affirmation of faith in emotion: 


I believe that most people have been won over to our movement 
in the most committed and active sense of the term by a deep 
personal compulsion to be involved in our work, which may 
be influenced by duty or self interest or both to a degree, but 
which is mainly stimulated by some mystical emotive power 
within us that compels allegiance, by an appeal to forces 
within the human character which defy rational! analysis. 


Then comes the description of the danger and the means of 


fighting it: 


Nothing, absolutely nothing, can be accomplished if the 
political temperature remains at that level at which the nation 
has been lulled to sleep while its enemies within and without 
have plundered its wealth and destroyed its freedom. We have 
to raise the temperature several degrees if people are to awake 
and something is to be done. Enthusiasm has to be created 
and that can only be achieved by an appeal of dynamic 
force which arouses the feelings of the masses just as electric 
shock waves arouse life, feeling and movement in an inert 
body ... I believe that our great marches, with drums and 
flags and banners, have a hypnotic effect on the public and an 
immense effect in solidifying the allegiance of our followers, 
so that their enthusiasm can be sustained. 


The implications of this message for political opponents, or for 
that mass of the population which fundamentally wants a quiet 
and prosperous life, are dramatic. “We have to raise the tempera- 
ture several degrees if people are to awake’ is an almost direct 
quotation from Mein Kampf, and moreover, Tyndall goes on to 
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challenge the conventional view of the English people. He sees 
them as a volatile mass: 


The propaganda of our enemies constantly told us that the 
British as a race are congenital liberals in politics and will 
always be repelled by anything strident, forceful or militant 
in the way of a political appeal . . . most of the picture the 
British people have about themselves and their national 
character is a picture drawn for them by the alien and cos- 
mopolitan clique who control most of the media of propaganda 
in this country. 


Under threat from the Populists, Tyndall reverted to the old and 
still potent faith of his youth, in the full knowledge that the NF 
still contained a hard and influential core of comrades of the 
old Nazi days. In the vital East London and Essex region, John 
Cook and Ron Tear, the former an old member of the NSP 
and the latter a man who kept a shrine to Hitler in his home, took 
control of the NF organization in the summer. In the October 
Spearhead, in an article entitled ‘Nationalism and Race Survival’, 
Tyndall returned to the language and ideology of the Nazi days, 
talking of a renewed and powerful Germany, justified in seeking 
new Lebensraum in Eastern Europe ‘if and when a reduction of 
Russian power in that area makes that feasible’. The article was 
a rallying call to the old comrades, extolling the virtues of the 
white race — ‘Western civilization to us means that which is the 
biological source of all our values, standards and culture — the 
White Race.’ 

Webster, with accustomed cunning, played the game both 
ways. He too re-affirmed the hard line in a Spearhead article in 
July, ‘Race is still the big issue’. It was safely militant, unlikely 
to sever the tentative relationships he had developed with Lawson 
and Painter, but staunch enough to reassure the hardliners that 
he was still with them: ‘Racialism is the only scientific and logical 
basis for nationalism... our objections to immigration and multi- 
racialism spring not from the fact that “There are too many 
Blacks in Britain’’ . . . we seek to preserve the identity of the 
British nation ... if the British people are destroyed by racial 
inter-breeding, then the British nation will cease to exist.” The 
fact that the British nation had been created by racial inter- 
breeding was tactfully ignored; Webster had re-affirmed the 
faith. 

But as a kind of insurance, Webster chose this time to establish 
some stout anti-Nazi credentials, launching a bitter persona} 
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attack upon a tiny and insignificant sect known as The League 
of St George. He publicly condemned it as the backdoor ‘re- 
cruiting ground’ for Column 88, the shadow para-military Nazi 
group in Britain. 

Webster returned to the attack in the October Spearhead, 
replying to a plaintive complaint from the League’s President, 
Mr H. Grestock, who claimed that the League was simply a 
cultural body, without links to Column 88. Webster, aping the 
style of investigative journalism, alleged joint Column 88-League 
membership and spoke darkly of Hitler birthday parties held in 
a farmhouse near Marlborough, marked by the presentation of 
biro pens to each attendant marked ‘Column 88 Fihrerfest 1975 
Marlborough’. Webster named no names, but gave the impression 
that he knew a great deal more than he chose to write, and 
referred to a neo-Nazi conference held in Las Palmas on 23 May 
1975, which delegates from the Southern African League Afrika, 
the Italian Ordine Nuovo, the Argentine Anti-Communist 
Alliance and the French, Brazilian and British chapters of Column 
88 had attended. It was an attack designed to do no harm, save 
to the reputation of the League of St George, and to do Webster’s 
credentials with the NF’s Populists a great deal of good. 

In private, the telephone calls and the lobbying intensified, 
aimed at the September elections for the Directorate. Tyndall 
had to prove that he still enjoyed mass support in terms of 
personal votes, and this forced him increasingly to compete 
with Kingsley Read, the chairman. Throughout the summer, 
relations between the two men deteriorated and Kingsley Read 
drifted further and further into the Populist camp. Both sides 
Strained every nerve to mobilize their support and as a result, 
private branch meetings took over from public parades and 
demonstrations as the NF’s prime activity. Organization at 
National HQ suffered, and the membership levels - even on 
paper — began to fall. The only major activity to be organized 
was an anti-mugging march in Hackney in September, which was 
notable for a large banner claiming that 80 per cent of muggers 
were black and 85 per cent of their victims were white. The 
police ordered the black face of the mugger on the poster to be 
covered over. Only 1200 NF supporters joined the march, 
against a counter-demonstration by Hackney Trades Council 
which attracted 5000 people. The march was held on the Jewish 
New Year, which local councillors attacked as a deliberate 
provocation, particularly in Mosley’s old East End stamping 
ground. 

When the Directorate votes were counted, Webster had come 
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top of the poll with 1201 votes, and Tyndall had scored a more 
than respectable 1028. Richard Edmonds, a teacher at Tulse 
Hill comprehensive school whose NF membership had led to 
calls for his dismissal and a great deal of publicity, won 501 
votes, the least number of the nine who were elected from 40 
candidates. But for a party which was claiming 22,000 members, 
it was a remarkably low poll. Two years earlier, when Webster 
had again topped the poll, he had received 850 votes, and those 
two years were supposed to have seen the NF’s greatest ever 
period of growth. 

Attention now focused on the Annual General Meeting in 
October, where Tyndall believed he had organized enough 
support to force through his controversial constitutional reforms, 
even though it would need a two-thirds majority. Discreet funds 
were established by both sides to pay the travel costs of their 
supporters down to London for the meeting in Chelsea Town 
Hall. The Populists also printed a new broadsheet, called Beacon, 
edited by Tyndall’s old comrade in the Nationai Socialist 
Party, Denis Pirie, who had been radicalized — at least in NF 
terms — by his time as a mature student at Sussex University and 
by his friendship with Lawson. Beacon was widely distributed 
by post and at the AGM itself. 

its main thrust was a series of personal attacks upon Tyndall 
by the Populist leaders and their converts. ‘If the NF falls under 
the control of John Tyndall and his style of doing things, it will 
become totally discredited in the minds of all self-respecting 
Britons and will degenerate into some small insignificant group 
of sycophants around a tin-pot Fiihrer,’ wrote Roy Painter. 
Walter Barton was more succinct: “The system John Tyndall 
wants is the short way to dictatorship.’ Carl Lane, the Treasurer, 
claimed long service: ‘I have not worked seven and a half years 
for the NF to see it turned into a one-man dictatorship.’ 

The result of the Directorate vote, and his own assessment of 
Tyndall’s likely support, had convinced Webster to remain 
loyal. The key resolution for the AGM, which would allow 
constitutional changes to be voted by a simple and not by a 
two-thirds majority, was proposed by Webster and seconded by 
Tyndall. From this victory, they hoped, the other constitutional 
reforms would flow and Tyndall would be back in control. But 
in the event, with over 800 members present, Tyndall failed to 
receive even a simple majority on this key vote. He was defeated 
by 54-46 per cent. The second objective, proposed by the old 
stalwart Blaise Wyndham and seconded by the new ally Andrew 
Fountaine, was that the chairman and deputy chairman of the 
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party should be elected by the whole party, not by the Directorate. 
Tyndall’s objective was to outflank the Directorate which he 
could not dominate — even after the September elections. Kingsley 
Read opposed the motion, and it was narrowly defeated. 

The simple record of the votes glosses over what was in fact 
a chaotic meeting. Outside the hall, there was the usual peaceful 
counter-demonstration by the local Trades Council and a violent 
scuffle by the International Socialists. Inside the hall, matters 
were little better, with harsh recriminations between the two 
wings of the NF and charges and counter-charges about accusa- 
tions of attempts by the other side to mount a coup on 4 October, 
the date of the first meeting of the new Directorate. Tyndall, 
believing that if he was elected chairman he would find the 
National HQ and its vital files lost to him, sent a group of sup- 
porters to Croydon to occupy the building. The files had gone, 
removed on the direction of Painter, Brown and Kingsley Read 
in the belief that Tyndall was attempting a coup. The vote for 
the chairmanship was narrowly won by Kingsley Read, who 
announced an enquiry into what he called the ‘illegal occupation 
of HQ’ by Tyndail’s men. Thus began the first breach. 

The final blow against Tyndall was planned for 8 November, 
the next meeting of the Directorate, where a disciplinary tribunal 
against Tyndall, Webster, Fountaine and their supporters was 
to be established. The plan was for Tyndall to be expelled, but 
the others to be suspended and then re-admitted to the NF. On 
23 October, Gordon Brown called a secret meeting at the pub 
down the road from the Croydon HQ, the Cherry Orchard. 
Brown undertook to organize a series of members’ protests 
against the invasion of the HQ, and calls for Tyndall’s dismissal. 
The ten Populists on the Directorate were primed and all was 
ready. Andrew Brons, a Tyndallite, proposed that no further 
action should be taken over the occupation, and that the enquiry 
should be stopped. The vote was taken, and Walter Barton 
abstained. He had been counted as a firm Populist supporter, and 
this came as a surprise. In fact, Barton was a sick man, and never 
known for his intelligence. He had simply misunderstood the 
purpose of the vote and Brons’s resolution was carried by 10-9. 
Kingsley Read had no opportunity to use his vital casting vote 
as chairman. The meeting was adjourned, and the Populists 
resolved to meet again the following evening, after the annual 
Remembrance Day parade, to decide on further plans. 

The meeting was again held at the Cherry Orchard, and 
Kingsley Read, Richard Lawson and Carl Lane, all three mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, declared themselves in session. 
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The plan, supported by Peter Holland and David McC: Iden 
who were also present, was opposed by Painter on the gr. und 
that it was constitutionally weak, and that it would be wise, to 
wait until the next Directorate meeting and thoroughly rehearse 
Walter Barton. Kingsley Read swept aside the objection, and 
the Executive Council voted to suspend Tyndall and his nine 
supporters on the Directorate. Kingsley Read declared this carried 
by 4-3 on the Executive, the fourth vote being his own casting 
vote, and the three objections being the absent Andrew Fountaine, 
Webster and Andrew Brons. The next morning, Kingsley Read 
personally changed the locks at HQ, and refused to admit 
Webster when he arrived, informing him of his suspension. 

Webster was told not to be too alarmed, that he would shortly 
be reinstated, but that Tyndall was to be expelled. Webster 
left, to call a meeting of the ten suspended members. Fountaine 
proposed to fight the matter through the courts, and offered to 
foot the bulk of the bill. On 16 November, the disciplinary 
tribunal was held for the ten, who had agreed not to appear. 
Anthony Reed-Herbert was chairman of the tribunal, and it 
formally expelled Tyndall, and suspended Webster and Fountaine. 

The Tyndall supporters, reinforced by the surprising figure of 
Mrs Bee Carthew, the former Monday Club official and publicist 
for Enoch Powell, were reinstated in the NF by Mr Justice 
Goulding in the High Court on 20 December. He declared 
that ‘Mr Read took the law into his own hands,’ and awarded 
costs to the Tyndall faction. He made it clear that his ruling 
was based on the 10-9 Directorate vote to take no further action 
on the events of 4 October and the occupation of HQ. Walter 
Barton’s misunderstanding had saved Tyndall. 

Kingsley Read, Painter, Lawson and Brown immediately 
drew up contingency plans to form a new party, to be called 
the National Party, and Gordon Brown began the long process 
of evicting the NF from its HQ, which he owned. On the day 
after Boxing Day, Brown was informed he would face disciplinary 
charges for bugging the NF HQ. A bugging device and tape 
recorder were found in the attic. Two days later the National 
Party was officially formed, and Martin Webster informed the 
five full-time employees at HQ that they were fired. The NF could 
no longer afford to employ them. An immediate check on the 
finances showed an overdraft of £2500. Webster claimed that the 
accounts had been in the black at the time of his suspension. 
On the same day, Brown evicted Webster and the NF from 
Pawsons Road. Five days later. another court ruling reinstated 
the NF in the premises. Walter Barton, joining in at last, 
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informed the Guardian that he was leaving the NF because 
Tyndall and Webster had threatened him with prison. ‘They are 
a menace to the trade unidh movement,’ he added. The grand 
coalition of the Right was over. 

Once again it was a split which the national media, with the 
exception of the Guardian and the Sunday Telegraph, largely 
chose to ignore. But its implications were momentous. There was 
the opportunity for a new party of the Right to emerge, shorn 
of the neo-Nazi taints that could so easily be hurled at Tyndall 
and Webster. Certainly Dennis Pirie, as a former NSM member, 
and Gordon Brown as an old militant of Tyndall’s GBM, 
would have become propaganda targets, but as personalities 
and as politicians they were too lacklustre and too unknown 
ever to achieve the hallowed place of Tyndall and Webster in 
the demonology of the Left. And a new party energetically led by 
Kingsley Read and Painter, backed by the unstinting finance of 
Gordon Brown and the wealth of Robin Beauclair, should have 
been able to take over the reins of the NF’s membership. Kingsley 
Read, during the legal battle in the High Court, had received 
promises of support from two-thirds of the branch organizations. 
Mistakenly, he felt this was enough. 

The Nationa) Party leaders were simply overconfident. They 
believed they had maintained the national! HQ and the vital 
membership files that went with them. They were wrong. Webster’s 
re-occupation of the premises on 29 December, backed with a 
court order, meant that all the telephone queries coming in from 
branches and bewildered members were given the Tyndall 
explanation of events. Most important of all, on 6 January, the 
NF secured another court order prohibiting the NP from 
using the NF membership lists in any way. Strenuous efforts were 
made to copy them, but the lists had to be surrendered before 
the task was completed. Almost at a stroke, the NP lost its 
essential means of communicating with the NF members it had 
to convert. And in the meantime, Kingsley Read’s over-confidence 
since November had given Tyndall’s supporters the time person- 
ally to canvass each branch. Tyndall and Webster, as the NF’s 
best-known personalities, most-attacked targets and most 
charismatic figures were very much better known to the mass 
membership than were Kingsley Read and Painter, who counted 
on the support of branch leaders and the organization machine. 

In Blackburn, Kingsley Read’s own town, one-third of the 
branch stayed with the NF after tireless efforts by David Riley, 
the North Lancs regional! organizer. In Crawley, which Painter 
had seen as a Populist stronghold, daily personal visits by 
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Brighton’s chairman Charles Parker kept the majority in the 
NF. In Blackpool, Kingsley Read kept the branch chairman, but 
the members went to the NF. Webster himself spent almost a 
week on Merseyside, where the NP had won the regional council, 
and re-organized the area, forming a truncated Liverpool- 
Merseyside branch and a Merseyside-Greater Manchester region. 
In Feltham and Heston, Brentford and Isleworth, NP influence 
was strong but within a week the NF supporters had been re- 
grouped into a new Hounslow branch. And thanks to the court 
order, the branch records and files and finances stayed with the 
NF. They had a nucleus to work from. The NP was largely 
starting from scratch. 

The key battlefield for NF loyalty was North and East London, 
where the highest NF vote had been won in the October ’74 
election. Again, the NP was over-confident. Painter reckoned 
his personal influence would hold Wood Green and Tottenham, 
since he was backed by Keith Squire, the Wood Green parlia- 
mentary candidate. But Squire was losing interest; after a dis- 
appointing vote in the first NP internal elections, he resigned. 
The important NP personnel found themselves too embroiled 
in their own branch struggles to spend enough time campaigning 
in East London. Mike Lobb and David McCalden had to 
fight hard in Greenwich, and Richard Lawson spent the bulk of 
his time in Lambeth. As a result, the majority of the members 
of Wood Green, Hackney, Tower Hamlets, Newham, Waltham 
Forest, Barking and Islington, were lost to the NF almost by 
default. Quite simply, the NF strongholds were real] strongholds, 
from which the activists could sally forth to other uncertain 
branches. The NP had to fight every inch of the way even to 
retain its own areas of influence. By the end of February, the 
NP had largely gained some 29 branches and groups; the NF 
had clung to 101. In membership, the NF had kept perhaps 
two-thirds, some of them attracted by the promise of branch 
Offices when the old officials defected to the NP. 

Among the NF’s advantages in this struggle for the member- 
ship was Spearhead and its subscription list. The November 
issue launched into an attack on Beacon, the anti-Tyndall broad- 
Sheet distributed at the AGM as consisting of ‘hysterica] abuse 
and libellous attacks’. Webster began a months-long campaign 
on the old, familiar issue of race, cannily reckoning that the 
Populists’ weakness was their vaunted moderation, ‘Race war 
Spreads,’ he wrote in November. ‘Huge cover-up on Immigration 
figures’ was the February headline, and the magazine contained 
a long account of the Racial Preservation Society’s new publica- 
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tion ‘Racial kinship -— the dominant factor in nationhood’. 
Spearhead’s editorial comment went back to basics: ‘The negro 
has a smaller brain and a much less complex cerebral structure.’ 
In March, Spearhead returned full bore to the old anti-semitism, 
in a major article entitled ‘The Jewish Question’. ‘So long as Jews 
are to the fore in promoting Communism and World Govern- 
ment, fuel is going to be given to those who maintain that there 
is a Jewish conspiracy for world power as outlined in the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion.’ 

April was an even more poisonous month. Richard Verrall, 
whom Tyndall had appointed Spearhead editor to leave himself 
more time for the membership drive, wrote on ‘The Reality of 
Race — scientific evidence which substantiates inequality’. 
Webster, as ever, was more dramatic, writing, ‘There will be 
millions of potential Red shock-troops wandering about in old 
Black Ghetto-land within a decade . . . where are our shock 
troops coming from?’ Webster went on ‘It is only a matter of 
time before even the most stupid and cowardly of our white 
fellow citizens realize that they are at war... the uniforms in that 
war will be the colour of your skin.’ The Jews were a target again, 
with John Tyndall attacking even the loyal Neil Farnell for his 
complaint over Tyndall’s ‘Jewish Question’ article the previous 
month. And Spearhead reprinted an anti-semitic article ‘Zionism 
is the issue’ from the US neo-fascist magazine Insaturation. 
There was little pose now of the would-be national statesman; 
Tyndall was back in the fray, in the political and journalistic 
gutter where he had learned his trade. 

The abuse of the NP was savage at first, moderating as the NF 
success became more apparent. In the December Spearhead came 
a bitter personal attack on Richard Lawson and his editorship of 
Britain First. “Left-wing shift in the NF’ was the headline, and 
Lawson was taken to task for having written that people were 
joining the NF ‘because of their determination to make democracy 
work by actually involving themselves in its processes’. Tyndall 
himself, in February, launched another volley, characterizing 
the NP as ‘Misfits, Inadequates, Failures Ltd’. He described a 
series of categories of rebels, of which the most revealing was 
‘people who can be seen to belong to a thoroughly unprepossess- 
ing racial type ... there is a moronic set of the jaw and a sullen 
and shifty look in the eyes’. 

But Tyndall remained aware that in the fringe politics to which 
the split had restored the shrunken NF and the NP, the essence of 
success is action. The new NF’s first Directorate meeting, in 
December, quickly turned from accusing Gordon Brown of 
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bugging the building to a programme of activities. Stunts, publi- 
city and demonstrations — all would be needed to keep the NF 
name before the public and hearten the supporters. It was decided 
to fight the two forthcoming by-elections at Coventry and 
Carshalton and, as some recompense for his vita! financial and 
legal support, Andrew Fountaine was chosen as the Coventry 
candidate. On 14 January, a solidarity rally was held at the Conway 
Hall, raising £1900 which helped to wipe off the overdraft. 
Fountaine, Tyndall and Webster were the main speakers, and 
they quickly co-opted Michael Stubbs on to the Directorate as 
the new Treasurer. Malcolm Smith, chairman of the West Herts 
branch, who had worked tirelessly to hold the Home Counties 
membership, was rewarded with a Directorate seat. Richard 
Verrall was left to run Spearhead, while Tyndall and Webster 
established a replacement for Britain First, a new broadsheet 
called NF News. Throughout January, they began to organize 
the first big demonstration, a by-election rally in Coventry in 
February, to which they bussed almost 800 supporters. On 4 
March, NF women members scattered leaflets from the House of 
Commons gallery and called ‘Traitor’ during a debate on race 
relations. 

The Nationa! Party, dispirited by its defeat in the membership 
struggle, held its inaugural meeting in February in Chelsea Town 
Hall. Only 187 people attended, although the hall holds more 
than 800. Kingsley Read was elected chairman with 160 votes, 
and a resolution to purge the party of all those with Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist backgrounds was defeated. £500 was 
collected, and a 20-strong Directorate voted into office. They 
included Carl Lane, Roy Painter, Richard Lawson, David 
McCalden, Michael Lobb, Denis Pirie, Tony Webber, Ted 
Arthurton and Joan Sandland. It was an impressive collection of 
former NF chiefs, but woefully short of Indians. Painter himself, 
increasingly dispirited, told his friends that he was going to retire 
from politics for a year, to devote himself to his successful 
contract cleaning business. By June, Painter was making over- 
tures to the Conservative Party, hoping to return. 

The new NP constitution was an authoritarian statement, 
concentrating all power in the hands of the Executive, which 
alone had the power to propose amendments to the statement 
of principles or to the constitution. Even resolutions to be chosen 
for debate by the membership would be at the Executive’s dis- 
cretion. The policy was almost indistinguishable from that of 
the NF, although the statement of principles boasted ‘the NP 
takes a much harder line against immigration’. This included the 
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compulsory repatriation of all white spouses and children of 
mixed marriages: ‘The British people must preserve their distinct 
racial character by preventing all further immigration by people 
of non-British stock and by organizing the humane repatriation 
or resettlement abroad of all coloured and other racially incom- 
patible immigrants, their dependants and descendants.’ Who 
those ‘other racial incompatibles’ were, who were not coloured, 
was not explained. Painter’s own regular complaints against 
the Greek, Turkish and Levantine immigration into his own 
Tottenham perhaps explains it. 

If a clear policy line could be said to emerge from the NP, it 
was that of Richard Lawson in Britain First. His policy wasa 
confused anti-Communist syndicalism. ‘Seize the right to work’, 
screamed one headline, to be followed by ‘Smash the Red threat 
~ there is only one force capable of stopping the Communist 
advance and that is the force of Racial Nationalism, a pride in 
our ethnic identity and a burning will to survive.’ To find a 
source for this ideology, one has to go back to the ‘soft’ National 
Socialism of Röhm and the SD, who were wiped out by Hitler 
in 1934, 

The NP leaders were also the subject of carefully aimed barbs 
from Martin Webster. In Spearhead (which Tyndall ensured was 
still widely distributed to the NP defectors), Webster recalled 
conversations with the Populists, quoting Kingsley Read as 
saying ‘I’m a bigger Nazi than Tyndall ever was’, and quoting 
a conversation with Painter in a car: ‘What you don’t realize is 
that I’m a National Socialist at heart. Only I am careful.’ Both 
statements were quickly denied, though it was acknowledged 
that in the course of debates inside the NF in that year many wild 
things had been said that were not meant. 

The weakness of the NP should not be overstated. They had 
taken some of the best brains, and the best organizing talents 
from the NF. But the NP attracted a different kind of organizer. 
Because of the formal political training of men like Kingsley 
Read and Painter inside the Conservative Party, and of Mike 
Lobb in the Communists, their concept of organization was a 
traditional one. They were concerned to build a long-lasting 
Structure, a hierarchical chain of command, that could mobilize 
the vote and enforce a degree of party discipline. It was organiza- 
tion in depth that they sought, building up areas of strength, 
and proceeding from them with a long-term view of political 
growth firmly based upon experienced branch leaders, lists of 
potential canvassers and so on. It was a strategy suited to the 
long haul, and its successes in individual areas such as Black- 
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burn, where the NP won two local council seats in the 1976 
elections and in Deptford in June where they outpolled the NF 
candidate, showed its strength. 

The problem was that this kind of long-term structure was 
wholly unsuited to the quite remarkable conditions of racial 
unrest and political volatility which began in the spring of 1976, 
The NF, on the other hand, trained in a rather flashy but 
effective political opportunism, through taking immediate advan- 
tage of issues as.they hit the front pages of the press, were admir- 
ably poised to exploit the passions of the summer of 1976. It was 
the story of the Ugandan Asians all over again; organization in 
breadth rather than in depth. It meant organizing instant demon- 
strations at Gatwick and Heathrow airports as the first of the 
terrified Asian exiles began to land from Malawi. It meant 
physically wrenching Robert Relf from the British Movement 
when he became a kind of martyr for going on hunger strike 
in defiance of the Race Relations laws. It meant red paint on the 
door of 10 Downing Street, provocative demonstrations through 
the immigrant heartland in Bradford, and grabbing as much 
publicity and as many headlines as the NF possibly could, so 
that the general public came to associate the words National Front 
with racialism, with action and with determination. It was crude, 
it led to flimsy organization and a lot of fair-weather support. 
Although it could astonish pundits by sweeping 44,000 votes 
with 48 candidates in the local elections in Leicester, it could not 
mount the concentrated electoral force which won the NP two 
seats in Blackburn. Nonetheless, the NF approach was brilliantly 
suited to the sudden waves of racial tension which swept Britain 
in 1976, 

It is not easy to say when it began. Some might point to the 
BBC’s decision to screen an anti-immigrant message from the 
British Campaign to Stop Immigration on its public access 
Programme, which lent an air of respectability to the stop- 
immigration forces. Others would suggest the 1000-strong NF 
march in the immigrant areas of Bradford on 24 April, which 
provoked young blacks into attacking and stoning the police, 
the overturning of two police cars, a mounted police charge and 
a running battle back into the near-ghetto of Lumb Lane. 

The new Race Relations Bill was proceeding slowly through 
the House of Commons, with the Home Secretary, Roy Jenkins, 
a man with a reputation for liberalism and culture implicitly 
acknowledging at least one of the ractalists’ arguments with a 
speech in the House on 4 March: ‘There is a clear limit on the 
amount of immigration which this country can absorb and in the 
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interests of the racial minorities this means maintaining a strict 
control over immigration.’ The Bill, which proposed to tighten 
the laws on incitement to race hatred, forbid discrimination in 
private clubs, employment, housing, education and advertising, 
also promised action on racial disadvantages as well as dis- 
crimination. It served to inflame the racialists - ‘We accept the 
Government’s challenge,’ Martin Webster wrote in Spearhead — 
while doing little to reassure the increasingly alarmed immigrant 
communities. 

Their fears were comprehensible, given the subtle kind of 
racism which suddenly appeared to rush to the head of the popu- 
lar press. On 24 May, in a major article entitled ‘The Front-line 
families’, the Daily Mail looked at the lives of the white neigh- 
bours of immigrants. The tone was unfortunate, implying as it 
did that there was a social burden in having a coloured neighbour. 
The following day, the same newspaper splashed the announce- 
ment in the Commons by Enoch Powell of a confidential report 
on Asian immigration, known as the Hawley Report after its 
civil servant author, on the queues of Asians wishing to arrive 
in Britain, the papers they had to obtain in order to enter Britain 
(which in many cases had to be forged because they did not exist 
in an underdeveloped country). Again, the tone was such as to 
play into the racists’ hands: ‘Immigrants — how Britain is deceived’, 
splashed the Daily Mail. It spoke of ‘the vast queue of people 
all planning to surge into Britain . . . Daily the tide creeps in. 
Planes arrive in Britain all the year round bringing more immi- 
grants to this crowded island.’ It is striking to note how a national 
newspaper such as the Daily Mail, which editorially abhorred 
the NF, was able to borrow the language, the mood and the 
subconscious appeals of Spearhead. 

This was but the beginning of a wave of articles in press, which 
clearly inflamed the sensitive issue of race relations, and for 
which the British press, including the liberal Guardian, must bear 
a heavy responsibility. The immediate cause was the exile by 
Malawi of its Asian community. In an act of unnecessary folly, 
the West Sussex council, who took responsibility for housing 
those arriving at Gatwick airport, placed the first arrivals in an ex- 
pensive 4-star hotel. 

The press reaction began with the Sun on 4 May, with its 
banner headline ‘Scandal of £600 a week immigrants’. On 6 
May, the Mirror responded, ‘New flood of Asians to Britain’, 
and the Daily Telegraph headlined ‘Invasion of Asians forces 
borough to cali for help’. The borough in question, the story 
revealed, had the vast annual bill of £2100 for providing bed 
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and breakfast emergency accomodation at £4 a head. But for 
the Telegraph, 525 individual nights spent by Asians in one 
borough in the course of a year represents an ‘invasion’. Popular 
Fleet Street newspapers began to ape Spearhead with headlines 
like ‘The passport to plenty - more Asians on the way to join 
4-star immigrants’ {Daily Express), “We want more money,” 
say the £600 a week Asians’ (Daily Mail), ‘Migrants ‘‘here 
just for the welfare handouts” ° (Daily Telegraph). Even the 
Guardian joined in, with a story on 9 May entitled ‘Asians riled 
neighbours’, the small print of which told how Asians at a 
reception centre to which they had been moved from a hotel 
were set upon by white families. 

The NF was quick to exploit the opportunity the press had 
signalled, with teams of demonstrators arriving at the airports 
from 6 a.m. to jeer the incoming refugees. They made mistakes; 
at Gatwick on 23 May, a planeload of West Indians and black 
American tourists were greeted with the chant ‘Don’t unpack ~ 
You must go back’ and ‘This is England, not Pakistan’. But the 
TV cameras and the reporters recorded the demonstrations, and 
one or two were acute enough to point to the distinction between 
the activist NF squad of chanting, angry people and the small 
NP contingent, which was simply at the airport to monitor 
arrivals. The NF were making the running again. 

The case of Robert Relf, a former bodyguard for Colin Jordan 
and Ku-Klux-KJan activist with a prison record for attacking an 
Asian shop, then took over the headlines. He refused a judge’s 
order to remove a sign from outside his home, saying it was only 
for sale to English buyers. He was sent to prison for contempt of 
court — not for the sign itself — and went on hunger strike. After 
seven weeks of court appearances, protests and demonstrations 
outside the prison, horrific bulletins from his family about his 
declining health, he was released by the judge. Relf had won. 
He had been allowed to defy the Race Relations Act and the 
court, and he and his supporters were jubilant. He had originally 
been claimed by the British Movement of Colin Jordan and 
Michael McLaughlin, but shortly after his release he announced 
his conversion to the NF, for whom he campaigned in the 
Thurrock by-election. Relf had told the court: ‘For the past 30 
years Germany has been embarrassed by a man called Rudolf 
Hess and now England is going to be embarrassed by Robert 
Relf.’ He succeeded. 

Relf was but one of a series of blows to Britain’s consciousness 
of itself as a liberal, tolerant nation in the course of that summer. 
Figures as prominent as the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bob 
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Mellish the much-respected senior Labour politician and former 
chief whip, and even Bill Jarvis, the solidly socialist and decent 
President of Birmingham Trades Councils, all called in public 
for a limit to immigration. But between press concern about 
race issues and racism as a political force, there is a gap. It was 
perhaps fortunate that the local government elections of 1976 
took place in May, before the tensions of the summer were fully 
aroused. Even so, the NF and NP successes, following immediately 
upon the news of the arrival of the Malawi Asians, were striking 
enough. 

The NF fielded 176 candidates, and 80 of them won more than 
10 per cent of the vote. In Leicester, 48 candidates won 43,733 
votes, an average vote of 18-5 per cent. The highest vote was 
31 per cent. In Bradford, 21 candidates won 9,399 votes, an 
average of 12:3 per cent. In Blackburn, two NP candidates, one 
of them Kingsley Read, were elected. The two NF candidates 
won 33 per cent of the votes in their wards. In Sandwell, in the 
Midlands, eleven candidates won an average 17 per cent. There 
were other localized successes: in Hydburn, Lancs, three candi- 
dates won 24 per cent; in Oadby and Wigston, two candidates 
won 25 per cent. Elsewhere, the pattern was disappointing for 
the NF and NP. In Birmingham, twelve candidates won only 
4:3 per cent of the vote. In Wolverhampton, seven candidates 
won only 9:1 per cent. In Coventry, five candidates scored only 
4-4 per cent. 

The reasons for this were fairly clear. In Bradford and Black- 
burn, there had been NF and NP demonstrations shortly before 
the elections. The local press had been full of their exploits. 
In Leicester, a well-organized NF machine, led by Anthony 
Reed-Herbert who had returned to the fold from the Populist 
camp, fought a brilliant campaign, focusing on the wards with 
fewest black immigrants, and playing on their fears. Elsewbere, 
the campaigns and NF presence had been lacklustre. The moral 
for the NF was to keep hitting the headlines, keep on ‘raising 
the political temperature’ and wait for the votes. This conclusion 
was drawn at a Directorate meeting which analysed the results, 
where a particular cause for concern was Coventry. The March by- 
election, in which Fountaine had won only 3 per cent of the vote 
should have resulted in more local publicity and a better-trained 
organization. The fact was that the local organization had been 
badly split between NP and NF, and both were in disarray. 

The other by-elections were more promising. In the solid 
Conservative constituency of Carshalton, in South London 
commuter-land, an unskilled NF organization had won 4°6 
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per cent in March. In Rotherham in June, where there had been 
only two NF members at the start of the campaign, they won 
6 per cent of the vote, after bussing in supporters and organizers. 

In June, the political temperature rose several degrees — just 
as Tyndall had hoped it would. In Southall, the main concentra- 
tion of Asian immigrants near London, a young man, Gurdip 
Singh Chaggar, was stabbed to death outside a pub. First 
reports suggested this was part of some racial gang war, and the 
first police statements appeared to confirm this. Later assessments 
accepted that the attack had been made by a group of racially- 
mixed youngsters, black and white. But an ugly momentum was 
building. In East London, Mohamed Riaz Khan was charged 
with the murder of a white boy, Chris Adamson, whose three 
brothers sat in the same court, charged with making an affray. 
In Blackburn, on 16 June, local Community Relations officials 
presented a dossier of more than 30 attacks upon Asians and 
their property in the previous ten days, which they blamed upon 
the inflammatory activities of Kingsley Read and his supporters. 
In East London, among the Bengali community, vigilante patrols 
of young Asians were formed to patrol the streets at night and in 
Southall, Blackburn, Leicester and Birmingham, the militant 
immigrant groups, supported by the Institute for Race Relations, 
called for the establishment of self-defence groups within the 
immigrant community. It was an ugly period, with young immi- 
grants clearly moving away from the traditional controls of their 
parents and elders, and confidence in the capacity of the police 
to maintain order being lost. The ignominious failure of the 
recruiting campaign among blacks by the Metropolitan Police 
underlined the public statement by the Police Commissioner Sir 
Robert Mark on 9 June that ‘it is a regrettable fact that relations 
between the police and many black youths are bad’. 

In Thurrock, on the Thames estuary, the NF were fighting 
yet another by-election, this time with the aid of their new star 
Robert Relf. It was new territory for the NF, with a small 
immigrant population and a safe Labour seat. The NF had little 
time and few supporters in the area for formal electioneering. 
There was no door-knocking, little canvassing, no list of prospec- 
tive supporters and no car organization to drive supporters to 
the polls. Even so, they won 3225 votes, 6-6 per cent. 

All was grist to the NF mill; the antics of General Amin of 
Uganda, whose decision to expel the Asians in 1972 had sparked 
the last surge for the NF, came to their assistance again in 1976, 
with his apparent collusion with the Palestinian hi-jackers who 
were killed in a daring Israeli rescue operation. The disappearance 
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in Uganda, and almost certain murder, of an old British lady, 
Mrs Bloch, was again a gift to the racialists. 

Concern within the Labour Movement mounted. The National 
Union of Miners called at their July conference for a ban on the 
NF. In Transport House, Labour officials drew up a list of 21 
seats which they feared could fall to the Conservatives through 
NF intervention. The rather smug assumption of the early 1970s 
that the NF would take votes from the Conservatives had now 
shifted, partly through the wave of NF votes in North and East 
London in 1974, to an awareness that the NF was increasingly 
an inner-city phenomenon, not a simple sign of racism or anti- 
immigration, but equally a sign of the loosening loyalties of 
traditional working-class communities to the Labour Party. This 
was partly due to the bad housing, or appalling social effects of 
mass slum clearances and high-rise council housing which Labour 
councils had introduced in the 1960s. It was partly to do with 
rising unemployment, which was creeping slowly towards 1-5 
million, and partly due to the weakening of Labour Party discip- 
line, as party membership declined by almost 70 per cent in the 
25 years after 1950. The Labour Party was no longer as involved 
in the working class in its homes as it had been, although its 
links through the trade unions remained as strong. More omi- 
nously the steady drift of keen party workers in the constituencies, 
which had accelerated during the Wilson era, and which contri- 
buted to the 1970 defeat, began again in 1975, and by the spring 
of 1976, the far left groups like the International Socialist and 
IMG were seeing the result in new recruits. The once-solid Labour 
areas of the inner cities, which had always put up with the worst 
housing, the worst jobs and the least employment, also had to 
face the increased social problems which came, quite predictably, 
from mass immigration. 

The Labour Movement did, belatedly, respond. On 8 July, 
party officials agreed with respresentatives of the immigrant 
communities to propose a nation-wide anti-racist campaign to 
the Party committees. Roy Jenkins on 24 July, in a radio attack 
on the NF, observed that ‘the NF hope by their provocative 
manner to provoke others into violence that will bring the pub- 
licity and advantage that can develop out of a general sense of 
disorder’. This was true as far as it went, but when Jenkins went 
on to counsel ignoring the NF, it was seen in the black community 
as a wholly inappropriate response to the wave of genuine fear 
that the events of the summer had created. Increasingly the Asians 
could respond to the uncompromising anti-fascism of the militant 
Left groups, who chose the very day of Mr Jenkins’s anodyne 
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statement to steal and burn publicly in Southall Robert Relf’s 
offending sign. 

It had been clear since the 1970 election that the immigrant 
community was becoming an important source of Labour 
votes, and yet little seemed to come in return. Immigrant con- 
fidence in the Labour Government had been badly shaken by 
the dismissal of Alex Lyon, junior Minister at the Home Office, 
in April. As he left office, he said ‘I have paid the price of trying 
to get justice for the blacks in this country.’ Lyon’s dismissal, 
the release of Relf by the courts, and the tone of the Commons 
debates on the Race Relations Bill during the summer, contri- 
buted to the gloomy memorandum sent to the Home Office 
in July by that most staid of Asian spokesmen, Tara Mukherjee, 
president of the Confederation of Indian Organizations, which 
concluded: ‘We are now convinced that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of MPs are prejudiced.’ 

The reaction of the NF to the summer of violence was a 
delighted ‘We told you so’. Richard Verrall told The Times in 
July that 1800 new members had been signed up in June, an 
exaggeration but not a ludicrous one. Webster privately claimed 
to friends that there had been more than 1000 enquiries for 
membership in the month. Convinced that the time for expansion 
had come, Tyndall arranged to visit South Africa and Rhodesia 
later in the summer, to raise funds and promise support for the 
embattled whites. 

Increasingly over-confident and unrestrained by the Populists’ 
sense of caution about public statements, Tyndall began to give 
outspoken press interviews which made no secret of his idio- 
syncratic interpretation of the democracy he still professed. 

‘I would have elections and also referenda, but I’d have 
elections only every eight or ten years. Then as a strong Govern- 
ment we’d go to the people and ask if they wanted us to carry on,” 
he told the Observer in July. Asked if there would be an Opposi- 
tion, he replied: ‘If you mean people who have the right to 
criticize when things are going badly then yes, indeed. But if 
you mean the present automatic thwarting of effective Govern- 
ment then no.’ 

For all his new confidence, and his success in clinging on to 
the NF organization when the Populists threatened to wrest 
it from him, Tyndall and his supporters had not really exploited 
the political opportunities of the summer. Too much of their 
effort in the spring had been spent on winning control of the 
NF membership, and organizing the by-elections and marches 
and stunts by which this was ensured. The by-election results they 
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had secured, although striking enough at Thurrock, had not begun 
to approach the heady impact of saving the deposit at West 
Bromwich, in the wake of the Ugandan Asians’ arrival. The 
effect of the violent summer was to revive the NF from the effects 
of the Populist split, but there was little evidence that it had 
advanced far beyond that point. The structure and branch 
organization of the party was not as well established as it had 
been in late 1974. Some of the best brains and publicists had gone, 
to expend what seemed to be wasted energies in the National 
Party. The contrast between Kingsley Read's tame acquiescence 
to the courts and the Race Relations Board at his own hearing 
in May, and the hunger strike of Robert Relf, did little for NP 
morale. Had the organization not been split, had the opportunism 
of the NF leaders still been combined with the hard political 
skills of the NP, the summer of 1976 might have been very much 
uglier. The split came at a fortunate time for British race relations. 
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EIGHT 


The End of the Golden Age - 
The New Politics and the British Crisis 


At the end of the summer of 1976, neither the NF nor the far 
Left could make any convincing claim to have become a mass 
movement, nor to have won major support within the working 
class, But they both believed that the economic crisis which 
Britain faced, with inflation savaging living standards, a trade 
deficit of ten billion dollars, and steadily creeping unemploy- 
ment, offered a prospect of the political breakthrough for which 
they had worked. 

The severity of the economic crisis was matched by a funda- 
mental and deeper-rooted shift in British voting habits. The 
proportion of electors who bothered to vote declined progres- 
sively throughout the 1950s and 1960s. In 1950, 83-9 per cent of 
the electorate voted, but by 1970, the turnout had dropped to 
72 per cent. The bitterly-contested election of February 1974 
brought a surge to the polls of 78:7 per cent, but by October 
that had fallen back to the apathetic 72 per cent of 1970. And 
between elections, political life had become more volatile. In 
the 243 by-elections between £945 and 1966, only 21 seats changed 
their allegiance. But in the eight years and 81 by-elections 
between 1966 and 1974, no fewer than 27 seats changed hands. 
Traditional voting loyalties were losing their hold. 

The votes were shifting away from the two major parties. In 
every post-war election until 1974, the Labour and Conservative 
Parties had collected at least 87-5 per cent, and usually well over 
90 per cent of the votes cast. But in February 1974, their combined 
share of the vote fell to 75-4 per cent, and fell even further to 
75-2 per cent in October. The Liberals and the Scottish Nationa]- 
ists shared the great majority of the shifting votes, but the NF’s 
113,000 votes of October implied that by fighting every con- 
Stituency, they might expect up to 750,000 votes, or the kind of 
support the Liberals received in the 1951 and 1955 elections. 

This shift of votes to the minor parties had the effect of dimi- 
hishing the apparent electoral authority of Governments. The 
Minority Labour Government of March 1974, with only 37:2 
per cent of the votes, and even the majority Government of 
October with only 39-3 per cent could hardly claim to have won 
an indisputable mandate from the electors. The legitimacy of a 
Government with such feeble support in the country could 
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properly be questioned by its opponents. 

British Governments throughout this period had elevated the 
nation’s economic activity into a moral shibboleth, a criterion 
of virtue and of national virility. Bad trade results were seen as 
traumatic events, and recovery of solvency in the balance of 
payments was hailed as a triumph akin to Dunkirk. Growth 
was equated with virtue, and British economic stagnation 
became, in the rhetoric of politicians, a cause of national shame, 
The impact of this campaign upon national morale cannot be 
measured, but it must have been profound. 

The official obsession with trade figures was almost as absurd 
as John Tyndall’s own equation of the country’s moral health 
with its performance in the Olympic Games. But it was very 
much more dangerous. It led to a search for scapegoats, and 
successive Governments picked upon the trade union movement 
as the cause of the nation’s economic ills. No doubt the trade 
unions’ insistence that their members share fully in the national 
wealth which the middle class had traditionally monopolized, 
and the steady advance of blue collar earnings towards the income 
levels which white collar workers had seen as their own preroga- 
tive alarmed those to whom the amount of disposable income 
was of less importance than being visibly wealthier than the 
neighbours. But the vaunted militancy of the trade unions was 
unable to prevent the British industrial wage from falling 
behind that of every other EEC country (except Italy) by 1971, 
and even the inflation pay awards so bitterly won in the past five 
years failed to close the gap. 

Much was made of rising crime figures (although they were 
rising less dramatically than in the rest of the industrialized 
world) and of the numbers of immigrants (throughout the 1960s, 
Britain had a net population loss through migrant movements) 
and of the health problems they were alleged to bring. In fact, 
notifications of TB — the disease most commonly associated with 
immigrants — fell from 28,000 in 1960 to 14,000 in 1970. 

The members of the National Front themselves show an 
almost pathological concern for every symptom which made up 
their diagnosis of the spiritual sickness of Britain. Crime, 
immigration, the numbers of white people who chose to emigrate, 
artistic creativity ~ and its consequent exuberant excess — all 
became functions of degeneracy. The reform of the divorce, the 
abortion and the homosexuality laws, the retreat of censorship 
in the arts, the new assertiveness of the young in music, in politics 
and in life styles — all of these forces of change were the subject 
of specific attack by the National Front. 
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The NF believed in a Britain independent, and called for 
resignation from NATO and from the UN; they believed in a 
Britain strong, and demanded more nuclear armaments; above 
all, they believed in a Britain that was morally earnest, utterly 
opposed to flippancy in the arts, unforgiving of the citizen who 
transgressed the law, scornful of those who did not share the 
dream of a new nationa! might, uncomprehending of those who 
argued that the changing Britain of the 1960s was a tolerant, 
a civilized and an exciting country to enjoy. 

The committed members of the NF could never see that, by 
many standards, Britain from 1950 to the 1970s had enjoyed a 
golden age. An Empire had disappeared, but it had been freely 
given away; by the standards of the French or of the Portuguese 
or of the Belgians, Britain had loosened the bonds of Empire 
with a degree of generosity, with a fund of good-will and with 
more than a touch of grace. If there were Hola camps in Kenya 
and a murder mile in Cyprus, there were the universities left in 
Africa and Asia, and there was a code of law which may have 
borne little relationship to the realities of Third World society, 
but which had a fair enough grounding in the common sense of 
common law to be almost infinitely adaptable. 

The faded Britain of the 1960s had contrived to nurture a 
capital city that was close to being the artistic centre of the rich 
white world. In drama, in opera, in music, in fashion and in 
style, London offered the world in the 1960s rather the same 
magical mixture of cults and tastes and talents which Paris had 
created two generations earlier. It was not the American myth 
of Swinging London — although that kind of energy and confi- 
dence were important; it was that much of London recognized 
and welcomed the passions and the intensities and the moods which 
made the city so culturally magnetic in the sixties and found that 
it was enjoying its own new image. 

Certainly the perspective had its shadows. There were 100,000 
homeless, there were pensioners who died of cold in winter, 
there were retaliations by an uncomprehending legal system 
against much that was both exuberant and innocent. There were 
endless hours of mind-dulling pap on the television and endless 
hours of mind-dulling labour on assembly lines and packaging 
plants. 

But to deny that the living standards of the bulk of the people 
were improving more rapidly than ever before would be per- 
verse. Health care, housing, wages and salaries, full employment, 
ownership of the liberating motor car, or of that urban com- 
munication system the telephone, of refrigerators which trans- 
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formed marketing habits, of machines which reduced the drudge 
of domestic labour — they comprised a material and social comfort 
for an unprecedented proportion of the population. The Golden 
Age was now. 

Ironically, one of its proudest achievements developed to 
a degree which put that affluent and cultured (and often com- 
placent) society on to the defensive. The spread of educational 
opportunity for the middle — and a lesser, but still significant, 
proportion of the working - classes had begun with the 1944 
Education Act. Its parallel legislation in Northern Ireland had 
a similar effect. The expansion of opportunity in education led 
to an expansion of expectations among the growing numbers 
of graduates. A society which was creating 30,000 graduates in 
1962 had to ensure that each year saw 30,000 graduate-style 
jobs to employ them. For if those expectations were not fulfilled, 
if the jobs were not available, the inevitable result would be a 
discontented and frustrated intelligentsia. This is precisely what 
happened in Northern Ireland, where the education system 
produced too many bright and trained Catholics for the Orange 
state to absorb. And the middle-class agitation of Civil Rights 
groups and People’s Democracy provoked Orange retaliation 
and gave a focus to the grievances of the mass of the Catholics. 

The slow explosion of Ulster was one of the widest cracks to 
appear in the structure. Another was Enoch Powell’s speech of 
1968, another was the student rebellions and the opposition to the 
Vietnam War. There was an irony to the state’s alarmed reaction 
to the puny British imitations of the rioting students of Paris, 
New York, Warsaw and Berlin; an irony which goes some way 
to explain the confusion of the British body politic at its own 
transformation. At considerable national sacrifice, and often at 
considerable parental sacrifice, Britain had provided more 
university and college places than ever before, but was never able 
to decide whether it was cold-bloodedly investing in a future 
nation of highly-trained technocrats, or generously assuming that 
education was a vaguely ‘good’ thing which should be encouraged 
in the interests of a cultured community. What Britain had not 
expected was a generation of critics. The students, many of them 
coming from communities and families to whom universities 
were unknown, had the time and the training and the equipment 
to think (and they often had the academic courses to make them 
think) about the society and the economy which had produced 
them. Their thoughts may have been chaotic and insolent, and 
at times they may have been profound. But they were over- 
whelmingly critical. They were critical of the cult of economic 
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growth (even though growth had provided the universities). 
They were critical of the patent examples of unfairness within 
the economy, even though students themselves were an almost 
extreme example of class privilege. They were critical of the world 
power structure which their nation helped to uphold, even though 
it had staved off major war for a generation. Having thought 
about their criticisms, and intermittently acted upon them, the 
rebellious students graduated into the society which had nurtured 
them so well. 

In the press, in broadcasting, in social work, in junior teaching 
posts, in universities and polytechnics, in the lower ranks of the 
administrative grades of the civil service and in local government, 
they provided the British social mix with an unfamiliar element, 
a dissident intelligentsia vastly larger than that of the 1930s, 
and one that was very much more sure of itself. When the 
National Front complained about left-wing bias in the media, 
or complained of Marxists in the Race Relations Industry, or 
left-wingers in the universities, it was exaggerating the picture 
but it was not distorting. Social criticisms at almost every level 
of public life were sharper and more pungent, from the new 
passion of the media for investigative journalism to the pathetic 
sub-terrorism of the Angry Brigade. 

Britain of the early 1970s was being widely compared to the 
Weimar Republic of Germany in the later 1920s. The imminent 
economic crisis, the permissiveness of cultural life spilling over 
into the sordid lasciviousness of Soho, the new blunt power of 
the trade unions, inflation, the impotence of Government — 
there was a sense of the brink, of instability and of fearsome, 
frightful collapse. As staid a newspaper as The Times lent its 
own respectability to the paranoia, an ancestral voice that 
prophesied doom, its headlines asking if a military coup was 
imminent in Britain, whether any democracy had ever survived 
20 per cent inflation. 

And brooding over it all was the six-year sore of Ulster, 
with its own 1500 victims of backstreet snipings and sneak 
explosions, the dreadful random hand of terrorism. Ulster alone 
precluded any comparison with Weimar, forcing the never- 
militarized British people to grow accustomed to its own 
aggressive soldiers patrolling familiar British streets, guarding 
familiar British chain stores, shooting at people like themselves. 

Ulster even made redundant that other favoured analogy of 
those who offered comfort by saying that democracies had 
survived such times before: France in the 1950s, France fighting 
a war in the ‘metropolitan homeland’ of Algeria, France fighting 
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desperately against the terror bombers and assassins of the OAS 
France with inflation, with strikes, with impotent and quarrel- 
some parliaments and an intelligentsia which campaigned against 
the war, against the torture it involved and the methods that it 
used — France, where a kind of democracy was saved by a kind 
of dictator. 

The casting round for comparisons with other nations in 
other crises was an escape from the British reality, an evasion 
of the issue. If Weimar had no Ulster, then Britain had no Com- 
munist Party remotely comparable to that of Germany in 1930 
or France in the 1950s. Britain’s own crisis was wholly new. There 
was little, after all, that Britain could do about the most savage 
component of its troubles in the 1970s. The quadrupling of the 
cost of oil, and the accelerating surge of international inflation 
were beyond British control. Nor did Britain have enough 
economic weight to help decide whether or not there should be 
a world recession. 

Britain pinned its hopes upon those traditions of good-will 
and co-operation and common sense which it had mythologized 
and used so often in the past. The Labour Government proposed 
what it called a ‘social contract’ with the trade union movement, 
under which the unions would agree to limit wage demands to 
keep pace with inflation, and in return, the Government should 
legislate to remove social injustices and anomalies and aim 
towards a fair society. Such a solution might appear naive, 
and might have been progressively betrayed, but it can be fairly 
seen as a tribute to the faith which persisted at many levels of 
society that Britain was fundamentally a reasonable society, 
capable of surviving enormous disruption while preserving its 
democratic freedoms. 

To portray the social contract as a triumph of British good 
sense, which its author Harold Wilson was prone to do, was to 
ignore the elementary fact that Government was treating the 
trade unions as equal partners in the business of managing the 
national economy. And it had been Harold Wilson who had 
dragged an unwilling TUC to a belated recognition of its own 
power of veto in a modern state. Wilson had not meant to do 
this, but it was almost the last — and without doubt the most 
important —~ action of his Government of 1966-70. The Labour 
Government’s proposed mild reform of the trade union move- 
ment, which aimed at reducing the number of unofficial strikes 
and introducing an arbitration procedure between dispute and 
strike, was launched under the title ‘In Place Of Strife’. The TUC, 
and its general secretary Victor Feather, were prepared to ack- 
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nowledge that a measure of reform might not be a bad idea, 
but firmly maintained that it should be left to the TUC to reform 
itself, and no Government should have the power to draw up the 
rules by -which workers would be permitted to withhold their 
labour. Unable to convince the Labour Party’s left wing that 
the unions should be over-ruled, Wilson had to back down. 

Edward Heath’s Conservative Government introduced broadly 
similar legislation in its Industrial Relations Act. Unable to stop 
the Bill in Parliament, the unions resolved to oppose the Act, 
but had little idea of how this could be done. A General Strike 
was unthinkable, and by the fortunate process of doing nothing, 
the TUC happily hit upon its best policy; dumb insolence and 
non-violent refusal to acknowledge that the law had been made. 
When five dockers were imprisoned, quite legally, by an un- 
fortunate judge who had to enforce the law as parliament had 
made it, the TUC called a strike. The Government surrendered, 
and the vaunted Act was quietly buried. 

As if this basic lesson in the massed power of union action 
was not enough, the Heath Government tried to restrain wages 
by acting directly against the incomes of trade unionists and 
imposing statutory controls on wage rises. This time, there was 
no need for the whole TUC. The Grenadier Guards of the Labour 
Movement, the miners, were more than sufficient. Their strike 
in the winter of 1974 forced Heath to hold an election, which he 
lost. The result of these long and unsuccessful attempts by 
Governments to control the unions was to make it abundantly 
clear to Governments, unions and voters that the only way to 
dominate the unions was by coercion, and if that coercion were 
as half-hearted as the imprisonment of the five dockers then it was 
worse than useless. Short of class war, Government could not 
force the unions to obey the law. The social] contract was an 
implicit recognition of this plain fact of modern British life. The 
astonishing thing is how long it took the unions to realize the 
extent of their powers. 

For the implications of this, we can do worse than to examine 
Trotsky’s explanation of the rise of Fascism. Not that Trotsky 
is necessarily right, but the broad outlines of bis theory make it 
easier to understand what processes are at work. According to 
Trotsky, when a capitalist system is in crisis, with its stock ex- 
change collapsed, its money supply inflating out of control, its 
businesses going bankrupt and its level of unemployment 
rising, then we have a revolutionary situation. This revolution 
can go in one of two directions, depending on the reaction of 
the petit-bourgeoisie, or lower-middle class, Once the petit- 
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bourgeoisie begins to suffer from the crisis, once its meagre 
savings have disappeared and its jobs and respectability have 
been lost, then it can either ally with the bourgeois capitalist 
system which started the whole mess, or it can ally with the 
working class. 

If the working class has evolved a revolutionary party, 
determined and clear-headed, then the party with the support of 
the working class will be able to present solutions to the petit- 
bourgeoisie which will win their support, and the socialist 
revolution follows, which will expel the capitalists from their 
control of the commanding heights of the economy, and com- 
mence the construction of a new, disciplined and socialist 
society. 

However, Trotsky reminds us, capitalists and the bourgeoisie 
are neither timid nor stupid, but are determined to hang on to 
their economic dominance, and will pay any price to preserve 
their freedom to be exploiters. They will therefore examine the 
petit-bourgeoisie very closely to see if, in its spiralling discontent 
and dispossession, it has evolved any Fascist group. That is, a 
group which is revolutionary, and prepared to be violent, but 
which is not Socialist enough to be determined to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie, and which moreover has not begun to mobilize in 
the working class. Once such a movement is discerned, says 
Trotsky, the capitalists will encourage it with money, with pub- 
licity in the capitalist media, and with moral support from the 
Government the capitalists control. Every effort will be used to 
build the Fascist movement to the point at which it can combat 
the revolutionary party of the working class. Once this is done, 
the capitalists permit the fascists to govern and to destroy the 
trade union movement, fitting the working class into their own 
structures, The capitalists will permit anything to happen, so 
long as their economic control is ensured. 

The pre-conditions of Fascism are therefore: an economic 
crisis which brings unemployment, inflation and poverty to the 
petit-bourgeoisie; a revolutionary party within the working class 
which presents a real and immediate threat to the capitalist 
system; a Fascist revolutionary party within the petit-bourgeoisie 
capable of growing explosively and militant enough to take on 
the working-class party. 

There is, however, no convincing sign of a British revolutionary 
movement with the trust and support of the working class. The 
Trotskyite parties, IS, IMG and WRP are too small and too 
dependent upon the intelligentsia to present any credible revolu- 
tionary threat. The British Communist Party is the British 
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Communist Party, highly trained to ignore a revolutionary 
situation, and too subservient to Moscow to threaten the great 
power détente by launching any sort of revolutionary adventure 
in Britain, even if its partly-geriatric membership had their 
wheelchairs oiled and ready. 

Nonetheless, we could stretch Trotsky’s version to suggest 
that even without a credible revolutionary party within the 
working class, the capitalist barons might feel frightened enough 
by the spectre of trade union power to unleash a Fascist para- 
military force to destroy the unions and fragment the working 
class. 

Once it would have sufficed for a British writer to say simply 
that such a sense of fear, such a disentegration of national morale, 
could not happen here. Part of the myth by which the British 
defined and protected themselves was a divine right to stability 
and political level-headedness. That myth has appeared increas- 
ingly flimsy since the publication of recent studies on the effects 
of German bombing in the Second World War. The myth says 
that Britain battled on; Tom Harrisson’s study of the Mass 
Observation reports suggests that towns like Southampton almost 
collapsed and that panic, fear and official demoralization were 
widespread. More recently, the economic and political crisis 
which began in 1974 brought a stunning combination of inflation, 
strikes, private armies, factory occupations, weak governments 
and threats to the unity of the nation which had the prime custo- 
dian of the national myth, The Times itself, musing on the likeli- 
hood of a military coup. 

The fundamental reason for the alarm was the unusual fact 
that the February 1974 election brought into office a minority 
Labour Government. The election itself had been forced on the 
Conservatives by the miners’ strike. Less than three months into 
office, the Labour Government had to watch a general strike 
in Ulster force the resignation of the Northern Ireland Executive, 
a hopeful body which was the direct result of Westminster’s 
partisan faith in a solution for Ulster based upon Catholic and 
Protestant politicians sharing power. A minority Government 
in London, informed by the Army that it could not maintain 
essential services in Ulster and presiding over an inflation rate 
of 25 per cent, seemed too flimsy a structure to guide the nation 
through the crisis it faced. General Sir Walter Walker, a rabid 
anti-Communist from his years facing the Soviet threat as a 
NATO staff officer, announced that if the Government was too 
feeble, he would be prepared to organize a civilian force of 
volunteers with the skills and determination to run the country 
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in defiance of the trade unions. 

Few were in doubt where the General’s political sympathies 
lay. Shortly before he began to establish his ‘Unison Movement’, 
as the voluntary body was known, he addressed the Brent East 
Conservative Association, whose candidate was G. K. Young, 
the anti-immigration campaigner and candidate for the leader- 
ship of the Monday Club. Shortly after Unison was organized, 
General Walker addressed the Anglo-Rhodesian Society, another 
haunt of the Monday Clubbers. His political views were old- 
fashioned even by Conservative standards, and his Blimpishness 
was best expressed in a signal he sent to the Royal Ulster Rifles 
when they were under bis command. ‘You are my white Ghurkas,’ 
he told them, ‘this is my highest compliment.’ A racist the General 
was not, but one wonders how his white Ghurkas would have 
reacted to the advice he published in The Times in May 1973: 
‘The Army should soften up the No-Go areas in Ulster and then 
move in. Cut off their petrol, gas, electricity and stop food going 
in. Soften them up and then go in. I have engaged in campaigns 
against blacks, yellows and slant-eyes - why should we have one 
rule for whites and one for coloureds.’ 

The General claimed to have 100,000 volunteers by August 
1974. He talked grandly of three million by October, and there 
were some in the Conservative Party who seemed to agree. 
Geoffrey Rippon, then Shadow Foreign Secretary, called in a 
speech in September for a Conservative Government to ‘create 
a citizens’ voluntary reserve for home defence and duties in aid 
of the civil power.” Rippon, a keen Monday Clubber before the 
Club’s much-publicized row of 1972-3, hastened to clarify his 
speech after angry telephone calls from other Shadow Ministers. 
‘Nothing in my speech in any way lends support to recent 
suggestions for the formation of the so-called private armies,’ 
he added, and official Conservative policy stressed that any such 
volunteers should work through the Territorial Army, the special 
constabulary and Civil Defence. Walker’s Unison Movement 
quickly degenerated into a national joke, with some of its 
members calling for licensed brothels, and others for a ban on 
pornography, as solutions for the national ills. 

Colonel David Stirling, who tried to establish a very much 
more professional cadre of skilled volunteers to maintain essen- 
tial services, was stopped almost before he began when his 
planning documents were leaked to the Guardian and to Peace 
News. Stirling had hoped to maintain secrecy until mid-1975, 
but his plans were published in August 1974. Stirling’s romantic 
background in the Second World War, where he led and organized 
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raids behind enemy lines in North Africa, was looking tarnished 
by 1974. He had established a de luxe mercenary team called 
Watchguard to offer bodyguards, special forces and corps d'élite 
to foreign heads of state. He had been briefly involved in an 
abortive coup against Colonel Qadafi of Libya, but by 1974 he 
gave the impression of a man with a brilliant future behind him. 
Stirling claimed that his force of volunteers, to be called GB 75, 
would be politically non-aligned. This contrasted sharply with 
the anti-Labour tone of the GB 75 papers, which read, in part: 


Wedgwood Benn’s two-headed purpose, elaborately planned 
but naively camouflaged, of steady encroachment on the private 
enterprise system, together with the forcing of trade union 
members on to the executive board of public companies — and 
both of these tactics running in parallel with growing inflation 
and the exercising at will of the political strike weapon — 
amount between them to a realizable threat of a magnitude 
this country has probably never faced before. 


But Stirling, like Walker, had misjudged the national mood, The 
predictable hostility from the trade unions and the Labour 
Government was matched by chill disapproval from the Con- 
servative Party. Neither Walker nor Stirling ever got the kind of 
support, from national figures or from mass volunteers, for 
which they had hoped. The Police Federation claimed that there 
was ‘no serious evidence’ of a threat to the system which the 
police would be unable to handle, and attacked the private 
armies for political partiality. The Minister of Defence reminded 
ali Army officers, in a classified signal issued in September, that 
they were forbidden to join organizations such as Unison or 
GB 75. 

By April 1975, Colonel Stirling’s GB 75 was disbanded and 
merged into a moderate trade union group called TRUE-MID, 
which had been founded by a handful of anti-communist union 
Officials. “There are only four of us today, but make no mistake 
about it, we could be four million tomorrow,’ said one at the 
press conference. Little more was ever heard of it. Colonel 
Butler, the right-hand man of General Walker and brain behind 
Unison, quietly eased back into Hampshire retirement. The 
Labour Government, which had pinned its faith in the social! 
contract and the voluntary tradition, had read the national mood 
correctly, The response to the confrontation between Govern- 
ment and trade unions was not more confrontation, but closing 
the gap between them by involving the trade unions directly 
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in the process of national economic policy. By the summer of 
1976, the Government and the TUC had successfully negotiated 
two annual deals to restrict pay demands, together with a complex 
package of price controls, food subsidies and taxes which reduced 
inflation, reduced the number of industrial disputes and made 
the sense of panic and talk of military coups in 1974 into a 
distant, almost forgotten memory. 

Paradoxically, there may have been even more cause to fear 
for the unity of the state in 1976 than there had been two years 
earlier. In 1974, the Labour Movement had exerted its consider- 
able force behind the Labour Government. Party members 
had worked hard in the October 1974 election to return a Govern- 
ment with a bare majority, but by 1976 that loyalty was in serious 
question. Cuts in Government spending, to guarantee inter- 
national credit for the weak economy, had undermined the 
spirit and the letter of the social contract and had regenerated 
those seeds of doubt among the Party faithful which had led to 
demoralization in 1970. The far Left parties, particularly the 
Trotskyist groups, were again showing signs of growth. But 
most important of all, the question of devolution, or even 
independence, for the nations of Wales and Scotland had become 
urgent and immediate, with little hope of being speedily resolved. 

The Labour Government had presented two successive pro- 
posals for devolution of powers to locally-elected Assemblies in 
Edinburgh and Cardiff. The second proposal, published in July 
1976, suggested granting a large measure of Scottish and Welsh 
control over internal matters, particularly over the nations’ 
Development Agencies, which directed and administered the 
key area of economic development. The Assemblies were not, 
however, granted the right to levy their own taxes, and above 
all, Scotland was not to be granted title to North Sea Oil, 
the promise of which had been the main agent in the growth of 
the Scottish National Party to 30 per cent of Scottish votes. There 
was little immediate prospect of the Government being able to 
push its proposals through Parliament, in view of opposition 
in its own ranks, an equally divided Conservative Party and a 
House of Commons where Labour no longer held a clear majority 
since two Scottish MPs had rejected the Labour whip to establish 
a separate Scottish Labour Party. 

Without Scottish and Welsh votes, there would be no Labour 
Governments. In England alone, there is a natural Conservative 
majority. The Labour Government had to find some solution 
which would maintain its traditional working class support 
against the electoral appeals of Scottish and Welsh Nationalists, 
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by devolving some measure of autonomy and responsibility 
to the two nations. But it had to ensure that those Scottish and 
Welsh voters maintained their full voting rights to send MPs to 
Westminster, to counter the Conservative majority in England. 
Looming over these fine political judgements was the question 
of oil. An independent Scotland was unthinkable to any White- 
hall Government, because the oil in the sea off Scotland embodied 
the vital hope of national economic recovery. It may have been, 
as the SNP posters said ‘Scotland’s Oil’ but a goodly proportion 
of it had already been used by British Governments to guarantee 
foreign loans. By December 1975, there had already been more 
than a dozen amateurish bomb attempts upon Scottish oil 
pipelines, and members of a pathetic “Tartan Army’ were already 
in prison. But the threat was ominous. 

For all its complications, the impending argument over devolu- 
tion is unlikely to bring the NF into further prominence. The 
NF policy is to maintain the unity of Britain, but the precedent 
of the anti-EEC campaigners suggests that any anti-devolution 
force which develops in British politics is unlikely to welcome 
the NF into its ranks. Indeed, unless the question of race becomes 
the dominant issue of British politics, it is difficult to see any 
other cause around which the NF could grow. The classic crisis, 
for its purposes and in terms of Trotsky’s theory of Fascism, was 
that of 1974. Partly because that crisis was resolved by formal 
political means, and partly because of its own weakness and inter- 
nal divisions, the NF was unable to take very much advantage 
of it. Britain in 1974, contrary to the theories of General Walker 
and David Stirling, was not in a revolutionary situation. Had it 
been so, neither the far Left nor the far Right were in any position 
to act upon it. 


The NF has known in the ten years of its existence three clear 
periods of success. The first, which sparked its fastest growth 
and came to redeem a time of party decline, was the coming of 
the Ugandan Asians in 1972. The second was the period of the 
two elections in 1974, and the third, which allowed the NF to 
recover from the split and chaos caused by the departure of the 
Populists, was the coming of the Malawi Asians and the racial 
tension of 1976. Its attempts to win support and momentum from 
other causes have not been successful. It was unable to capitalize 
greatly on the EEC Referendum, largely because mainstream 
and respectable politicians refused to work with it. The NF has 
pronounced policies and staged demonstrations on the need to 
support Ulster Unionists for eight years, without making political 
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headway. There may be issues on the horizon from which the 
NF could profit. The impending battle for Rhodesia, and for 
the future of white supremacist governments in South Africa, 
could provide the basis for a ‘Back the Whites’ campaign in 
Britain. But the eleven years since the Rhodesian crisis began with 
UDI hardly suggest that this is the topic to mobilize support for 
British nationalism. 

Today, as when it began, the NF’s issue is race. The NF’s role 
has been to act as a particularly effective and unprincipled 
pressure group on the development of British immigration 
policies. As a political force, it has had hitherto little effect in 
elections. As a pressure group, keeping the issue of race alive as 
a controversy which can win and lose parliamentary seats, the 
NF and other anti-immigration groups have known a series of 
striking successes. The controls on immigration are already 
severe, and the Government’s plan to redefine British nationality, 
largely to exclude citizens of the remaining Colonies from citizen- 
ship, will meet yet another old NF demand. Immigration as 
such is likely to decline in importance as a political issue, although 
the likelihood is that there will be further unexpected arrivals, 
like those from Uganda and Malawi, upon which the NF can 
capitalize. 

But the NF will still have a race issue, from the 2,000,000 
coloured people who now live in Britain, and the NF will use it. 
The question is how this will be done, and this depends wholly on 
the way the NF develops. At its 1974 peak, before the Populist 
split, the NF was moving purposefully towards the stage where 
it could claim to be a political party like any other. It stood in 
elections, it was developing a regional party structure, it had a 
national headquarters which developed policy and so on. It had 
grown from a series of smali and slightly mad groups into an 
effective force of political pressure by 1973, when the West 
Bromwich by-election suggested that it could find electoral 
success. Under the Populists, with their background in formal 
politics, this development into an election-oriented party con- 
tinued. It remains to be seen whether this strategy will be main- 
tained under the renewed leadership of John Tyndall. It is 
certainly his intention, and the NF has participated in local 
and by-elections since the split. But the membership has to be 
built again, and the HQ organization, and the political expertise 
which the Populists took with them has to be recovered. 

Other options are open for Tyndall. The NF could be deployed, 
not for elections, but simply for rallies and the kind of instant 
demonstrations which greeted the arriving Ugandan and Malawi 
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refugees. To continue its growth and recovery from the Populist 
split, the NF is dependent upon taking advantage of race issues, 
but hitherto it has, with ingenious opportunism, taken advantage 
of those issues when the press or the decision of an African 
dictator has created them. There is now enough pride and com- 
mittment to self-defence among Britain’s immigrant communities 
for ‘issues’ to be made by the NF with a provocative march 
through a ghetto, as they did in Bradford in April 1976. 

The NF tried, during 1974, to develop a wider base than simple 
racial appeals, by linking race and immigration to other political 
themes. Unemployment was explained as black workers taking 
British jobs; bad housing as blacks jumping the council house 
queue; clogged health and social services were the fault of diseased 
immigrants taking the place of deserving Britons; bad schools 
were the cause of illiterate black kids, and crime was their fault 
too. It was a potent and poisonous combination and it is one 
to which Britain is still frighteningly vulnerable, simply because 
the bad schools, the bad housing and the unemployment do 
exist. Moreover, these social evils predominate in precisely those 
run-down, inner-city areas with poor housing in which immigrants 
have tended to congregate, simply because they are cheap. The 
NF’s electoral heartland, on the evidence of the 1974 general 
elections, is London’s East End and its north-east inner suburbs. 
They are the areas of massive slum clearance where traditional 
communities were broken up by the new tower blocks of low 
quality public housing. Traditionally safe Labour areas, they 
are the seats where the proportion of the electorate voting has 
fallen most sharply in the last five elections, and where the local 
Party, whether as political machine or as a focus for the com- 
munity, has tended most to decay. The ease with which Reg 
Prentice, a Cabinet Minister, lost his constituency, points to the 
decline, even while the success of the Left in building a majority 
against him points to a possible regeneration, 

A council by-election in Deptford in July 1976 re-affirmed the 
trend. The Labour vote collapsed from its customary 75 per 
cent to 43:5 per cent. Between them, the NF and the NP won 
44-5 per cent. Local politicians, analysing the poll, concluded 
that the white working class in the area, many of them Irish, 
had broken away from their traditional Labour affiliation 
simply because their Labour votes had not produced the jobs, 
the better housing and the social amenities that they expected. 
“We have to impress on the Government that to avoid racial 
violence, we will have to increase public spending in this kind of 
deprived urban area. This has now become a national priority 
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which must override even the spending controls of the financial 
recession,” Mr Andy Hawkins, Labour leader of the council, 
told the Guardian. 

The same phenomenon seems to have been at work in Black- 
burn, where it combined with the personal vote for John Kingsley 
Read to give the NP two council seats in 1976. Nor were these 
deprived urban areas the only sources of NF strength. In the 
Leicester local elections, it was less the deprived working class 
wards with a high immigrant population which gave the biggest 
NEF support but the respectable working class areas. Abbey 
Ward, with less than 5 per cent immigrants, came within 62 
votes of electing a NF councillor. It could be that traditional 
Labour voters are unwilling to vote Tory or Liberal, and the 
NF wins the benefit of their protest vote when they are displeased 
with Labour. It could be a fundamental conversion. So far, there 
is too little evidence available to judge, but the degree of personal 
support for Enoch Powell among staunch Labour voters suggests 
that there is a large reservoir of Labour opinion which responds 
to a racial appeal. The traditional Labour defences against this 
kind of inroad into its electoral base are education through the 
trade unions and the local constituency parties, and organiza- 
tion among those groups to counter demonstrations and marches. 
The frightening thing about the 1976 council elections was that 
they came after a sporadic anti-NF campaign by the trade 
unions. 

We have come a long way from the classic Trotsky thesis of 
the growth of Fascism. We are no longer talking of the deliberate 
encouragement of a violent anti-Communist party by an alarmed 
bourgeoisie. We are looking at a Labour Party base which is in 
danger of erosion after generations of complacency, and the 
NF seems to be an active agent in that erosion. The fact is that 
there is a significant proportion of the urban working class which 
has been failed by the Labour Party, at national and local levels. 
The public spending cuts of 1976 hit housing, schools and hos- 
pitais. They also hit employment, while Britain hovered just 
below the appalling figure of 1:5 million jobless. The National 
Front at least claimed to offer a solution that was clear and 
simple — remove the immigrants and there will be jobs and houses 
for all. It was a ludicrous answer, and one which any man 
who had been part of an even greater number of unemployed 
in the 1930s, when there were no immigrants, could have dis- 
puted. 

But the Labour Party seemed to be offering no answers at all, 
except the old remedy of toughening the Race Relations laws, 
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while simultaneously tightening the controls on immigration. A 
decade of admittedly looser Race Relations legislation had done 
little to affect the degree of discrimination even in a field as 
easy to monitor, and as susceptible to trade union pressure as 
employment. The authoritative Policy and Economic Planning 
Report of 1976 surveyed 300 factories and found that more than 
half practised some form of discrimination and only 8 per cent 
took positive anti-discriminatory steps. There were even employ- 
ment ghettoes, with 74 per cent of the black workers in only 
28 per cent of the plants, and they were almost twice as likely 
to work on regular night shifts and generally employed in un- 
skilled, manual work. They also had to fill out, on average, twice 
as many job applications as white workers. 

There was little faith in the powers or the ability of the official 
bodies to alleviate the effects, let alone the causes, of racism. 
There were, in 1976, 86 Community Relations Councils in the 
country, funded by local authorities and the Community Relations 
Commission. Lionel Morrison, a young black, published a report 
on three of them for the CRC called ‘As They See It’ which was 
bitterly critical. In particular, he attacked the tendency of the 
CRCs to see themselves as the only natural and authoritative 
representatives of the black communities: ‘So obsessive a belief 
has this become among some CR officers that even where black 
organizations do exist, the CROs insist on interpreting their role 
in practice as being that of spokesmen for blacks in the area.’ 
If there was any logic to national policy on race, it was to pro- 
duce, largely through public employment and the developing 
Community Relations bureaucracies, a black middle class 
which would provide both a focus of ambition and a structure 
of community control for young blacks. This process, which I 
borrow from the paper ‘Race, Class and the State’ by Mr A. 
Sivanandan, director of the Institute for Race Relations, began 
to crack in the summer of 1976 as young Asians broke away from 
the traditional authority of their elders and religious leaders to 
respond directly to what they saw as racial attacks. 

Young immigrants could with some justice react against the 
caution of their elders, when faced with violence, but other 
challenges they faced were more subtle. It was not simply a local 
Labour Party trying desperately to help those it saw as its own, 
but a clear policy of discrimination that made Newham council 
change its scheme for awarding council homes. As Councillor 
Bill Watts, chairman of the Housing Committee, put it on 23 
October 1975: ‘One of the reasons for the re-think is the influx 
of Asians. In five years we would have been doing nothing but 
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giving homes to Asians.” The NF had won 7 and 7-8 per cent’ 
in two Newham constituencies in October 1974, and maintained 
an advice centre in the area which specialized in White housing 
problems. 

The responsibility for ending racism in general, and stopping 
the NF in particular, now seems to rest with the Labour Move- 
ment. For its own sake, it will have to end the erosion of its 
once hard-core support in deprived urban areas, and the evidence 
suggests that it will increasingly have to challenge the NF for 
that support. This will mean, almost wholly, relying upon the 
weakest of the three elements of the Labour movement, the 
constituency Labour parties. The other two, the trade unions and 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, will have their own tasks 
through organizing in the workplace and passing legislation. 
But in fighting racism in the communities where people live, the 
burden is upon the CLPs and upon Labour councils. They seem, 
in 1976, to be ill-equipped to carry it. 

Perhaps the most effective way to assess a CLP’s involvement 
in its community is to look at what proportion of the electorate 
voted, how many people were knocked up to come to the polls, 
persuaded to vote, reminded that there was an election and so 
on. In October 1974, 72-8 per cent of the electorate voted. 
But in inner London, it was a depressingly different story: 
Brent South, 61-2 per cent; Brent East, 60 per cent; Woolwich 
East, 64-4 per cent; Hackney North, 52:8 per cent; Hackney 
South, 54:7 per cent; Harringey Tottenham, 56-2 per cent; 
Harringey Wood Green, 62:2 per cent; Islington Central, 
55-4 per cent; Lambeth Central, 52-6 per cent; Lambeth Nor- 
wood, 61-9 per cent; Lewisham Deptford, 58-7 per cent; Newham 
NE, 58-6 per cent; Newham NW, 51-6 per cent; Newham South, 
53-4 per cent; Southwark Bermondsey, 56-4 per cent; Tower 
Hamlets, 53 per cent; Waltham Forest Leyton, 62:7 per cent; 
Wandsworth Battersea South, 61-6 per cent. 

This was the area in which the NF had its greatest regional 
success in 1974, and the correlations between high NF polls 
and low turn-out seems striking. But other high NF polls were 
then and have been since recorded during times of average or 
even high turnout, such as Leicester East with a 72:3 per cent 
turnout and a 6-4 per cent NF vote. 

In the two Lambeth seats, and in Newham NW, no NF candi- 
date stood in 1974; an omission which is unlikely to be repeated. 
For this would appear to be the growth area, partly because of 
the base they won in 1974, and partly because of the strong 
evidence of ineffective local Labour parties which give the NF 
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an opportunity. We have already seen how vital was the level 
of trade union morale in preventing the NF from organizing 
a dockers’ march against the Ugandan Asians in 1972. In the 
car factories in the Midlands in 1976, the shop stewards and the 
union leadership were also to prevent a number of spontaneous 
and NF-inspired marches and stoppages by workers in support 
of Robert Relf. The trade unions were able to stop the NF; 
the local Labour parties of inner London look considerably less 
effective. 

The irony of this is that the Populist split has robbed the NF 
of many of the local personalities, such as Roy Painter, Mike 
Lobb and Keith Squires, who seem to have been most able to 
capitalize upon Labour’s weakness. It was Mike Lobb who 
organized the advice centre in Newham, and who led the local 
NF in support of the East End strikers at the Tate and Lyle 
plant in Silvertown. It was Kingsley Read who organized the 
residents’ associations in Blackburn. By working on these other 
fronts, as well as linking bad housing and unemployment with 
immigration, the Populists were able to build a coherent and 
credible political presence in these communities. Whether the 
NF of 1976 will be as skilful is uncertain. 

Even if they can build a political base in the urban white 
working class, it is likely to be a precarious one unless a momentum 
of success can be maintained. This will mean widening the appeal 
to other sections of society; not simply scooping up the crumbs 
of Labour’s inner-city failures, but attracting the Monday Club 
element of the Conservative Party, the protest voters of the 
Liberals and so on. Many NF votes, as C. T. Husbands sug- 
gested in a study for New Society (May, 1976), may be protest 
votes anyway. If so, they are likely to be fickle unless their 
protest appears to bear fruit, and the NF is fast gaining other 
support. 

There are signs that this could be done, if not by the NF 
then perhaps by some other political group which could take 
advantage of a two-party system in decay. The implications of 
devolution in Scotland and Wales are as yet unclear, but the 
growth of the nationalist parties and the Liberal revival of 1974 
have already given Britain a Parliament which can no longer 
easily function on the familiar old pattern of crushing Govern- 
ment majorities and honourable Opposition defeats. The Con- 
servative Party itself, its electoral base being squeezed into the 
affluent South of England and a middle class chastened by in- 
fiation, is not at its strongest. With a former and stil] energetic 
Prime Minister acting as the King over the water, the new leader 
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Mrs Thatcher has been unwilling convincingly to exercise her 
authority in the Party, and is apparently unable to provide 
inspiration to her followers in Parliament. More ominous still, 
Peter Walker, a former Minister and one of Edward Heath’s 
more trusted lieutenants, launched in 1976 what promises to 
be one of the Conservative Party’s most bitter internal debates — 
on immigration and the social reforms which must be provided 
for the immigrants and their communities. Peter Walker’s call, 
which he significantly made in the left-liberal weekly New 
Statesman, will have its echoes at Conservative conferences and 
within the Party for some years to come. The bulk of the Monday 
Club remains, a little more easily than under Edward Heath, 
inside the Tory Party. Whether it would remain Tory, should 
Peter Walker’s programme for massive public investment into 
black education, employment and housing be made party policy, 
is unlikely. 

Once again we are back to John Tyndall’s analysis of the 
collapse of the two-party system, and back to the beginnings of 
this chapter and the steady fall in the number of electors who 
vote Tory and Labour. But as the Liberal Party has found, it 
needs more than erosion of the two main parties to achieve an 
electoral breakthrough in Britain. It may need a real collapse. 

The NF see the sullen continuity of economic crisis winning 
them support and leading to that collapse. They are convinced 
that rising unemployment will discredit the trade union leader- 
ship in the eyes of the workers, and make their penetration all 
the easier. They are convinced that racial tensions will increase 
with unemployment, as unemployed whites react to the sight of 
blacks still earning wages, or taking home more social security 
money. They are convinced that unemployment among school- 
leavers will create an ever-larger pool of unemployed, dissatisfied, 
frustrated black youth in the cities, whose behaviour and mili- 
tancy will provoke a white backlash. And the NF, less convinc- 
ingly, still sees its other favourite issues, Law and Order, Ulster 
and the instabilities and higher food prices of the EEC, becoming 
a base for winning wider support in all the reaches of the 
bourgeoisie, 

The future will clearly depend on the fate of the traditional 
parties. The great coalition that makes up the Labour Party is 
accustomed to internal fury and divisions, and it would be naive 
to see the arguments between the nationalizing Left and the cauti- 
ous Labour Right leading to breakdown. Devolution, unemploy- 
ment, deflation and unrest in the constituency parties may 
sharpen the internal tensions on which the Labour Party tradi- 
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tionally thrives, but it does not make it easier to stop the erosion 
of its inner-city voting base, nor to stop the NF’s racist appeal. 
The Conservative Party has its own problems of maintaining 
unity, and they will remain as long as Edward Heath remains 
in Parliament but not as party leader. The Conservatives have 
already been the victim of some erosion by the NF, in the wake 
of the Ugandan Asians; there is little sign that the party leaders 
knew quite what was going on, and they certainly did little to 
stop it. 

But for all their internal weaknesses, the two parties have the 
enormous advantage of belonging to a political system that is 
still enormously flexible. It adapted to the minority Government 
of 1974, to the Government-Union confrontations, to the bitter 
debates over the EEC and even to the three-day week. The 
country has survived three centuries without unconstitutional 
change, and that is important. 

But partly because of those three centuries, there are signs that 
the system creaks and gapes open like an ancient house. It is 
slow to react to sudden change, just as it was slow to respond to 
the 1973 oil crisis. It looks even less capable of reacting to the 
first and most alarming British statistic, that the country produces 
but one half of the food it consumes. This is in itself a blunt 
promise of social and economic transformation in a world of 
declining food reserves and rising food prices. 

These matters do not directly pave the way for a NF Govern- 
ment. But they do lead to the conditions of rapid change, of 
alarm and of uncertainty in which the ‘great simplicities’, in 
Enoch Powell’s phrase, appear attractive. The NF’s policies 
are based upon them, and it makes no secret of its own dedication 
to the collapse of the current British system. The NF sees itself 
as a truly revolutionary party, implacably opposed to the British 
Establishment. The NF’s opponents see it as a loathsome grave- 
yard echo of the old Nazism. But there is another and perhaps 
even more sinister way of seeing it; as an authoritarian party 
offering ‘solutions’ and demanding responsibility at a time when 
the great anti-authoritarian parties are faltering and failing. 

It has always been a great and persistent fear of the liberal- 
left that the world is becoming so complex and so evil and so 
unfair that only an authoritarian government could redeem it — 
an authoritarian government which all good liberal-leftists 
would be bound in all conscience to oppose. All we can safely 
prophesy is that great social and economic upheavals are quickly 
reflected in new political movements. And as the old political 
parties are challenged by the new, they lose that assurance of 
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shared power which contributed so much to their survival. 
Perhaps the best measure of the change that has come, and 
the change that may yet be, is that a bare four years ago, the 
prospect of a tiny band of former Nazis, Empire Loyalists, 
racists and cranks becoming the fourth party in the country was 
wholly unthinkable. 
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ounded ten years ago, the National Front is 
fer the country's fourth largest ae 
party, winning increasing success in local 
national elections. se 


its leadership includes men who were once 
proud to be termed Nazi, who served prison 
sentences for organizing para-military groups, 
who talked of Jews as ‘maggots’, of Sachs aa as 
scum’, and who dreamt of the coming of the 
‘chill ‘north wind flaunting the swastika banner 
in the sky’. Its central message remains one of D 
racial hatred. Yet such men, and such a party, 
have achieved electoral respectability. os 


Martin Walker of the Guardian has been 
studying the National Front for Four years; in 
this dispassionate account he traces ‘the 
development of the far right since Mosley, and 
shows how the National Front grew out of that oy 
‘tradition. He examines the Front’s leadership 

and members, its policies and its appeal, and 
Su how it has been able to exploit issues 
such as immigration to win a substantiali 

J following. 


‘The National Front can no longer be dismissed 
as a party of the lunatic fringe; it must be 
understood, if it is to be opposed. Martin 
Walker's book is the first to make such an 
understanding possible. 
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